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THOUGHTS  OX  THE  REVISIOX  OF  THE  AUTHORIZED 

YERSIOX. 

Every  few  years  tlie  press  teems  with  discussions  of  this  subject ; 
with  pamphlets,  speeches  and  letters  about  it ;  the  controversy  then 
dies  awav,  and  in  a  year  or  two  revives  a^raiii.  The  reasons  of 
the  periodic  resuscitation  of  tlie  topic  are  very  obvious.  Every 
thinking  person  must,  we  sujipose,  admit,  (however  paradoxical  it 
may  ajijiear),  the  two  statements  on  which  the  disj)utants  on  both 
sides  chiefly  rest ;  one  of  whicli  leads  to  the  perjietual  renewal  of 
the  strife,  and  the  other  to  doubts  of  any  practicable  method  of 
settling  it.  The  first  is,  that  it  must  be,  and  ought  to  be,  the 
wi.sh  of  every  Christian  to  remove  every  speck  and  flaw  from  the 
mirror  which  reflects  Divine  truth  to  us ;  and  that  therefore,  if 
there  be  any  such  in  the  common  version,  it  can  never  be  our 
duty  to  perpetuate  them.  The  second  is,  that  tlioiigh  this  is  unde¬ 
niable,  our  common  version  is  so  near  an  approximation  to  fidelity, 
and  is  so  masterly  in  point  of  expression,  that  it  may  be  feared  that 
any  extensive  tampering  with  it  would  deteriorate  instead  of  im¬ 
proving  it;  and  that  any  gleam  of  stronger  light  that  might  be 
thrown  on  an  insulated  jioiiit  here  and  there,  on  some  small  angle 
of  truth,  might  be  more  than  counterbalanced  by  a  frecpient,  though 
it  might  be  slight,  imj)overishing  of  the  expression.  To  this  it  is 
added,  that  the  fabric  of  popular  association,  which  has  gathered,  in 
love  and  reverence,  for  more  than  two  centuries  about  the  JUbk  as  it 
isy  ought  not  to  be  lightly  touched ;  that  the  very  words  and  phrases, 
over  which  our  fathers,  lingered,  which  consoled  them  in  sorrow 
and  sustained  them  in  death,  and  wliich  are  diffused  through  the 
vast  extent  of  our  religious  literature,  are  consecrated  to  the 
popular  ear,  and  that  no"  substitutes  Tun  have  'an  equal  charm. 
>Ve  confess  that  mucE4e-4^^e  said  on  both  sides  of  this  con¬ 
troversy. 
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AVlienevor  the  controversy  is  renewed,  we  are  sure  to  fincl  tlie 
customary  exagu:erations.  ^len  speak  as  if  there  were  tlie  most 
urgent  reasons  tor  an  instant  decision  of  it ;  extravagant  state- 
inents  are  imlulged  in  as  to  the  magnitude  of  the  errors  to  be 
corrected  in  the  old  version,  and  the  wonderful  advantages  to  bo 
secured  by  a  new  one.  <  hie  would  imagine,  to  hear  some  good 
folks  talk  when  under  the  polemic  orgasm,  that  there  was  some 
danger  of  a  plain  man’s  missing  his  way  to  Heaven,  unless  be 
had  a  more  accurate  chart  of  the  voyage  than  that  laid  down  in 
the  old  llihle,  which  nevertheless  has  brought  so  many  millions 
in  peace  to  their  “  desired  haven.”  At  present,  as  we  have  said, 
men's  minds  seem  to  he  more  calm,  and  to  feel  that  it  is  a  contro¬ 
versy  which  iR'ed  not  he  decided  in  a  hurry;  that  whatever 
increase  of  accuracy  might  he  attained  by  a  new  version — even 
though  it  were  absolutely  perfect — is  hut  infinitesimal  as  coinjiared 
with  the  approximate  accuracy  of  the  version  already  in  every¬ 
body’s  hands  ;  that  it  can  but  give  circumstantial  exactness  to 
what  already  lias  substantial  fidelity  ;  that  the  little  gold-dust  of 
truth  which  a  new  translation  would  give  us,  when  summed  ever 
so  scrupulously,  must  be  but  a  very  minute  fraction  compared 
with  the  entire  mass  of  shining  bullion  which  the  common  version 
faithfully  secures  to  us. 

Freed  from  all  exaggerations,  however,  the  subject  is  of  siifR- 
cient  imjiortance  to  deserve  and  demand  repeated  discussion  ;  and 
we  are  not  sorry  to  take  an  opjiortunity  of  recording  our  own 
views  of  it,  when,  as  we  have  said,  there  is  a  temporary  ])ause  in 
the  gusts  of  controversy,  a  lull  in  public  feeling.  In  sucli 
a  momiMit,  we  shall  best  keep  our  own  mind,  and  the  mind  of 
the  reader,  free  from  the  exaggerations  incident  to  a  controversy 
in  full  flame,  as  well  as  from  all  impatient  solutions  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  submitted  to  consideration? 

AVe  shall  endeavour,  without  prejudice,  and  with  the  utmost 
sobrietv,  to  state  the  reasons  for  and  against  alterations  in  the 
current  version  ;  the  limits  within  which  any  such  alterations  are 
either  desirable  necessary;  and  the  modes  in  which,  as  we 
conceive,  tluwmaybe  most  unobjectionably  attempted  ;  attenijitod 
not  only  without  any  injury  to  the  Authorized  Version,  hut,  (wliioli 
is  most  desirable),  so  as  not  even  to  involve  any  solution  of  con¬ 
tinuity  in  the  associations  of  love  and  veneration  with  which  the 
])e<*ph‘  regard  it,  or  any  abrupt  transition  of  feeling  in  passing 
from  the  old  to  the  new.  To  avoid  this  evil,  even  if  for  no  other 
reason,  v’e  should  dejirecate,  in  the  strongest  terms,  any  ])roposal 
to  commit  to  any  body  men  (be  they  who  they  may),  the  tav<k 
of  giving  us  an  entirely  new  translation  of  the  wdiole  Bible  as  a 
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have  (lone,  tliat,  in  all  probability,  tlump:li  they  were  more  Icamod, 
as  tliev  niip:bt  very  well  be,  than  KiiiLi:  James’s  translators,  they 
woiilil  .udve  us  a  translation,  on  the  whole,  nuieli  inferior, — eer- 
tainlv  inferior  in  popular  power  and  idiomatic  energy, — to  that  we 
aliva<Iy  ])ossess. 

Th(‘  utmost  that  any  reasonable  man  would  ask  is,  that  unques¬ 
tionable  hlemishes  should  be  removed  and  proved  errors  corrected, 
leaving  the  substance  of  the  sacred  volume  untouched.  C\*r- 
taiiily  in  our  judgment  nothing  but  unnecessary  risks  could  ensue 
from  attempting  a  new  translaticm  altogether,  if,  for  the  reasons 
wo  are  about  to  state,  the  probability  is  that  a  new  translation, 
even  though  it  might  successfully  achieve  the  rectification  of 
s;(»iiie  trivial  errors,  or  tlie  recovery  of  some  stray  particles 
of  oiiTumstantial  truth,  would  be  less  idiomatic  in  its  general 
expression,  and,  consecpiently,  less  forcible.  The  little  gained  here 
ami  there,  in  a  jiarticular  ])assage,  would  be  too  dearly  paid  for 
bv  a  generally-diffused  deterioration  of  form. 

Jlut  even  were  a  new  translation  abstractedly  equal  in  point  of 
expression,  it  would  be  mere  folly  needJvfish/  to  disturb  the  charm 
(•f  association  with  which,  in  millions  of  minds,  the  very  words  of 
tlie  present  version  arc  regarded,  and  which  wanton  innovation, 
even  though  the  diction  were  not  deterioratc'd,  must,  according  to 
a  universal  law  of  our  nature,  impair. 

In  fact,  however  stiong  reasons  justify  a  doubt  whether,  in  the 
prmnt  condition  of  the  language,  even  the  best  taste  and  the  most 
severe  self-control  on  the  part  of  nnjdern  scholars  could  give  us,  as 
a  whole,  so  magnificent  a  specimen  of  English  as  our  ])resent 
version.  Every  cultivated  language  Inis  its  historic  development, 
and  tiiere  arc  epochs  when,  and  when  alone,  relatively  to  given 
])urposes,  it  is  in  perfcvfion.  Perhaps  the  jieriod  in  which  the 
translation  of  the  Scriptures  was  made  was  the  one  in  which  not 
only  the  sinewy  strength  of  the  vernacular  was  unimpaired,  but 
also  in  a  condition  of  receiving,  in  relation  to  ])opular  ex])ression, 
the  ma.ri)nn)n  aid  from  the  foreign  and  classical  elements.  A 
generation  afterwards,  we  may  see,  in  the  diction  of  Jeremy 
Taylor,  Donne,  Thomas  ]lrown,  and  a  host  of  similar  writers,  how 
a  pedantic  (or  unconscious)  imitation  of  classical  terms  and  idiom 
laid  impaired  their  use  of  the  vernacular;  and  how,  if  ihoj/  liad 
been  among  the  translators  (?f  the  Dible,  it  might  have  coloured 
and  tinctured  their  diction.  In  our  own  day,  though  the 
ancient  pedantry  be  gone,  yet  the  infusioi^  of  the  foreign  ele¬ 
ment,  owing  to  the  demands  of  increasing  knowledge  and  sciem  e 
which,  in  the  altered  structure  of  our  language,  could  not  be 
supplied  from  the  vernacular  sources,  is  so  enormous,  and  lite¬ 
rary  taste  is  so  familiar  with  that  element,  that  it  is  very  pro- 
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Lably  not  in  the  power  of  any  body  of  Englishmen  to  him  out 
siicli  a  piece  of  genuine  English  as  our  common  version — at  least 
not  natitrdJhf ; — it  could  only  be  by  a  perpetual  lugilance,  an  inces! 
Sant  artificial  care  which  would  impart  coldness  and  constraint  to 
their  work.  That  our  vernacular  tongue  is  as  strong  as  it  is,  is 
owing,  in  no  small  measure,  to  the  common  version  of  the  lliblo. 
Amidst  incomparably  higher  henefits  it  has  conferred  upon  us,  its 
literary  value  has  not  been  small.  It  has  maintained  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  element  in  its  vigour  ;  it  has  acted  as  a  breakwater  against 
those  encroaching  restless  waves  of  change  and  caprice  which  are 
p(‘rj)etually  undermining  and  breaking  down  portions  of  a  language, 
and  rendering  words,  and  idioms,  and  constructions  obsolete  or 
obsoles(‘ent. 

i^'or  these  reasons,  a  modem  translation  of  the  entire  Bible 
might  be  more  minutely  exact ;  and  yet,  on  the  whole,  a  less 
luminous  and  powerful  reflection  of  Divine  Truth. 

It  is  observtHl  l)y  astronomers  that  the  planet  Venus  sometimes 
shines  brightest,  not  when  she  is  in  that  part  of  her  orbit  where 
she  })resents  to  us  her  fullest  disc,  but  when  she  is  at  that  nearer 
point  where  she  is  most  intensely  illuminated.  AVe  see  somewhat 
less  of  her,  but  she  shines  brighter.  It  is  much  the  same  with  the 
translations  of  a  book.  A  little  less  of  the  original  mav  be  seen  in 
one  than  another ;  nevertheless,  preserinng  substantial  accuracy  of 
meaning  it  may,  in  addition,  be  so  strongly  illuminated — may,  by 
felicity  or  energy  of  diction,  so  influence  the  imagination  and  affec¬ 
tions  of  the  reader,  as  to  be  incontestably  superior,  and  preserve 
the  essential  spirit  of  the  book  incomparably  better. 

If  any  one  wishes  to  see  the  extent  to  which  infelicities  of  diction 
and  style  may  dilute  even  the  spirit  of  the  Bible,  wonderfully  as  it 
is  constructed  to  aid  the  translator,  and  naturally  as  it  clothes 
itself  in  the  most  idiomatic  forms  of  every  language  into  which  it 
is  rendered,  let  him  compare  some  of  the  passages  of  the  Xew 
Testament  in  the  common  version  iiith  those  in  the  Catholic 
translation  of  the  Rheim’s  New  Testament.  ^lost  thankful,  indeed, 
ought  Ib’otestants  to  be  that  such  a  translation  is  in  circulation 
among  British  Roman  Catholics  ;  for  faulty  as  a  translation  of  the 
Bible  may  be,  it  is  impossible  for  (inf/  translation,  (if  tolerably 
faithful),  to  disguise  its  essential  facts  and  doctrines.  A'b/c.s  and 
f//o.s.sr.s  (‘an  alone  do  that,  and  not,  even  then,  effectually.  The 
‘‘  candle  of  the  Lord”  shines  through  even  the  dullest  horn-lantern 
into  which  the  clumsiest  translator  may  stick  it ;  though  it  will 
shiiie  indefinitely  brighter  in  proportion  to  the  transparency  of  the 
medium.  Similarly,  the  light  may  be  made  dim  and  ineffectual  by 
the  lack  of  such  transparency  in  the  medium,  and  it  is  often  just 
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thoii?^  oiir  friends  of  tlie  Homan  CatlioHc  Church  feared  there 
would  be  an  explosion  if  they  did  not  fix  the  light  of  truth  in  a 

safety-lamp/’  and  interpose  between  its  liame  and  the  eye  an 
obscuring  gauze.  Take  the  following  exaiiij)les  : — 

“  Who  will  reform  the  hochj  of  our  lojcuess  — Phil,  iii.,  21. 

“  Ill  like  maimer,  ye  young  men,  be  suliject  to  the  ancients.  And 
do  ve  all  insinuate  humUity  one  to  another.” — 1  Peter  v.,  5. 

‘‘  God  is  charity,  and  he  that  abideth  in  charity  abideth  in  God.” — 
1  John  iv.,  lb. 

“  And  every  spirit  that  dissolveth  Jesus  is  not  of  God.” — 1  John  iv.,  3. 

In  like  manner,  the  frequent  substitution  of  Latinistic  terms  for 
the  strong  and  homely  vernacular ;  as  “  solicitude  ”  for  “  care,” 
‘Monganimity”  for  “long-suffering,”  “recede”  for  “go  back,”  “  in¬ 
justice  ”  for  “unrighteousness,”  “  divesting  ”  for  “spoiling,”  “ob¬ 
scenity”  for  “  tilthiness,”  “  benignity”  for  “  gentleness,”  and  so  on, 
gives  the  whole  version  a  certain  foreign  air,  and  produces  an  im¬ 
pression,  as  we  read  it,  as  if  a  thin  veil  had  been  drawn  over  the 
words.* 


"We  cannot  say  that  there  are  many  cases  In  which  the  meaning 
is  unintelligible,  even  in  this  version ;  but  it  is  made  much  less 
nnd  by  the  diction  employed,  whicli,  even  in  the  last  re\dsed 
edition  of  the  version,  is  tar  too  full  of  book-words.  The  style  of 
the  Bible  is  so  marvellously  constructed  for  transfusion  of  its 
thoughts  into  all  the  dialects  of  the  world ;  it  has  such  strong 
affinities  with  whatever  is  most  energetic,  simple,  and  idiomatic  in 
them,  that  only  a  translator  very  skilled  indeed  in  translat- 
ing  badly  can  render  the  histories  of  the  Old  Testament  or  the 
Gospels  of  the  Xew  venj  faulty  as  regards  diction.  But,  iiever- 
theless,  one  version,  even  of  those  parts,  may  be  indefinitely  better 
or  worse  than  another. 

But  dismissing  the  idea  of  an  entirely  new  translation,  or,  which 
would  come  to  much  the  same  thing,  the  consigning  of  the  entire 
“common  version’^  to  the  unlimited  tinkering  of  any  man  or  body 
of  men  on  their  sole  authoritg,  it  must  be  confessed  that  a  revision 
rigorously  restricted  to  the  passages  in  which  error  or  other  grave 
defect,  (as  obsolete  forms),  is  charged,  is  a  totally  different  thing. 
Xo  such  sweeping  changes*  as  might,  aiul^qwetty  ceiAtiinly  would, 
attend  an  entirely  new  version  need  be  introduced  in  a  cautious 
revision  of  the  old.  Comparafiveh/  few,  (however  numerous  abso¬ 
lutely),  are  the  passages  which  re(piiro  any  alteration,  and  the 


*  An  amusing  collection  of  portentous  Latinisms  are  given  from  the  Rhenish 
Version  in  Trench’s  English,  Past  and  Ih’esent.”  “  Impudicity,”  “  ebrieties,’* 
“  commessations,”  and  “  longanimity  ”  would  certainly  need  a  dictionary  for  tho 
hulk  of  common  readers. 
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difference  between  re-toucliIn<x  these  and  pavin^:  us  an  entirelv  now 
version,  would  be  as  the  difference  between  repairinp;  a  little 
dila])idation  in  an  old  fabric,  and  razinp:  it  1‘roni  the  foundations  to 
build  it  afresh.  The  aecuniulations  of  sacred  science  during;  two 
ec'iituries  and  a-half  are  sulliciently  larp:e,  at  least,  to  justify  the 
attempt  at  revision,  and  modern  scholarshi])  is  fully  equal  to  the 
task  of  ])ronoun(‘inp:  on  the  value  of  any  pro})osed  emeiidatioiis. 

Jhit  even  tluai,  we  confess  reluctance  to  allow  any  jdialanx 
of  (U’itics,  however  learned  and  cautious,  to  undertake  and  compkie 
the  work  without,  in  some  sense,  the  co-operation  of  the  public; 
that  is,  we  should  not  like  it  to  l)e  performed  on  their  sole  respon- 
sibility ;  we  should  not  like  the  llible  to  be  given  (so  to  speak) 
into  their  hands,  to  ex])unge  and  alter  at  their  ])leasure,  and  then 
to  he  handed  back  to  us  as  a  ‘‘  Common  Version,”  with  the  so- 
called  emendations  already  made,  which  (without  a  voice),  we  are 
required  to  accejit.  AVe  should  like  the  ]>ublic  to  have  a  choice  in 
the  matter ;  to  have  means  of  comparison,  and  time  to  form  a 
judgment — the  learned,  on  the  value  of  the  interpretation ;  and 
the  general  reader,  on  the  merits  of  the  expression  in  the  altered 
passages. 

AW*  will  Vadefly  state  what  seems  to  us  the  most  unolqectionable 
mode  in  which  this  end  might  be  effected. 

AVe  should  like,  then,  to  see  certain  public  bodies,  which  have 
the  re(piisite  wealth  and  learning  (as,  for  exaniple,  the  Ihiiver- 
sities),  or  the  wealth  that  might  hire  the  learning  (as  some  of  our 
gri'at  religious  societies),  enlisting  in  the  serWce  a  number  of  the 
first  scholars  of  our  day,  and  assigning  to  each  a  moderate  portion 
of  the  sacred  volume  for  revision.  After  a  diligent  examination 
of  the  text,  and  the  due  use  of  all  pliilological  and  criticid 
lights,  each  might  suggest  what  alterations,  in  his  judgment,  were 
i’i'(|uired  in  the  jiortlon  consigned  to  his  care  ;  the  suggestions  of 
each  might  be  submitted  to  the  rest,  and,  at  last,  such  emendations 
as  had  the  general  concurrence  might  be  Introduced — not  into  the 
text  of  the  common  version — but  into  an  edition  of  it,  printed  in 
double  columns  ;  one  of  which  should  be  devoted  to  the  text  of 
the  common  version  itself,  and  the  other  to  thepro])osed  alterations 
— this  latter  column,  where  no  alterations  were  necessary  or  pro- 
]>os(‘d,  b(‘ing  left  blank.  The  emendations  should  he  j)rinted  over 
against  the  vt'rses  which  they  affected ;  and,  perhaps,  in  order  to 
throw  these  out  more  distinctlv  before  the  eve,  thev  might  be 
]»rinted  in  red  letter.  At  the  same  time,  the  hodi/  of  such  emen¬ 
dations  might  be  ])rinted  se])arately,  in  a  cheap  form,  for  ordinary 
readers  who  could  not  purchase  the  more  bulky  volume.  This 
would  obviate  the  objection  that  the  public  would  be  left,  for  the 
time  dining  which  opinion  was  forming  on  the  merits  of  the 
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proposed  emendations,  in  ignorance  of  what  scholarship  and 
rt'Si  arch  had  done  for  the  sacred  text  and  its  interpretation  during 
tlie  last  two  centuries  and  a-half.  The  jieople  would  have  the 
ivsults,  though  not  incorporated  in  an  edition  of  the  common 
version,  and  they  could  make  the  comparison  for  themselves. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  suggest  the  ])uhlic  body  or  bodies  who  might 
take  upon  tJu  m-selces — for  we  would  have  it  undertaken  />//  them¬ 
selves — this  responsible  task.  One  naturally  looks  to  the  Univer¬ 
sities  as  the  parties  by  whom  it  might  be  most  hojiefully  enterc'd 
upon.  Jhit,  in  fact,  if  the  work  were  attempted  simultaneously 
bvtwo  or  three  public  bodies,  it  might  he  as  well.*  2s  o  harm  could 
well  follow,  and  some  good  might.  Larger  resources  of  learning, 
critical  skill,  and  taste  would  he  pressed  into  the  service,  and  a 
wider  basis  of  ultimate  com])arison  and  selection  would  he  secured ; 
while  agreement  (and  in  the  majority  of  cases  there  would  ho 
substantial  agreement)  would  he  an  additional  argument  for  the 
soundness  of,  at  least,  the  iutvrprvfaiion  arrived  at. 

Supposing  such  emendations  made,  we  would  then  have  them, 
as  we  have  said,  left  in  the  hands  of  the  ])eople  ;  that  a  public 
opinion  might  gradually  grow  up,  and  express  itself  about  them, 
before  any  attempt  was  made  to  substitute  them  for  the  correspond- 
iiigpassages  in  the  current  version.  Apart  from  some  such  ordeal, 
by  which  the  value  of  these  emendations  might  be  tested,  we 
fancy  that  the  nation  would  be  loth  to  give  any  body  of  men,  how- 
('ver  leaiTK'd,  the  liberty,  and  that  tJu'i/  would  be  ecpially  reluctant 
to  accept  the  res})onsibility,  of  using  the  sjxmge  to  any  part  of  the 
ri'ceived  version,  and  summarily  substituting  something  else  in  its 
place.  AA'hatever  is  done  should  b(‘  done  before  the  eyes  of  the 
public,  and  with  the  fullest  means  of  judging  of  its  propriety. 

Hence  the  importan(?e  we  attach  to  the  condition  that  the  pro¬ 
posed  alterations  should  be  deliberately  submitted  to  the  jiublic 
eye;  not  merely  that  the  criticism  of  the  learned  might  be  heard 
as  to  the  iiiter])retation,  but,  (wliat  is  scarcely  less  important  in 
such  a  case),  that  the  voice  of  the  intelligent,  though  }iot  learned, 
])ublic  niiglit  1)C  heard  on  the  translation  itself ;  on  the  merits  of 
the  diction  and  stvle  ;  whether  the  words  substituted  worthilv  re- 
placed  the  strong  sinewy  English  of  the  present  version,  or 
whether  learning,  as  so  often  hap})ens,  had  diluted  the  force  of  ex¬ 
pression  by  fond  preference  for  a  classical  diction. 

Aor  let  it  be  supposed  that  the  in'stincts^)f  unleariTed,  unsophis¬ 
ticated  English  ears  would  be  of  little  value.  We  have  already 


*  Some  of  the  great  societieis,  the  ohjeet  of  which  is  tlie  dilfusioii  of  religious 
knowledge — and  of  which  the  revenues  are  princely — might  legitimately  devote  a 
moderate  grant  from  their  funds,  for  a  series  of  years,  to  so  good  a  work  ;  and  if 
several  of  them  w  ere  to  join  in  the  object,  the  tax  on  each  would  be  light. 
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said  that  it  would  ho  very  possible  for  a  number  of  learned  men 
to  ^ve  us  a  H'ally  more  accurate  translation  by  availing  them¬ 
selves  of  all  the  aids  of  modern  learning  and  research,  and  vet 
systematically  deteriorate  the  whole  by  dilution  of  phrase ;  bv  a 
want  of  tact  for  p(‘rc*eiving  the  full  force  and  energ\^  of  vernacular 
idioms  and  constructions,  which,  by  the  way,  is  usually  one  of  the 
weak  points  in  men  of  mere  erudition.  No  wonder  that  it  is  so, 
for  learned  men  read  much  in  foreijni  languages,  and  are  chietiy 
conversant  with  English  books  in  which  there  is  an  undue  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  foreign  element ;  they  are  also  very  often  segregated, 
to  a  great  extent,  from  the  walks  of  common  life,  in  which  the 
life  of  the  vernacular  diction  (the  Saxon)  chiedy  circulates.  In 
English,  the  native  and  the  foreign  elements,  the  conduence  of 
which  forms  it,  are  both  very  large  ;  an  immense  number  of  our 
synonyms  are  derived  from  both ;  but  it  is  those  derived  from 
foreign  sources  which  are  most  naturally  suggested  to  habits  of 
learned  thought.  Unless,  therefore,  erudition  is  conjoined  with 
unusual  activity  of  the  imagination  (and  gi’eat  linguistic  and  philo¬ 
logical  talent  is  seldom  allied  to  a  poetic  temperament)  ;  unless  it 
also  has  its  tendencies  corrected  by  per})etual  familiarity  with  the 
literature  in  which  the  dialect  of  common  life  is  principally  found, 
the  diction  it  employs  is  certain  to  be  coloured  by  an  excessive  in¬ 
fusion  of  the  classical  elements  of  our  language. 

Take,  for  examjde,  Lowth,  a  man,  not  only  of  learning,  but  of 
elegant  imagination  and  accomjdished  taste.  Ilis  translation  of 
Isaiah  bears  witness  to  his  ])ossession  of  all  these  qualities  ;  yet 
how  often  has  he  diluted  the  force  of  the  diction  in  his  attempt  to 
mend  the  common  version  I  ^"o  doubt  his  translation  has  still 
graver  faults ;  he  is  often  bold,  even  rash,  in  his  interpretations, 
founded,  as  they  not  seldom  are,  on  conjectural,  or  very  partially 
sustained  emendation  of  the  text ;  and  this  shows  us,  by  the  way, 
how  unwise  it  would  be  to  give  an\’  indi\4dual  men  authority  to 
substitute  their  translations  for  those  of  the  common  version  till 
general  criticism  has  thoroughly  sifted  them.  Ilut,  to  waive  that, 
for  it  is  in  point  of  diction  that  we  more  particularly  speak  of 
Lowth’s  version  at  ])resent.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  he  has,  in 
many  cases,  made  real  improvements,  so  that,  on  the  whole,  he 
has  ])roduced  a  version  of  great  merit  and  elegance ;  yet  it  is 
eijually  undeniable,  we  think,  that  an  ear  thoroughly  attuned  to  the 
vernacular,  will  detect  a  pervading  languor  of  expression  as  com- 
j)ared  with  the  energ\'  of  the  common  version,  arising  from  the 
insensible  preference  of  a  highly-cultivated  literary  taste  for  the 


classical  elements  in  our  language.  To  go  no  further  than  the 


First  Chapter  for  a  sjiecimen,  who  can  endure  the  substitution 
of  the  frigid,  general  term  “  possessor  for  the  appropriate  word 
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‘•(nnier/'  or  the  ‘‘crib  of  his  lord’’  for  “his  master’s  crib;” 
whore  the  latter  has  uot  only  the  advantage  in  the  tenns,  but  in 
the  brief  construction  also  i'  “  The  ox  knoweth  his  ()\Mier,”  says 
the  eoiiimon  version,  “and  the  ass  his  master’s  crib.”  “The  ox 
knoweth  his  possessor,”  says  Lowth,  “  and  the  ass  the  crib  id*  his 
lord.”  Isaiah  i.  20,  “  Afterward  thou  shalt  be  called  the  city  of 
ri  Jiteuusness,  the  faithful  citf' — C.  ATu’sion.  “  And  after  this,”  says 
bowtii,  “  thy  name  shall  be  called  the  city  of  righteousness,  the 
faithful  metropolis  !”  In  this  ])assage,  surely  the  affected  pliraso 
“faithful  metropolis,”  e(iiially  injures  the  diction  and  the  rhythm. 
Cliap.  i.  21) — 00,  “  For  ye  shall  be  asbanied  of  the  ile.re>i  which 
VO  have  desired.  .  .  .  A\  hen  ye  shall  be  as  an  ilex  whoso 

ioaves  are  blasted.”  ^Vhat  is  the  particular  advantage  that 
is  to  countervail  the  introduction  of  the  “  ilex,”  in  place  of  the 
“oak”  of  the  comnion  version,  wo  know  not.  It  may  be  said, 
perliaps,  that  an  “  ilex  ”  k  an  “  ilex,”  and  there  is  an  end  of  the 
matter.  ]>ut  Lowth  himself  acknowledges  that  the  meaning  of  tho 
Hebrew  term  is  dubious;  he  might,  therefore,  have  left  the  word 
as  it  was.  It  had  tho  merit  of  being,  at  least,  intelligible  to  tho 
col  union  reader. 

In  short,  wo  will  venture  to  say,  that  where  there  is  no  change  of 
meaning — Lowth’s  substitution  of  terms,  or  changes  of  construc¬ 
tion,  are  for  tho  worse,  either  in  point  of  energy,  or  rln  thm,  nine 
times  out  of  ten. 

Hence,  in  our  judgment,  the  necessity  that  popular — 
the  intuitive  taste  of  those  who  ciinnot  criticise  the  rendering, 
but  can  criticise  the  diction,  should  have  o2)portunity  of  declaring 
itM  If. 

Hut  to  return.  If  the  cautious  and  temperate  emendations, 
proposed  and  })ul)lished  in  the  way  described,  were  laid  before  tho 
})eople,  a  })ublic  judgment  with  respect  to  them  would,  in  time,  bo 
ex})ressed  ;  learning  would  canvass  the  interpretation,  and  even 
the  comnion  reader  would  compare,  and  try  by  the  ear,  the  merits 
of  the  expression.  Of  many  minute  changes  the  obvious  justice 
would  be  recognized  at  once  ;  and,  v  itli  regard  to  others,  though 
it  would  not  be  possible  to  count  votes,  a  general  concurrence  of 
approval  or  disapproval  might  and  would  be  inferable  fivmi  tho 
verdicts  of  the  organs  of  })ublio  opinion;  Thus  ta  sift  and  canvass 
the  work  of  critics,  and  to  afford  opportunity  to  public  opinion 
deliberately  to  give  or  withhold  its  sanction,  might  take  a  score  of 
years  or  so ;  but  that  would  be  of  little  conse([uence  as  conijiared 
^^th  the  importance  of  the  object,  and  its  satisfactory  ultimato 
attainment ;  and,  at  all  events,  as  we  have  already  said,  none, 
during  this  interval  (be  it  long  or  short),  would  be  defrauded  of 
any  of  the  lights  derivable  from  modern  learning  and  research — 
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since  the  rfsults  of  all  would  be  in  their  hands,  though  not 
incorporated  as  vet  with  the  text. 

W1  leii  such  sanction  has  been  given  by  the  general,  though  not 
formal,  concurrence  of  the  collective  intelligence  of  the  nation,  it 
would  be  ]>ossible  to  authorize  a  body  of  critics  to  incorporate  the 
emendations  in  the  text. 

If  any  such  gradual  method  of  effecting  this  great  object  were 
adoj)ted,  it  would,  at  least,  be  attended  with  this  advantage ;  it 
would  be  possible  to  hope  that  we  might  still  have  such  a  thing  as 
a  common  version.^’  We  have  (‘X])ressed  a  doubt  whether  any 
men  would  like  to  have  the  resjionsibility  imposed  on  them,  “as  a 
(\unmission,”  to  thrust  out  portions  of  the  present  translation,  and 
thrust  sometliing  else  of  their  own  in  its  jdace,  without  consulting 
the  public  feeling ;  but  we  have  no  manner  of  doubt  that  if  they 
were  c'ver  so  willing,  very  few  ])eople  would  be  disposed  to  ac([uiesce 
in  such  a  summary  proceedure  ;  they  would  cling  to  the  Old  Bible 
in  ])reterence  to  what  they  would  be  disposed  to  consider — if  only 
because  their  ear,  their  associations,  and  their  judgment  liad  never 
been  pn'pared  for  them — as  “  new-fangled  alterations.”  The 
inestimable  advantage  of  having  a  “  common  version”  of  universal 
use  and  reference  must  be  lost  to  us  from  that  day. 

The  plan  jiroposed  would  also  secure  another  advantage,  on 
which  we  have  laid  much  stress.  In  truth,  it  is  no  trifling  one. 
By  allowing  time  for  the  formation  of  public  opinion  on  the  value 
of  the  emendations,  and  getting  the  ])ublic  ear  as  well  as  judgment 
in  their  favour,  there  would  be  no  sudden  shock  to  feeling,  no 
charm  of  aiu*ient  association  sacrificed  till  new  associations  had 
encrusted  themsedves  around  the  proposed  novelty ;  no  chasm  to 
lea}),  in  passing  from  the  old  to  the  new  ;  none  of  that  startling 
unwelcome  surprise  which  would  be  felt  if  a  “  Commission ”  of 
critics  took  the  common  version  into  their  closets,  and  brought 
it  out  with  a  number  of  perfect  novelties  inserted,  instead  of  the 
well-remembered  words  and  ])hrases.  The  translation  would  be 
apt  to  look,  to  the  unjirepared  common  reader,  as  if  it  had 
become  ])ie-bald,  or  as  though  “  pieces  of  new  cloth  had  been 
sewn  on  to  the  old  garments.” 

( )ne,  and  not  the  least,  curious  feature  of  a  temperate  revision 
printed  in  the  form  we  have  jiroposed,  would  be  that  it  would 
distinctly  show  how  few  j)assages  comparatively  required  alteration. 
Not  a  few  of  the  second  columns,  in  which  the  departures  from 
the  common  version  were  alone  registered,  would  be  quite  blank; 
many  more  nearly  so  ;  so  meritorious  as  a  translation,  and  so 
masterly  as  a  piece  of  English,  is  the  present  version  !  Not  that, 
as  we  have  conceded,  this  approximate  accuracy  should  prevent  any 
attempt  to  render  it  yet  more  accurate,  care  only  being  taken  that 
the  attempt  be  such  as  really  to  improve  and  not  to  impair. 
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It  will  be  seen  from  our  remarks,  that  we  attach  an  importance 
to  the  manner  of  translation,  to  the  expremon^  only  inferior  to  that 
we  attach  to  the  matter ;  and,  in  tlie  case  of  the  r)ll)le,  most 
justly  ;  for  there  the  /o/v/z  is  also  of  the  essence.  In  all  works  of 
genius,  indeed,  the  connection  between  thought  and  its  symbol  is 
indissoluble,  and,  to  injure  the  diction  is  to  rob  the  thought ;  but, 
most  of  all,  in  that  book  in  which  the  genius  that  composed  it 
was,  ^^'ithout  a  figure,  ‘‘  divine  — informed  and  animated  by  the 
inspiration  of  that  spirit  which  knew’’  perfectly  ‘‘  what  was  in 
mail” — all  the  avenues  to  all  his  faculties ;  and  which  designed 
the  Jhble  not  only  to  convey  truth,  but  to  convey  it  in  a  manner 
adapted  to  lay  hold  of  all  the  constituents  of  our  nature — to  seize 
alike  the  memory,  the  imagination,  the  affections,  and  the  heart. 

To  sum  up  what  we  have  said  : — That  a  tempm'ate  revision  of 
the  “  common  version”  should  be  attempted  we  have  no  doubt, 
provided  only  these  conditions  he  secured  : — 1st.  Tliat  the  task 
can  be  achieved  without  inti’oducing  more  error  than  will  be 
corrected ;  and  this  danger  can  hardly  be,  if,  leaving  the  bulk  of 
the  present  version  as  it  is  excetit  where  error  is  charged,  the 
small  portions  in  whicli  it  /s  charged  were  adjusted  to  the  inter¬ 
pretation  which  two  centuries  of  investigation  may  have  established 
asthe//v^c.  2ndly.  Supposing  the  infinitesimal  increase  of  accuracy 
thus  conferred  on  the  translation  is  not  more  than  paid  for  by 
impoverisliment  of  diction  or  style ;  and  this  again  could  hardly 
be,  provided  the  bulk  of  the  authorized  renderings  remained 
unchanged,  and  criticism  only  ventured  to  deal  witli  those  in  which 
the  advance  of  philological  and  historical  knowledge  had  discerned 
a  daw  ;  and,  di’dlv,  provided  there  was  no  summary  foisting  of 
these  supposed  emendations  into  the  text  on  the  sole  responsibility 
of  any  learned  man,  or  body  of  learned  men  ;  or  till  the  public 
could  form  and  express  its  judgment  respecting  them. 

If  these  conditions  for  the  safe  performance  of  the  task  be 
secured,  we  deem  it  plain  as  any  proj)osition  can  be  made,  that  it 
should  be  attempteit ;  and  for  this  sim])le  reason  already  urged, 
that  it  must  be  the  wish  of  everv  Christian  man  to  render  the 


translation  of  the  AVord  of  God  as  perfect  as  it  can  possibly  be 
made  ;  and,  therefore,  no.t  to  plead  for  the  ])erpetual  retention  of 
any  removable  errors  or  blemislies,  great  f)r  litt-fo.  This  we  re¬ 
gard  as  a  self-evident  truism  to  everv  Christian,  and  lieyond  all 


doubt  or  dispute.  •  To  present  an  exact  mirror  of  the  meaning  of 
the  AVord  of  God,  even  to  the  minutest  part  of  it,  without  flaw,  or 


speck,  or  distortion,  must  l>e  the  wish  and  aim,  at  least,  of  every 


one  who  knows  what  he  means,  when  he  savs  that  ho  believes  the 


Bible  is  the  ‘‘  AAford  of  God.” 


And  that  the  effect  of  the  sum  of  the  many  little  improvements 
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would  not  be  ineonsidcTable,  may  be  easily  iniap^inod.  Who  can 
doubt  it,  that  considers  the  immense  labours  that  have  been 
c‘xj)ended  (ni  the  text  itself — on  the  grammar  and  philoso])liy  of 
the  sacri'd  languages— on  the  more  accurate  investigation  of 
oriental  history  and  anti([uities,  manners  and  customs,  since  oiir 
venerable  translators  comjileted  their  work  h  Though  in  such  ri'^. 
sion  no  (me  ])assage  (d*  importance  were  altered,  the  collective 
(‘fleet  of  a  number  of  minute  improvements  (like  the  last  touches 
of  the  sculptor’s  chisel  or  the  painter’s  brush  when  the  work 
seems,  to  every  eye  but  the  artist’s,  finished),  might  gi’eatly  add 
to  the  beauty  of  the  whole  ;  as,  on  the  other  hand,  the  collective 
effect  of  a  number  of  deteriorations,  though  each  trifling,  ini<>ht 
greatly  ‘unpair  that  beauty.  Hence,  effectual  securities  are 
necessary  that  any  alterations  should  be  improvements,  and  that 
there  should  be  no  rough  handling  of  such  an  heirloom  as  the 
English  nation  jiossesses  in  the  common  version. 

A  certain  class  of  minute  improvements,  that  would  commend 
themselves  to  instant  and  universal  ajiproval,  would  alone  add  not 
a  little  to  the  elegance,  and  detract  nothing  from  the  fidelity 
of  the  version.  They  arc  too  obvious  to  need  mention.  Our 
translators  have  unhapjnly  adopted  certain  literal  translations  of 
Hebrew  idioms,  which  ha^^ng  passed  into  common  speech,  sug¬ 
gested  nothing  coarse  to  oriental  ears,  and  would  also  sound 
less  coarse  in  our  ancestors’  ears  than  in  our  own.  They  might 
be  readily  exchanged  for  modes  of  ex]n'ession  which,  being  the 
correspondent  idioms  of  our  own  speech,  mean  with  us  just  what 
the  original  expressed  to  the  Hebrews,  and  would,  therefore,  be  in 
fact  a  more  faithfal,  though  a  less  literal,  reflection  of  the  sense. 
We  need  not  particularise  any  of  these  few  expressions ;  for 
which,  indeed,  the  common  sense  of  the  public  reader  generally 
substitutes  a  ready’  ecpiivalent.  Ihit  it  is  well  to  get  rid  of  them, 
if  onlv  to  silence  the  prudery  of  a  captious  infidelity’  which, 
amidst  the  often  unutterable  impurities  of  its  o^^’n  literature,  is 
apt  to  be  seized  with  qualms  of  scrupulous  delicacy  when  it  is 
its  cue  to  dilate  on  the  grossness  of  the  Bible !  The  grossness 
consists,  however,  in  renderings  ill-adapted  to  our  Western  ear.^, 
not  in  idioms  of  the  East,  which,  as  commonly’  received  forms  of 
speech,  conveyed  none  of  the  indelicacy’  which  we  fancy  in  thoin 
to  those  who  daily’  used  them. 

Similar  observations  a])plv  to  the  translation  of  some  of  the 
oriental  trojies.  These  are  sometimes  rendered,  not  as  they’  ought 
to  have  been,  in  accordance  with  the  princi])les  of  reaJh/  faithful 
translation,  into  ecpiivalent  tropes  of  our  o\mi  language,  but  into 
the  terms  which  literallv  stand  for  them.  It  is  iustlv  remarked 
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l»v  Camphell  in  his  ‘^riiilosophy  of  rilietorie,”  that  different 
iKitioiis,  follo^inp:  different  analoijnes  or  fancies,  or  the  notions  of 
tluir  current  ])liysiolo;;y,  have  assigned  vtuy  ditferent  organs  of 
tlic  body  as  the  habitat  of  the  very  same  emotions.  In  every 
.qicli  case,  truth  of  translation  would  re(piire  that  the  trope  should 
1)0  rcndiTcd  into  corres])ondent  tropes,  not  into  the  literal  ti'rms, 
wliich  in  the  language  of  the  translator  may  have,  and  generally 
liavc,  no  tropical  equivalence.  For  example,  the  word  “  bowels’’ 
vdicn  used  metajdiorieally  for  ‘‘compassion”  should  be  nuidcred 
1)V  tlie  word  “  heart,”  which  we  westerns  have  generally  fixed  upon 
r.s  the  symbolical  seat  of  the  same  emotion.  AVI  leii  once  siudi  a 
sviiibol  of  speech  has  become  the  si(/n  of  a  purely 

mental  conce])tion,  those  who  ordinarily  use  it  think  no  longer 
of  tlie  original  meaning  of  the  word — of  the  organ  which  has 
given  origin  to  the  metaphor.  AVhen  the  flebrews  or  (hi'eks 
iiq'd  “bowels”  for  “compassion,”  they  were  doubtless  as  little 
troubled  with  any  ludicrous  visual  images  as  we,  when  we  sjieak 
of  a  man  of  a  tender  “heart,”  are  led  to  think  of  the  ])hysical 
organ — the  cone  of  flesh — so  called.  Yet,  because  we  have  a 
ditferent  trope  from  theirs  (though  they  had  onrs  too),  the  use  of 
tlie  word  “  bowels”  in  some  contexts  gives  our  translation  a  Indi- 
mms  air;  just  as  to  an  oriental  many  of  our  metaphors,  for 
which  they  have  no  literal  counterpart,  would  also  sound  uncouth 
or  ridiculous.  The  true  method  of  giving  the  faithful  translation 
of  all  such  expressions  would  be  to  render  them,  not  into  their 
literal,  but  their  tropical  equivalents. 

Another  obvious  improvement  would  be  the  getting  rid  of  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  the  italics  with  which  our  too  scrupulous 
translators  have  loaded  the  sacred  page,  and  which  give  the 
ignorant  reader  an  idea  that  they  have  added  a  great  deal  of 
their  oini,  whereas  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  these  italics  simply 
express  what  is  included  essentially  in  the  Hebrew  and  (ireek 
forms  of  speech,  in  the  idioms  and  inflections,  and  are  a  sub¬ 
stantive  part  of  the  rendering. 

( )ther,  and  still  more  important  emendations,  such  as  improve¬ 
ments  occasionally  in  the  syntax,  the  getting  rid  of  forms  once 
current,  but  now  truly  archaic ;  and,  in  not  a  few  instances,  the 
correction  of  positively’  obscure  or  erroneous  translations,  will  ho 
found  specified  in  Chapters  X.  to  X.  of  the  interesting  work  by 
Ifoan  Trench,  recently  ])ublished,  and  entitled  “  On  the  Authorised 
AVrsion  of  the  New  Tes^anlc^lt,  in  <3onnectron  with  some  Itecent 
Froposals  for  its  Revision.”* 

*  An  obvious  iinprovcnient  in  form  would  be  "ainod  l)y  the  adoption  of  tlie 
principle  of  the  para<;rai)b  llible.  The  convenience  of  the  old  division  into  verses, 
for  the  jairpose  of  reference,  mipht  still  he  secured  by  printiuf;  the  numbers,  as  in 
tliat  Hihle,  in  the  margin,  without  making  each  verse  a  paragrajih  in  itself. 
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Some  translations  of  insulated  portions  of  the  New  Testament 
have  recently  Ix^cii  made  in  this  country  'with  the  professed  desitm 
of  ‘‘  improving the  common  version.  The  attempt  \vhieh  has  ex. 
cited  mo.st  attiaitioii  is  that  under  the  joint  editorship  of  five  eler^v 
men  of  cousiderahle  reputation  for  talent  and  learning,  of  whoni 
Dean  Alford  is  one. 

This  attempt,  at  all  events,  illustrates  one  point — the  verv 
limited  amount  of  change  that  any  judicious  editing  can  operate 
in  the  common  version.’’  It  is  impossible  not  to  award  great 
praise  to  our  “  five  divines  ”  for  moderation  and  self-control  in  a 
case  in  which  there  are  so  many  temptations  to  overdo,  if  onlv  to 
show  to  critical  acumen  that  the  task  is  not  a  needless  one! 
Hut  instead  of  indulging  the  love  of  novelty,  they  have  acted  on 
the  principle  of  doing  a  minimum  and  the  consequence  is,  that 
"we  may  ivad  l)age  after  page  of  their  new  translation,  and  find 
only  a  few  verbal  changes  ;  not  always,  by  the  way,  necessarv, 
and  we  must  add  not  alwavs,  in  our  estimation,  imjirovements 

e  cannot,  for  exam])le,  say  that  the  words,  “  My  meat  is  to  ^/othe 
will  of  my  father  ”  are  improved  by  the  form,  “  My  meat  is  to  hr 
doinfjf  the  will  of  my  father;”  nor,  as  we  think,  is  the  alteration 
in  John,  xiii.  ‘23,  at  all  to  be  commended.  The  word  “leauin?” 
seems  to  us  the  only  genuine  English  word  which  expresses  the 
posture ;  and  as  the  ancient  custom  at  meals  is  universally  kno^n, 
we  cannot  see  what  end  is  answered  by  lengthening  and  weakenins 
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the  word  into  the  phrase,  “  reclinin<r  at  meat.’’  We  may  say  the 
saino  of  several  verbal  alterations  xvhieli  appear  to  us  to  convey 
neither  more  nor  loss  than  the  terms  which  were  previously  used, 
niid  whicli  might  therefore  have  been  retained.  “  Thou  wast 
n!fn(j>ilt(  r  born  in  sin  seems  to  us  every  whit  as  good  as  “  Thou 
wast  v'holhj  born  in  siii,”  which  eliaiige  of  word  is  tliooiily  altera¬ 
tion  in  the  verse.  In  like  manner,  some  of  the  transpositions  of 
words,  where  no  change  of  them  is  proposed,  are,  we  fancy',  wholly 
uiineccssarv,  and  ocoasionally  render  the  passage  less  musical. 

'•  Neither  pray  I  for  these  alone  '*’  does  not  seem  to  us  to  he  im¬ 
proved  by  tlie  form,  “  Yet  not  for  these  alone  do  1  ])ray’.*’ 
thi  the  whole,  however,  these  tentative  ettorts  of  our  five 
rliviiies  deserve  higli  praise  ;  most  of  all  for  the  severe  self-control 
which  tlie  editors  have  exercised,  and  their  superiority  to  the 
littleness  of  ostentatiously  innovating  for  innovation’s  sake.  Of 
one  thing  we  are  certain,  that  their  labours  must  have  a  happy 
tendency  at  least  in  checking  all  exaggerated  estimates  of  the  error 
which  remains  to  he  corrected  in  the  common  version,  and  of  the 
iinproveineiits  of  which  it  is  susceptible.  AYc  entirely'  agree  in  the 
statements  with  which  their  modest  preface  commences.  They'  say, 
“lu'fraiiiing  altogether  from  any'  expression  of  opinion  respecting 
the  desirableness  of  an  Authorized  Revision  of  the  existing  Aversion, 
we  have  thought  that  the  best  method  of  allay  ing  agitation,  and 
enabling  those  who  cannot  examine  the  question  for  themselves  to 
form  a  correct  view  of  the  real  state  of  the  ease,  would  ho  to  offer 
as  iaithfnl  and  complete  aversion  of  a  portion  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  as  it  was  in  our  power  to  coiistrnet.  In  so  doing,  however, 
we  have  kej)t  two  objects  distinctly  in  our  view  :  the  one  to  exhibit 
ill  the  fullest,  most  honest,  and  most  loy'al  manner  the  actuah 
meaning  of  the  iiis})ir(‘d  AA'ord  of  God,  allowing  no  subjective  pre¬ 
ferences  or  preconceived  views  to  inteifere  with  this  simple  and 
faithful  exposition  in  English  of  the  original  text  of  Holy  Scrip¬ 
ture  ;  the  other,  to  show,  as  far  as  is  compatible  with  this  first  and 
chiefest  object,  that  the  Authorized  AYrsion  is  indeed  a  precious 
and  holy  possession,  and  that  the  errors  of  it  are  very  slight  and 
few  in  comparison  of  its  many'  and  great  excellencies.” 

AVe  commend  the  whole  of  this  preface  to  the  attention  of  the 
reader,  as  well  as  the  very  interesting  and  able  work  of  Dean 
Trench.  Both  will  have  the  effect  of  healthfully' stimulating  public 
attention  to  this  important  subject,  and  of  helping  to  form  public 
opinion  upon  it. 
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LIFE  AXI)  HEALTH  ASSUILVAX'E. 


There  are  low  financial  ari'ano^emeiits  connected  with  personal 
]>riidence  and  foresight  with  which  it  so  much  behoves  the  public  to 
bt*  ac(piainted,  and  with  which,  nevertheless,  they  are  so  little 
accpiainted,  as  Idle  Assui’ance,  or  a  ])rovision  against  the  calamity  of 
premature  dcat  h  ;  and  also  under  those  various  other  aspects  in  whicli 
it  jnvsents  itself  as  an  alleviation  of  misfortune  and  sickness  in 
association  with  Friendly  and  llenetit  Societies.  The  causes  of  the 
j)revailing  ignorance  on  tliese  matters  are  due  ])artly  to  the  general 
inditference  of  mankind  respecting  the  future,  but  })rincipally  to  the 
lack  of  accessible  and  noidable  information  about  them.  This  latter 
cause,  again,  is  tracealde  to  others,  such  as  the  inherent  dilliculty 
of  ])o})ularizing  purely  technical  and  financial  subjects,  and  the 
number  of  subsidiary  topics  which  sjtring  ip)  at  every  attempt  to 
make  the  science  intelligible,  each  of  which  seems  to  demand 
exphination  before  proceeding  further.  The  number  of  })ersons 
j)ossessing  an  accurate  and  extended  knowledge  of  Life  Assurance 
principles  and  ])ractice  has  hitherto  been  very  small,  nor  is  it  large 
even  in  our  day.  Actuaries*  have  not  been  so  much  specially 
educated  for  their  profession,  as  inducted  into  it  by  fortuitous  occiir- 
rmices.  Fveii  though  the  number  of  competent  persons  may  be  huger 
than  it  once  was,  yet  these  professional  men  seldom  have  the  faculty 
of  po}ailar  ex])osition,  or  in  the  few  cases  where  they  possess  it,  they 
are  eoinnionly  so  lucratively  and  thoroughly  occuj)ied,  that  they  are 
indisposed  and  unprepared  to  s})end  time  in  teaching  elements,  and 
in  addressing  the  common  jieople  in  unauthoritative  and  unpretending 
modes.  There  are,  indeed,  numerous  self-styled  Lecturers  on  Life 


*  It  iiniv  be  well  to  explain  at  once  and  for  all  some  i)rincipal  terms.  An 
-'IrZ/m/v/ is  the  tinancial  manager  of  an  Assurance  Com])any,  and,  either  by  himself 
or  with  assi>tants,  its  c()m]>uter  and  accountant.  I  directors  advise,  with  the  Medical 
Vjjicer^  upon  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  lives  otiered  for  assurance  upon  certain 
rules  called  pranlums.  These  are  founded  upon  lilies  of  Morfalifi/,  ami  are 
graduated  according  to  the  age  at  the  time  of  Assurance.  The  term  Life  (^jjice  is 
tlie  most  convenient  designation  of  the  Company,  or  Society,  or  Institution 
which  assures  lives,  and  which  may  either  be  Proprietanjy  or  founded  upon  shares 
for  which  interest  is  paid,  or  Mulnaly  in  which  case  tlie  assurers  all  form  a  co-part- 
nery  ;  or  Mixed,  in  which  the  two  other  principles  are  combined.  The  Policy  of 
Assurance  is  that  ]>archment  or  ])aper  d(K*nment  which  the  assurer  receives  upon 
paying  his  tirst  premium,  and  which  binds  the  office.  A  Life-Assurance  contract, 
in  its  simi)lest  form,  is  a  contract  entered  into  by  a  public  society  to  ])ay  upon  the 
death  of  a  subscriber  to  its  fuuils  a  fixed  sum  of  money,  either  with  or  without 
additions  derivable  from  its  sur]»lus  funds.  On  his  part  the  assurer  engages  to  pay 
a  premium,  or  computed  equivalent  for  the  assurance,  either  annually,  during  life, 
or  tor  a  tixed  number  of  years.  All  the  more  complex,  or  more  peculiar  contracts 
of  Assurance  are  founded  upon  similar  couditions,  varied  according  to  the  diversities 
of  the  several  cases  and  cust juiers. 
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Assurance  wlio  visit  provincial  towns  and  %dlla2res,  and  placard  the 
walls  with  their  announcements  ;  but  it  is  soon  discovered  that  these 
jrciitlenien  are  the  agents,  or  paid  advocates,  of  ])articular  societies  or 
otlices,  a  discovery  which  naturally  rather  weakens  their  hold  upon 
the  public,  and  destroys  their  claim  to  pure  benevolence  in  the  pu’o- 
clamation  of  their  knowledge. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  more  obvious  ways  of  accounting  for  the 
prevailing  ignorance.  It  is  our  present  intention  to  endeavour,  within 
nioilcrate  limits,  so  to  expound  the  principles  and  practices  of 
Life  Assurance  against  death  and  personal  incapacity,  that  our 
readers  may  gain  a  vantage  ground  from  which  they  may,  at  any  time, 
senitinize  more  effectively  any  particular  ]n*oject  or  projiosal  laid 
Ivfore  them  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  their  patronage  and  jiersonal 
coniiection  with  it.  In  so  doing  we  shall  employ'  the  plainest 
language,  and  avoid  all  technicalities  which  can  be  avoided,  Avhilo 
we  shall  explain  the  few  we  are  compelled  to  employ'.  Our  aim  will 
also  be,  not  so  much  to  explain  what  is  already  explained  in  one  or 
two  tracts  or  tractates  upon  the  subject,  as  to  unfold  what  is  not 
usually'  explained,  and  to  give  our  readers  the  fruits  of  a  good  deal 
of  research  and  inquiry'  which  they'  will  not  easily'  find  elsewhere 
ready'  to  their  hands.  We  shall  rather  place  them  in  .a  position  to 
judge  for  themselves,  and  to  follow  their  own  conclusions,  than  enlarge 
upon  themes  and  schemes  in  a  manner  better  suited  to  a  special 
pleader  than  an  instructor.  Nor  is  it  an  unimportant  point  that  the 
writer  is  unconnected  with  any'  Otlicc  or  Society',  and  that  he  there¬ 
fore  sjteaks  without  any  bias  to  particular  persons  or  ]dans,  and 
purely' with  a  view  to  the  information  and  interest  of  his  readers. 

First,  and  principally',  with  reference  to  Life  Assurance — a 
Com'pany'  established  for  the  purpose  of  assuring  lives,  ])roposes  to 
coiivei’t  a  phy'sical  uncertainty'  into  a  pecuniary  certainty'.  Pro- 
vcrhiallv,  one  of  the  most  uncertain  events  in  the  whole  round 
of  occurrences,  is  the  time  of  any  individuaFs  death,  but  although 
the  duration  of  one  person’s  life  is  so  uncertain,  the  duration  of  a 
considerable  number  of  healthy'  individuals’  lives  can  be  reduced  to 
an  average  of  figures,  which  long  experience  has  proved  to  be  as 
fixed  as  any  law  of  Nature.  Not  more  assignable  is  the  course  of  the 
sun  and  the  orbits  of  the  stars,  than  is  the  collective  duration  of  human 
life  in  a  large  number  of  ordinarily  healthy  men  and  women.  The 
great  aim  has  been  to  arrive  at  the  irrecUe  knowledge  of  the  duration 
of  Assurance  life  collectively',  and  not  to  conjecture  it  loosely'  and 
vaguely' — as  for  niany^  y'ears  even  professional  hie iiAVere  compelled 
to  do  ;  with  this  aim  a  true  Rate  of  ^lortality'  has  been  sought  after 
by  noting  the  births  and  deaths  of  a  given  number  of  persons  in  a 
town  or  district.  From  observations  of  this  kind  at  Northampton 
and  Carlisle  arose  the  two  well-known  ^Mortality'  Tables,  termed, 
ri‘S])ectively',  the  Northampton  and  Carlisle.  The  former,  being 
earlier,  was  the  table  adopited  by'  the  earlier  offices  ;  the  latter,  which 
is  the  later,  and  far  the  truer,  is  the  basis  of  most  modern  business, 
but.  since  its  adojdion  still  truer  Tables  have  been  formed,  which  are 
in. 
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founded  on  the  returns  made  to  the  Registrar-General,  and  these  arc 
called  the  English  Lifo-Tahles.  Dr.  FaiT,  attached  to  tlie  Rogistrai-’s- 
oflict*,  has  carefully  ohsenx'd  the  Registration  returas,  and  improved 
the  Life-Tables;  so  that  now  we  have  really  coiTect  and  reliable 
data  of  the  expectation  of  human  life  from  any  given  a"e  np  to 
death.  AVe  are  so  near  the  real  mortality,  that  future  knowledcre 
w’ill  not  probably  materially  interfere  with  practical  results  in  Assur- 
ance  business. 

Let  it  be,  then,  distinctly  understood  that,  although  difTeroiit 
offices  have,  from  their  dates  of  establishment,  cmjdoyed  dilferent 
Tables,  simply  because  they  could  only  take  the  best  of  their  own 
day  and  date,  yet,  from  the  Tables  we  now  have  we  can  predict,  with 
certainty,  the  duration  of  a  sufiicieiitly  large  number  of  lives  to  afford 
us  an  Tliis  last  point  is  important ;  for,  if  the  number  Ixj 

too  small  for  an  average,  Ave  tend  towards  the  uncertainty  of  iiub. 
vidual  life;  but,  if  the  number  bo  considerable,  then  whatever 
casualties  happen  (short  of  a  raging  pestilence,  or  an  unforeseen 
calamity  of  an  externiinaiing  nature),  the  shorter  lives  of  some  will 
be  com])ensated  by  the  longer  lives  of  others.  Every  person,  upon 
admittance  to  an  Assurance  Comimn}',  undergoes  a  medical  exa¬ 
mination  ;  and,  u])on  his  health  being  ])ronounced  fair,  he  is  enrolled 
amongst  the  assured ;  and  the  experience  of  every  such  ofiice  lias 
shown  that  the  mortality  recorded  has  always  been  more  or  less 
within  the  limits  of  the  tabular  expectation.  As  the  old  Tables, 
particularly  the  Xorthampton,  Avere  too  imperfect  for  accurate  re¬ 
sults,  the  oilices  adopting  them  liaA'c  had  to  make  use  of  a  counter¬ 
poise,  by  a  special  arrangement  in  the  distribution  of  their  surplus; 
and  thus  the  evil  has  lieen  compensated  in  some  dcgi’ce,  though  not 
altogether,  because  some  gain  Avliat  others  have  lost.  For  instance, 
the  old  Xorthampton  Table  (constructed  about  1782)  Avas  the  basis 
of  the  calculations  of  the  gi*eat  Ecpiitable  Society.  As  it  represented 
human  healthy  life  to  Ik*  shorter  than  it  really  Avas  and  is,  the  rates 
charged  n]>on  that  Table  are  too  high  ;  and,  ciuiscipiently,  the 
Eipiitable  Society  have  had  a  ditference  from  the  true  rate,  in  its 
OAvn  favour,  of  from  55  to  20  per  cent.,  accorebng  to  the  ages  of  tlie 
Assured  ;  and  its  OAvn  more  recently  published  experience  of  its  own 
mortality  proA'cs  that  its  charges  Iuiat  been  too  high  by  one-half  at 
seAxral  ages,  and  by  one-fpiarter  at  others.  These  differences  of 
Tables  and  charges  in  the  A'arious  Companies  create  difficulties  of 
adjustment  and  A\‘duation  in  the  periodical  iiiAxstigations  of  tlie 
affairs  of  those  (himpanies  ;  but  upon  them  avo  shall  touch  as  little 
as  may  Ix' — at  least,  in  this  present  Paper. 

A\'hen  Ave  liaA’c  obtained  a  true  Table  of  ^Mortality,  aa'c  liaAX  AA'hat 
may  be  said  to  coiTes]u)nd  t(^  tlie  cost  price,  or  producing  price,  of  a 
shopkeeper’s  or  manufacturer’s  goods.  A  Life-Assurance  office  Avilll 
not  assure  lives  upon  tliis  cost  price,  but  upon  such  addition  to  it  aS| 
Avill  leave  a  margin  for  all  expenses  and  contingencies,  and  a  suqdus 
alter  all  deaths.  Its  directors  and  managers,  therefore,  have  tlie' 
tabular  rates  properly  calculated  for  all  ordinary  business — a  Tahi 
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of  Mortality,  wbicli  shows  them,  as  it  will  show  all,  the  net  cost  of 
the  article  in  which  they  deal — \nz.,  Assnraiices  of  human  lives. 
Tliev  are  sure,  from  general  and  infallilile  experience,  that  this  net 
price  wull  not  greatly  vary  within  any  given  period.  A  manufac¬ 
turer  can  make  cheaper  at  one  time  than  another;  the  Life-Assuranco 
('oTiijiany  never  can,  as  the  law  of  mortality  seldom  greatly  alters. 
All  tliat  need  he  said  on  this  point  is,  that  human  life  has  markedly 
inijiroved  within  the  last  thirty  years,  o^\ung  probably  to  inci'cased 
medical  skill  and  advanced  li}j(jicne — or,  the  science  of  health,  lint 
life  may  now  bo  regarded  as  a  known  and  tixed  quantity  ;  and  so 
also  is  its  ])ecnniary  value,  which  any  man  can  ascertain  for  any  age 
bv  an  inspection  of  the  Carlisle  or  English  Life-Tables. 

The  net  cost  of  assuring  life  is  called  the  pvre  premium.,  and  the 
p’oss  charge  made  l)y  a  Life  office  is  called  tlie  loa^led premium.,  or, 
in  plainer  language,  the  fjross  or  tahuJnr  premiuui — being  that  which 
stands  opposite  to  each  age  in  the  Tables  issued  by  the  various 
otiices.  Xow,  the  addition  made  to  the  ])ure  premium,  in  order  to 
constitute  it  the  loaded  premium,  is  usually  from  25  to  30  per  cent. 
Xo  oi-dinary  person,  probably,  will  concern  himself  about  the  net  or 
pure  premium,  that  being  held  to  be  an  office  secret.  Take  an 
example  :  A  man  of  thirty  years  of  age  next  birthday  would  find  the 
net  cost,  or  pure  premium,  for  assuring  £100  at  his  death,  to  1x5 
£1  18s.  Od.  per  annum — that  being  the  sum  which  actually  repre¬ 
sents  the  risk  incurred  by  the  Com]>any  cvei^’  year  in  guaranteeing 
liim  £100  at  death.  Ihit  in  tlie  Tables  of  Premiums  issued  by  the 
Companies  there  will  be  set  opposite  to  age  thirty,  charges  of  from 
£2  los.  5d.  per  annum  to  £2  5s.  per  annum,  varying  according  to 
the  particular  office,  its  jilans  and  its  practice ;  yet  in  every  ofHco 
the  cost  to  it  is  the  same,  whatever  its  charge  may  be.  The  ex¬ 
penses  of  conducting  the  business  varj"  greatly  in  different  offices, 
but  not  the  actual  ])rirae  cost  of  the  business  transacted.  It  will  con¬ 
siderably  fiicilitate  the  understanding  of  office  procedure,  if  this  truth  ' 
be  borne  in  mind  ;  and  it  may,  therefore,  l>e  repeated  that,  so  far 
as  the  mere  net  cost  goes,  no  one  office  has  any  advantage  over 
another.  Equally  certain,  too,  is  it  that  every  office  must  receive  tlie 
premium  intact  every  year,  in  order  to  meet  tlie  ultimate  demand  to  bo 
made  at  the  payer’s  death  ;  and,  until  that  event  takes  place,  it  must 
put  out  these  sums  to  the  best  interest.  The  charges  are  made 
upon  this  presumption.  Alultiply  the  number  of  such  cases  to  any 
amount  you  please,  and  you  have  the  simplest  and  purest  forms  of 
Life  Assurance ;  which,  in  other  words,  is  tlie  caredul  preservation 
and  continual  improvement,  at  interest,  of  annual  payments  regularly 
made  by  the  Assurer  to  tlie  officev  ’ 

Out  of  the  addition  made  to  the  net  premium  or  the  actual  cost, 
the  oflice  takes  its  expenses  of  conducting  affairs ;  and  from  that 
addition  also  derives,  if  things  be  carefully  managed,  a  considerable 
surplus,  just  as,  in  every-day  trade,  the  sho])keeper  or  master  lives 
out  of  his  profit  and  lays  by  a  surplus,  if  aiiy  Ix)  derivable  from  Ins 
dmsmess.  It  is,  therefore,  in  all  cases  out  of  the  margin  tliat  Life- 
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Assurance  offices  and  common  tradespeople  tlinve.  If  in 
stance  a  man  s])onds  more  than  his  margin,  he  comes  into  \lifli. 
ciilties,  and  so  also  does  a  Life  office,  and  the  cause  of  failure  in 
such  an  institution  never  can  ho  a  failure  of  the  princi])les  of  tlie 
science;  hut  either  a  ])rodiiral  expenditure,  or  a  lack  of  husincss,  the 
latter  not  Ina'iiii:  always  disconneet(‘d  from  the  foi-mer,  since  a  oom- 
j)any  seeinur  its  husiness  decline,  too  frequently  spends  what  ouirht  to 
he  reserved  in  the  hoj)C  to  ]>roeure  more  hy  advertising  and  canvas- 
sinir.  We  could  easily  show  how  continuous  a  ])arallel  mi^dit  he 
drawn  lH‘tween  the  ordinary  requisites  of  common  commercial  life 
and  those  of  a  Life-Assurance  com]>any  in  these  resj)ects.  Tliere  lins 
never  yet  heeii  an  instance  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  science  of  Life 
Assui’ance  as  now  understood,  or  the  iailure  of  any  office,  merelv  in 
consecjuence  of  the  incorrectness  of  the  princi])les  of  the  science. 
They  may  he  considered  as  incontrovertihle  and  infidlihle.  If  we 
could  insure  ^ood  conduct,  as  we  can  insure  cfood  lives,  there  would 
never  he  any  cause  of  complaint.  The  principles  of  the  husiness  are 
mnthewatiral ^  the  conduetors  of  it,  alas!  are  inortaJ,  not  merely  in  the 
husiness  sei.-se  of  that  word,  hut  also  in  its  moral  acceptance. 

It  will  now  not  he  difficult  to  exjdain  and  understand  what  are 
meant  hy  the  so-called  l^rojUs  of  a  Life  office.  Strictly  speakinj?, 
there  are  no  ju’oiits  ;  this  term  being  a  misnomer  as  a]>plied  to  a  Imsi- 
ness,  in  which  there  is  little  or  no  ground  for  speculation,  and  in 
which  events  can  he  pretty  accurately  foretold  upon  the  hroad  scale. 
As,  however,  various  comj)anies  advertise  their  profits,  and  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  retain  an  ohjectionahle  mode,  surplus  would  he  a  hettcr 
term,  and  deceive  no  one.  Surplus  or  profit  simply  arises  from  the 
excess  of  charges  which  offices  make  over  the  net  or  cost  price  of 
assurance,  and  must  he  chiefly*  derivable  from  the  additions  made 
at  every  age  to  the  pure  ])remiums.  As  there  are  mostly  25  or  od 
per  cent,  more  than  is  really  necessary,  out  of  these  there  will, 
in  due  time,  accrue  a  considerable  suiq)lusage.  This  will  not  he  to 
the  amount  of  the  whole  additions  to  the  ]nire  premiums,  because 
the  ex])enses  of  the  offices  must  also  he  ])aid  out  of  that  fund  ;  hut 
in  all  cases  where  the  husiness  is  judiciously  and  economically  con- 
ductcil,  a  sur]>lus  will  accrue  out  of  the  whole  additions  to  the  ])ure 
premiums,  less  the  cxpmises  of  the  management,  and  it  will  form  a 
reserve  fund  for  the  a])])ortionment  of  bonuses  or  additions  to  policies 
— the  term  bnuns  being  alike  ohjectionahle  to  the  well-informed,  and 
attractive  to  the  ignorant.  There  cannot  he  a  bonus  where  all  con¬ 
sists  of  re])ayments  of  what  has  been  overcharged — of  returns  of 
what  the  assured  have  paid  in  excess. 


*  Wo  say  chieflu,  l»eeaiise  wo  wish  not  to  oinharras.s  the  statement  with  a 
multii>lieity  of  details  ;  hut,  if  we  were  writing  teehnieally,  we  should  i)artieularize 
fair  or  live  sourees  ot  snqtlus,  and  especially,  1,  the  iinjmn'cment  of  the  premiums 
at  a  higher  rat»‘  of  interest  than  that  assumed  hy  the  olHee  as  its  basis.  2.  'flie 
diminution  of  mortality  amongst  the  Assured  below  the  rate  ealeulated  upon, 
aeeiuding  to  the  lable  ot  Mortality  adopted.  These  two  sources  are  the  principal 
ones  which  can  now  be  relied  upon  to  any  e.xtent. 
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These  simple  explanations,  if  riijlitly  understood,  will  dispel  a  larufe 
aTiiennt  of  illusion  as  to  the  peculiar  advantaufes  of  some  ])utlini^ 
oiiiet's.  One  oiliee  eannot,  in  the  very  nature  of  its  husin.ess,  so 
frnatlv  exceed  another  as  to  <rive  much  hiirher  and  equitably  a])])or- 
tioiicd  “bonuses”  with  safety  and  prosperity.  They  all  deal  in  the 
same  commodity — at  the  same  cost  pi’ice — and  in  the  same  public 
market.  Dilferences  of  conduct,  of  zeal,  prudence,  and  economy 
will,  of  course,  create  considerable  dilferences  in  final  results,  hut 
nor  so  much  amongst  high  and  honourable  offices  as  is  commonly 
imagined.  Investigation  would  soon  show  the  unsoundness  of  cer¬ 
tain  advertised  advantages  in  this  or  that  ollice,  but  we  have  not 
space  for  more  than  a  few  sentences  on  this  head. 

In  comparing  any  two  Life  offices,  it  may  he  found  that  one 
charges  a  higher  premium  at  the  tirst  entrance  than  the  other  by 
(say)  lO  or  15  pei*  cent.  Let  the  higher  charging  office  be  A,  and  the 
lower  charging  ollice  JI.  Now  A  will  have  more  of  sui*j)lns  to  divide 
than  li,  because  it  has,  every  year,  charged  and  received  more  money, 
and  has  ])ut  out  that  excess  to  interest.  J>ut  the  Assurer  in  1>,  though 
receiving  a  less  addition  to  his  policy  of  Assurance,  has  obtained  the 
etpiivalent  in  his  original  saving  by  jiaying  a  lower  premium  every 
ycai*.  We  have  made  numerous  calculations,  showing  that  such  a 
present  saving  is  ecpial  to  a  deferred  bonus,  if  such  saving  be  put  out 
to  interest.  Let  the  following  tabular  extract  suiiice  : — 
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COMPARISON  OF  PKESKNT  AND  PROSPECTIVE  ADVANTAGES 
OF  A  AND  R  OFFICES,  IN  ASSURANCES  OF  til, 000. 


A^e  of 
As>surer. 

I’romiums  rrcniiums 
in  11.  j  in  A. 

An  mini 
Saving  in  11. 

K{inival('nt  to  a 
present  bonus  of 

Sum  as'iurable  at  once  in  11 
for  the  hijjlier  prein.  of  A. 

C  S. 

cl.  €  s. 

(1. 

£  s.  a. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

25 

It)  0 

0  22  2 

C) 

3  2  G 

IGt 

0 

0 

l,lGt 

0 

0 

30 

20  15 

0  25  1 

8 

4  G  8 

200 

0 

0 

1,200 

0 

0 

85 

23  8 

-1  28  I  t 

2 

5  5  10 

22G 

0 

0 

1,22G 

0 

0 

•10 

27  7 

f)  33  2 

G 

5  15  0 

210 

0 

0 

1,210 

0 

0 

•15 

32  17 

r>38  13 

4 

5  15  10 

170 

0 

0 

1,170 

0 

0 

It  is  manifest,  in  the  above  tabular  comparison,  that  a  person  wish¬ 
ing  to  assure  at  (say)  age  30  for  £1,000  at  death,  has  the  choice  of  a 
]>resent  and  continued  annual  saving  of  £-t  tis.  8d.,  or  a  deferred 
advantage  called  a  b()nus,*according  to  his  preference  of  II  or  A.  Iloth 
he  cannot  have.  The  only  question  is,  which  will  he  forego  ?  Nor 
can  A  be  said  to  be  a  better  ollice  than  II,  merely^Jiccaiise  it  prives 
larger  additions  to  a  policy."  It  charges  more  at  first,  and  gives  more 
at  last.  Thus  the  same  charge  which  A  makes  at  tirst  will  in  II 
])rocure  at  first  a  larger  assurance,  that  is.  c-tL*JO‘.>,  instead  of  £1,000 
in  A.  The  above  tigiires  are  founded  n])on  the  actual  rates  of  two 
existing  offices  —  II  representing  nearly  the  lowest  charge  of  any 
oflice,  and  A  the  ordinary  charge  of  most  of  the  higher  otiiees, 
though  not  the  highest. 
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Much  mystery  prevails  in  connection  with  the  mode  of  calculating 
and  apportioning^  the  shares  of  the  ]>rotits,  or  sur])lus,  to  the  several 
Assurers  in  a  Company.  This  is,  indeed,  the  most  abstruse  and  really 
dilhcult  [)art  of  the  whole  manmjrcment  of  the  funds  of  a  Lite  otliee 
The  Actuary  who  devotes  himself  to  this  department.  Is  generally 
well  informed  upon  these  his  si>ecial  .toj)ies,  and  most  coiunionly 
does  and  advises  much  as  he  })leases  in  relation  to  them  ;  Diivetors 
and  tlie  Assuivd  themselves — particularly  the  latter — neither  under¬ 
stand,  nor  care  to  study,  such  ])Ui*ely  technical  and  often  complicated 
details.  Here,  then,  there  is  much  room  for  delusive  representation, 
if  it  ho  designed  ;  and  as  even  Actuaries  themselves  are  scarcely 
agreed  uj)on  the  best  or  the  most  equitable  modes  of  valuation  of  a 
Company's  affairs,  and  tlistribution  of  its  sm’plusage,  a  wide  elitference 
of  atlvertised  results  is  observable.  The  uninitiated  Assurer  may  l)e 
thoroughly  ]>erplexed  upon  these  points,  and  find  them  so  hopelessly 
intricate,  that  he  will  probably  content  himself  with  confidence  in 
the  ollicei*s  of  the  Comj)any.  T/itre,  with  nearly  all  Assurers,  the 
whole  matter  iK'gins  and  ends.  Tlie  Directors,  too,  have  their  o^\^^ 
affairs  to  trouble  them,  and  conceive  it  enough  to  provide  and  j)ay 
highly  a  well-recommended  Actuary.  With  this  oflicer,  then,  ulti¬ 
mately,  the  whole  management  and  responsibility  rests,  lie  maij 
carry  out  his  own  views  for  a  long  series  of  years,  to  the  serious 
detriment  of  tlie  Assured ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  he  (and 

happily  it  may  be  allirmed  that  he  now  generally  dnes)  act  carefully, 
conscientiously,  and  correctly.  It  is  not,  however,  the  l>est  mathe¬ 
maticians  who  always  make  the  best  Actuaries.  High  conscientious¬ 
ness,  and  a  genius  for  ])ractical  finance,  are  of  more  consequence  to 
such  an  officer  than  liigh  mathematics,  which  are  seldom  brought 
into  use  in  ordinary  Assurance  business.  There  are  also  eminent 
mathematicians  who  act  ]^rivately  as  Consulting  Actuaries  to  the 
various  Companies,  and  who,  in  cases  of  difficulty,  or  at  the  periods 
of  valuation  of  the  Company’s  assets  and  liabilities,  are  frequently 
referred  to  as  being  able  to  give  an  authoritative  and  valuable  (qiinioii. 
No  Comjiany,  therefore,  need  go  far  wrong,  even  under  somewhat 
inferior  but  honest  management,  while  a  few  pounds  will  secure  the 
advice  and  direction  of  an  acknowledged  authority,  well  versed  iu 
the  intricacies  of  Assurance  and  finance. 

There  are  now  in  existence,  in  our  owm  country,  about  one  hundred 
and  sixty  Life-Assurance  offices,  which  in  the  aggregate  guarantee 
assured  sums  amounting  to  little  less  than  two  hundred  millions 
sterling  !  Their  aggregate  annual  income  probably  exceeds  seven 
millions  sterling,  and  they  probably  expend  half-a-million  annually 
ill  transacting  their  business.  These  are,  indeed,  wondeiTul  results, 
when  we  call  to  mind  how  recent  has  been  the  date  of  extensive 
and  accurate  Life-Assunince  contracts,  and  how  slow  the  progress 
of  knowledge  on  the  subject.  The  earliest  Mutual  Life  Assiu’ance 
Corporation  was  not  invested  with  the  power  of  granting  Assurances 
at  rates  of  premium  calculated  according  to  age,  until  the  8th  of 
October,  1807  j  and  it  was  only  as  recently  as  the  8th  of  May,  1845, 
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tlmt  it  w’as  empowered  to  grant  Assurances  for  fixed  sums.  Tho 
united  income  (from  annual  premiums)  of  tlie  Life  offices  established 
tVoni  I'^bi  to  1857  was  no  less  than  £t>dl,l8'J;  and  a  glance  at  tho 
ihites  of  the  estahlishment  of  many  of  the  most  flourisliing  and 
favoured  institutions  of  this  kind,  would  show  that  they  are  tho 
(Ti-owth  of  very  modern  times. 

A  very  natural  iiujuiry  would  he,  in  connection  with  these  con¬ 
siderations — what  has  been  the  recent  progress  of  the  jirincijial  Life- 
Assurance  otliees,  and  what  the  particulars  of  that  progivss  ? 

Xo  precise  data  exist,  nor  can  such  he  obtained  from  the  offices 
universally,  to  show  the  amount  of  business  actually  transacted. 
Keturns  of  this  kind,  as  might  he  expected,  can  he  most  readily 
obtained  from  the  prosperous  offices,  liiany  of  which  make  public 
tlie  new  business  they  have  secured  since  their  preceding  meeting, 
or  investigation  into  the  state  of  their  alfairs.  We  can,  however, 
present  the  following  abstract  of  Assurances  effected  during  three 
recent  years,  in  fourteen  of  the  princi])al  London  Companies  : — 


NEW  ASSURANCE  IN  It  COMPANIES. 


Years. 

Number  of 
Policies 
issued. 

Amount 

Assured. 

Averasfo  of 
each 

Policy. 

■m 

£ 

£ 

18  to 

2,310,551 

385 

1850 

2,001,558 

408 

1851 

2,570,750 

381 

Total 

10,137 

7,185,808 

301 

It  appears  from  the  above  Table,  that  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  ])olicies  eifected  in  iSoO  was  0*1  pi‘r  cent,  on  tlie  year  ISPJ,  and, 
in  18.51,  5’8  percent,  on  the  year  while  the  increase  in  the 

aniount  of  sums  newly  assured  was  about  TJalS  j)er  cent,  on  the 
])rcvious  year,  18.50.  A  slight  diminution  took  place  in  18*51  as 
compared  with  1810,  for  which  nothing  in  the  tinancial  state  of  the 
year  will  account.  The  result  of  the  two  years  combined  was  an 
increase  of  about  1*2**2(>  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  policies  in  18.51 
as  compared  with  1810,  and  11’2*5  per  cent,  in  the  sums  newly 
assured  in  the  same  period. 

Proceeding  downwards  in  time  to  the  next  period  of  three  years, 
tho  subjoined  statement  gives  a  summary  of  the  business  of  thirty- 
six  Companies,  and  the  particulars  for  each  of  the  tliree  years  to 
which  it  relates.  The  Cdhipahies  ihcTuded  areTioth  old  and  new, 
some  of  the  largest  and  most  opulent,  and  also  some  which  have  been 
recently  extending  their  business  to  tlie  classes  of  the  community 
whose  policies  can  only  average  a  small  sum.  In  all  of  them  the 
returns  of  new  business  for  the  three  years  are  complete,  and  in  all 
likeliliood  they  represent  a  fair  average  of  tho  whole.  Although  the 
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policies  include  a  few  annuities,  yet  they  are  for  small  amounts 
only 


SKW  LIFE  ASSURANCE  IN  3f)  COAIPANIES. 


A'oars. 

I’olicics 

in 

N  umber. 

Amount  Assured. 

Avorapfc  of 
('ach 
Policy. 

1852 

18,103 

£ 

0,301,0*20 

£ 

351 

1853 

21,020 

7,400,808 

340 

1854 

23,705 

7,745,719 

326 

Total 

03,818 

21,568,207 

338 

It  will  be  seen,  by  reference  to  the  Table  preceding  the  above,  tliat 
the  total  business  of  Life  Assurance  may  be  supposed  to  have  in. 
creas(‘d  much  more  ra])idly  in  the  three  years  185*2-53-54,  than  in 
the  three  years  1S4P-5H-51.  In  1850,  the  increase  was  (VI  per  cent, 
on  the  business  of  the  year  1840;  in  1851,  it  was  5*8  per  cent,  on 
the  year  1850.  The  largest  increase,  however,  was  17*3  per  cent,  on 
1852;  which  will  account  for  the  increase  in  1854  being  onlv  3  m 
per  cent,  on  1853.  Thus,  in  the  two  years  1850-51,  it  increased  il-2o 
per  cent,  on  1840  ;  and  in  tlie  two  years  1853-54,  nearly  21*8  per 
cent,  on  1852.  Presuming  that  the  new  business  thus  so  largely 
increased  be  sound  and  of  average  value,  the  above  statements  must 
be  most  gratifying  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  social  progress 
of  the  community. 

A  subject  of  hot  controversy,  within  the  last  few  years,  has  been 
the  exptuises  to  which  otlices  are  ])ut  by  the  prevailing  competition 
for  lu’fe-Assurance  business.  Admitting  that  tliere  are  about  one 
Imndred  and  sixty  existing  otiices,  and  that  the  annual  ex})eiises  of 
each  are,  on  the  average,  £3,^^0H  per  annum  (and  certainly  very  few 
otlices  conduct  their  luisiness  for  loss,  while  many  spend  much  more), 
then  their  aggregate  annual  expenditure  is  £48U,0(J(J  per  annum,  or, 
in  round  numbers,  £‘50(J,UO0.  Hence  the  question  has  been  eagerly 
discussed,  whether  this  sum  could  not  be  reduced.  It  assuredly 
could,  if  there  were  no  need  for  advertisements,  or  agents  (who  are 
paid  high  commissions),  or  Directors  (who  liave  high  fees),  or 
Actuaries  of  eminence  (wiio  have  high  salaries).  But  the  otlices 
will  say  they  have  more  need  than  ever  of  such  auxiliaries,  and 
that,  while  the  keen  competition  of  younger  and  more  active  rivals 
diminishes  the  business  of  the  older  ones,  it  rather  increases  their 
expenses.  In  truth,  it  is  a  matter  of  serious  doubt  whether  some  of 
the  numerous  existing  offices  can  stand  their  ground  against  the 
unremitting  endeavours  of  their  competitors  to  outbid  and  outdo 
them  in  the  race  for  the  public  favour. 

From  these  remarks  we  may  be  thought  to  be  unfavourable  to  the 
wholesome  stimulus  of  competition  in  these  important  institutions. 
It  may  be  objected  that,  as  the  effect  of  competition  in  commerce 
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ill  (reiioral  is  to  secure  for  the  public  a  better  article  at  a  lower  price, 
nnd  even  to  create  a  market  where  none  ])reviously  existed,  as  well 
a>  to  promote  the  use  of  commodities  on  an  extended  scale,  so, 
v'liiilar  advantages — viufafis  innfattdis — must  follow  from  the  esta- 
Mislnnent  of  new  Life-Assurance  Com])anies  ;  that  the  old  and  ex¬ 
clusive  (V)nipanies  will  be  compelled  to  be  more  liberal  ;  and  that 
viirilance  and  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  ollice  will  be  largely  in¬ 
creased.  To  a  limited  extent,  some  of  these  pleas  may  be  applicable  ; 
but  certain  essential  ditlercnces  between  the  business  of  Assurance 
otlices  and  that  of  other  mercantile  concerns  must  be  observed.  In 
tlie  extended  use  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  in  the  increased 
onisiimption  of  manufactured  articles,  the  cost  of  produce  and  pro¬ 
duction,  or  maniifiicture,  may  be  diminished  by  the  profits  creating 
ca{)ital,  which  will  return  into  the  res})ective  businesses;  thus  more 
skilled  labour  will  be  brought  into  action,  and  then  will  follow  a 
siilulivision  of  lal)Our  in  the  several  processes  of  j)roduction.  Nothing 
analogous  to  this  can  take  ])lace  in  l^ife  offices,  unless  it  be  fouml 
in  the  eni])loynient  of  the  highest  medical  science  in  advising  upon 
the  acceptance  of  the  proposed  lives.  Such  advantage,  however, 
is  simply  a  closer  ap})roxiniation  to  the  true  mortality  of  select  lives 
amongst  a  class  which  is  sujierior  to  the  average,  and  to  whom  the 
Premiums  charged  in  the  Tables  do  not  really  apiply,  as  they  were 
founded  upon  the  average  of  society  at  large. 

Certainly,  in  so  far  as  this  truest  law  of  mortality  is  ascertained, 
there  may  be  ground  for  some  reduction  of  the  premiums.  Let  us, 
therefore,  consider  to  what  such  reduction  would  lead.  Nearly  all 
Companies,  arguing  from  the  ascertained  experience  sup])osed,  would 
be  induced  or  compelled  to  reduce  their  premiums,  and  the  necessary 
vioriiance  in  selection  would  be  relaxed  to  a  greater  or  less  degi’ee ; 
that  is,  the  experience  of  the  comjiany  which  had  the  best  lives 
would  be  accepted  as  the  rule  for  many,  if  not  all  others.  Thus  it 
is  clear  that,  under  such  a  procedure,  the  henejit  of  seJeefioa  wtndd 
cli.sappear ;  for  all  cannot  have  the  best  lives,  and,  in  proportion  as 
the  lives  of  the  general  population  were  insured,  so  there  would  bo 
a  continually  increasing  approximation  to  the  average  mortality  of 
the  nation — tlie  advantage  of  the  few  would  bo  given  to  the  many, 
and  cease  to  be  an  advantage. 

Eveiy  office  thrives  in  proportion  to  the  selection  of  its  lives.  Tlie 
more  cautious  the  admission,  the  more  continuous  the  season  of 
prosperity.  What  is  technically  termed  “  the  benefit  of  selection,’' 
is  simply  the  benefit  of  early  and  continual  caution  in  rejecting  un¬ 
sound  lives.  Relax  your  strictness,  and  you-rt‘Iax  the  f^mews  of  vour 
strength.  The  Scylla  and  the  Chaiybdis  of  Life  offices  are — scarcity 
of  good  business,  and  abundance  of  bad  business.  To  one  or  the 
, other  they  are  constantly  tending,  in  these  days  of  striving  and 
beating  about  for  lives  to  assure.  No  one  knows  the  keenness  of 
,the  competition  until  they  are  engaged  in  it.  We  have  counted 
•  more  than  two  tlioasaud  Directors  of  British  Life  and  Fire  Insurance 
.offices.  Every  one  of  the  two  thousand  is  a  secret  friend  to  his 
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office,  and  a  foe  to  your  peace  until  you  arc  linked  with  him.  y 
mu>'f  either  assure  your  house  or  yourself,  or  lx)th,  in  his  office 

Wliat,  then,  are  the  limits  of  this  competition?  We  tiiav  eon 
jecture  them  to  be  as  follows  : — The  average  annual  cx])cnses  (/ 
an  office  lH*ing  j>er  annum,  we  must  jmesume  that  it  eon 

sists  of  fissurers,  whose  average  annual  payment  isTbj]H..p 

head,  in  order  that  the  total  annual  income  may  be  £30,(MMj;  au,i 
this  income  allows  for  a  deduction  of  £h)  per  cent,  for  the  animal 
ex j lenses.  These  are  su])posed  to  be  the  elements  of  a  fair  condition 
of  healthy  existence.  A  smaller  number  of  Assurers,  and  conse. 
quently  smaller  income,  would  leave  the  fixed  expenses  nearly  the 
same,  but  make  their  proportion  too  heavy  upon  the  smaller  business 
We  have  only  to  extend  these  elements,  and  we  shall  amve  at  our 
limits. 

What  is  the  supposed  number  of  assurable  lives  in  the  country? 
iMr.  Edwin  Earren  and  others  have  concerned  themselves  in  an. 
swering  this  (juestion,  and  they  calculate  that  the  numlx'i*  of  gool 
and  assurable  lives  in  this  country',  at  any  one  period,  and  of  tlie 
class  likely  to  effect  assurances  that  may  cost  £1U  per  annum  on 
the  average,  is  never  more  than  000,000  persons.  Noav,  under  the 
]ireceding  case,  as  the  office  must  have  o,000  customers,  it  clearly 
follows  that  *2i»0  such  offices  would  exhaust  all  the  commonly'  assur. 
able  lives.  Were  there  more  than  200  such  offices,  the  averau'e 
annual  expenses  of  Life  Assurance  would  be  greater  than  at  present; 
and,  therefore,  its  cost  to  the  public,  or  the  rates  of  ])reniium,  pro. 
])ortionably'  higher.  If  this  view  be  well-founded,  there  is  not  a 
very  large  scope  for  many  new  offices.  A  few  more  may  be  founded, 
ami,  if  well  supported,  flourish  to  a  moderate  extent ;  but  recent 
experience  has  ])roved  that  their  great  and  almost  unavoidable 
exjienses  of  establishment  swallow  them  up,  or  lead  to  their  speedy 
amalgamation  with  other  older  and  abler  offices.  The  lean  Idiie 
have  first  attem{)ted  to  feed  u])on  the  fat  kine,  but  in  the  end  the  fa; 
kine  take  their  I’evenge  upon  the  lean  kine,  who  can  but  grow  L  a; 
if*  they'  refuse  to  fatten  the  fat  kine. 

Among  the  more  recent  allurements  to  Insurers,  what  is  call 
the  Jial/-2>rehuiim-  sy'stem  is  prominently'  put  forward.  It  may  ’ 
thus  ex])ressed : — “Half  the  annual  premium  on  policies  fori 
whole  of  life  may  remain  unpaid  for  the  first  seven  yamrs,  on  t 
condition  that  5  per  cent,  interest  on  such  unpaid  half-premia 
Bhall  be  paid  in  advance.”  This  is  undeniabW  a  gi’eat  accomm- 
dation  to  Assurers  who  may  be  short  of  ready'  cash,  and  wli 
means  are  likely'  to  increase  in  the  course  of  the  seven  y'ears.  If  t 
Assured  should  die  within  the  seven  y'ears,  the  p)olicy  would  be  pai 
after  the  deduction  of  the  balance  of  half-premium  unpaid.  If  ' 
Assured  survive  the  period,  then,  to  retain  the  policy  in  force,  t 
entire  premium,  as  originally  designed,  must  be  annually'  ])aid,  ;a 
the  arrears  of  the  seven  half-premiums  may'  be  either  liquidated 
once,  or  still  remain  to  be  deducted  from  the  claim  at  death,  toget! 
with  the  interest  then  unpaid.  This  plan  is  so  specious  that  '' 
see  it  frequently  adveilised,  and  doubtless  it  is  often  adopted. 
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U^t,  however,  the  Assurer  clearly  understand  the  price  he  pays  for 
this  acconiiuodatioii.  At  the  day  when  his  ])reininm  becomes  due, 
he  payj»>  pi’cmiiim  for  the  cunvnt  year ;  next,  *5  per 

iviit.  on  each  half-[)remiiini  unpaid ;  and  5  per  cent,  ujxm  the  half- 
prcTiiiiiin  just  due,  which  ho  withholds.  The  ollice  obtains  a  ]>retty 
sife  investment  of  one-ludf  of  the  premium  at  5  per  cent. :  safe,  if 
the  Assurer  decease  before  the  septennial  j)eriod  ;  safe,  if  he  abandon 
Ill's  policy  Ixifore  or  after ;  while,  when  more  than  five  years  have 
tlapscd,  the  half-premiums  already  paid  are  sutUcient  to  cover  tho 
risk  of  the  assurance  for  seven  years.  l>ut  the  man  who  is  thus 
drawn  in  to  elfect  an  assurance,  must  bear  in  mind  that  he  is  merely 
takiiiij  loiifif  credit  from  the  ollice,  and  paying  full  interest  into  the 
haiLrain  ;  and  the  chances  tire  that  he  may  be  disposed,  through  un¬ 
foreseen  dilliculties,  to  abandon  his  policy,  or  to  allow  the  half-pre- 
iiiiuins  to  accumulate  all  his  lifetime,  and  be  deducted  with  interest 
at  liis  decease,  and  thus  greatly  diminish  his  family’s  claim. 

Xor  is  this  practice  to  be  commended  to  the  consideration  of  every 
ulHcc.  Directors  should  know  that  they  cannot  adopt  it,  unless  the 
half-premiums  paid,  added  to  the  interest  on  the  half-premiums  in 
arrear,  exceed,  on  the  average  of  seven  years,  the  rate  payable  for  a 
term-policy*  of  seven  years.  The  plan,  therefore,  is  most  advantageous 
to  ollices  charging  high  rates,  and  is  not  desii*able  when  low  rates 
are  demanded  ;  nor  is  it  ap})licablc  to  the  wni-prafit  scale  of  most 
otHces.  Another  disadvantage  to  the  ollice  is  that  the  Assurer,  upon 
this  ])lan,  may  continue  his  ])olicy  without  re-examination  of  health, 
while  he  may  (if  the  rates  are  low)  have  l)een  paying  little  more  than 
for  a  term-assurance  of  sevam  years.  If  it  sliould  be  supjxjsed  that 
managers  could  adopt  this  ])lan  for  a  longer  ])eriod  than  seven  years, 
it  is  to  be  observed  that,  although  they  thus  put  out  their  money  at 
a  high  rate  of  interest  (})robably  higher  than  that  inscribed  in  their 
tabular  calculations),  yet  the  law  of  mortality  is  all  the  time  in 
operation  ;  and,  if  any  considerable  portion  of  their  ca})ital  were  thus 
invested,  although  the  nominal  assets  of  the  Society  niiuy  appear 
to  be  satisfactory,  the  available  funds  ivould  not  be  sullicieiit  to 
meet  the  claims,  unless  counteractive  measures  had  been  taken  in 
other  forms,  which  must  be  attended  with  corresponding  disad¬ 
vantage.  Furthermore,  when  an  ollice  invests  its  money  in  mort¬ 
gages  and  other  similar  securities,  it  frecpiently  obtains  additional 
business  from  the  j)arties  concerned  ;  and  all  such  business  is  for¬ 
feited  in  the  case  of  half-i)remium  assurance.  Such  a  plan,  there¬ 
fore,  will  chiedy  suit  young  ollices  with  a  large  paid-up  ca})ital,  or 
older  ollices  charging  high  rates  of  premiunn-  "  ' 

One  of  the  advantages  secured,  perhaps,  by  the  competition  which 


♦  A  Term  PoUeif  means  an  assurance  for  a  given  number  of  years  only,  as  five  or 
seven ;  the  premiums  for  which  are  naturally  less  than  those  for  a  whole  Life 
Assurance,  the  risk  to  the  office  being  reduced  to  a  chance  of  death  within  the 
assigned  term.  After  that,  the  contract  ends.  Such  policies  are  fretjuently  used 
to  protect  creditors  in  the  business  of  loans,  and  are  very  useful  as  well  as  easy. 
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has  made  it  imperative  upon  tlie  older  offices  to  become  more  liberal 
than  was  their  wont,  is  this : — It  had  always  been  the  custom  to 
decltire  a  policy  wholly  forfeited  wluoi  one  or  more  premiums  wei^. 
left  un]>aid  ;  wherel)y  a  person  who  had  for  years  punctually  attemleti 
to  the  notice  of  the  office,  that  liis  renewal  premium  was  due— no,, 
one  instance  of  ncirlect  or  inability,  lost  all  the  benefits  of  jnvviou^ 
punctuality.  Xow,  however,  it  has  become  the  habit  of  otfices  to 
return  a  certain  portion  of  the  premiums  paid — always  a  safe  proper, 
tion  for  the  risk  actually  incurred.  Such  a  concession  has  Ix-^.^ 
considered  to  l)e  the  utmost  that  could  be  expected ;  but  a  furtWr 
accommodation  has  been  pro})Osed,  and  although  not,  we  believe 
adopted  by  more  than  one  or  two  offices,  yet  it  appears  to  be  weli 
worthy  of  genend  adoption.  No  provision  having  hitherto  been 
made  for  what,  unhappily,  is  too  common  a  case  in  the  hist  on- of 
tliat  large  classes  of  persons  whose  incomes  are  derived  from  ])rufes. 
sions,  namely,  a  temporary  failure  of  resource,  perhaps  at  the  very 
period  when  the  insurance  office  remits  its  notice  of  the  amiuul 
])reniium  being  due — it  occurred  to  an  Actuary  that  a  ]u*ineiplL*  of 
suspension  might  lie  admitted,  the  effect  of  which  is  as  follows:— A 
party  who  may  be  insured,  but  from  unforeseen  emergencies  may  find 
himself  unable  to  pa\'  his  jiremium,  will  be  allowed  once  or  oftoner 
to  exercise  the  ])rivilege  of  suspending  the  payment  of  such  ])reimum. 
(he  having  already  paid  three  or  more  ])remiums  at  least),  aiidliis 
policy  will  be  endorsed  with  a  concession  of  its  continuance,  the 
liolder  thereof  having  it  in  his  power  at  any  time  to  discharge  tie 
debt  incurred  upon  it,  of  ])remiums  unpaid,  and  interest  thereon.  Of 
course  should  he  decease  in  the  interim,  the  debt  must  be  deductei 
from  the  sum  paid  to  his  executors. 

Another  imjirovement  now  frequently  adopted  is,  the  permission 
that  an  Assurer  may  at  any  time  terminate  his  future  payments,  aud 
either  receive  a  return  of  a  proportion  of  the  premiums  which  he  lia^ 
paid,  or  an  e((uivalent  reduction  shall  be  made  upon  the  sum  iiaid 
after  his  death.  Very  few,  however,  of  the  offices  fix  the  scale  of  the 
reduced  assurance  at  the  time  of  issuing  the  policies,  and  scarcely 
any  forego  a  reserved  ami  arbitrary  power  of  dealing  with  tk 
Assurer  as  they  see  fit  at  the  period  of  his  difficulties.  We  see  no 
objection  to  such  a  condition  as  the  following  being  arranged  upoi 
the  issue  of  the  policy  :  that  after  the  payment  of  the  fifth  orseveiitl: 
full  annual  premium,  the  As.surer  shall  1x3  regarded  as  having  secund 
a  reduced  assurance  to  be  estimated  by  the  subtraction  from  tk 
original  amount  of  his  policy  that  amount  of  assurance  which  liii 
rate  of  prendum  would  purchase  at  the  advanced  age  when  he  cease 
from  all  subsequent  payments.  Thus,  if  at  commencement  the  co. 
of  assuring  for  a  ])olicy  of  £*1,UUU  be  £20  })er  annum,  and  if  at  tk 
termination  of  payment  of  ]n’emiums  the  cost  of  assuring  £l,00<t 
the  increased  age  would  be  £o5  per  annum,  then  subtracting  fro 
the  £d5  whatever  sum  has  been  charged  in  the  annual  ])remiunis  f 
the  security'  and  expenses  of  the  office,  say^  20  per  cent.,  ^ 
remainder,  £28  per  annum,  is  at  the  advanced  age  the  net  preini: 
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,vliicli  would  assure  a  new  policy  for  £l,Or>0.  Now  if  £714  5s.  is 
rt'arlv  (as  it  is)  the  sum  which  £*20  would  assure  at  the  advfineed 
q.re,  then  the  oripfiiial  policy  for  £1,000  should  be  diiiiinished  hy  this 
nJ^v,<ure,  aud  the  remainder,  or  the  reduced  policy,  would  be £285  15s. 
If  this  plan  were  followed,  the  Assured  would  always  he  able  to 
p^arn  the  minimum  amount  of  Reversionary  Assurance  which  they 
would  certainly  have  secured  by  ]iast  jiayments. 

iVe  h  ave  a  favourable  opinion  of  a  plan,  or  branch  of  Life 
Assurance,  which  is  of  recent  sunfgestion,  and  has  not  yet,  we  think, 
Ivon  fairly  tried.  its  want  of  success  in  one  or  two  instances 
}  obviously  arose  from  the  weakness  or  misfortune  of  the  hands  into 
i  wliicli  it  fell.*  Tlicrc  can  be  no  reason  inherent  in  the  plan  itself 
]  afraiast  its  succ'css  and  extensive  acceptance,  exee])t  a  partial  and 
*  primary  one — the  expenses  of  its  manaijfement  in  earlier  stages.  We 
jdliidc  to  the  ^[rormKJitfire  or  hopaxit  system  of  Assurance.  J5y  the 
J  usual  plan  a  comparatively  small  annual  paymtmt  secures  a  largo 
I  deferred  ]>ayment  upon  the  death  of  the  Assurer,  whenever  that  may 

■  luippon.  and  by  such  plan  the  jireminms  once  paid  cannot  be  witli- 
drawn,  except  in  the  form  of  a  loan,  and  under  fixed  restrictions, 

I  p”(>ducing  a  loss  to  tlie  Assurer,  and  a  corres]>oTidiTig  gain  to  the 

■  ofliee.  Rut  permit  Assurers  to  dejiosit  at  tlie  Assurance  otHceorat  a 
hank  small  or  large  sums,  not  at  tixed  but  at  variable  and  convenient 
periods,  and  grant  ]K)lieies  whose  value  increases  with  the  nnmlier 
and  amount  of  the  de])osits  made,  with  the  additional  benefit  of 
being  able  at  any  lime,  upon  due  notice,  to  withdraw  the  whole  or 
pirl  of  the  money  so  deposited,  with  a  corresponding  endorsement 
ujton  the  policies — and  llieii,  we  think,  a  very  large  ])ortioii  of  tlio 
public  would  avail  themselves  of  Life  Assurance  who  now  hold 
entirely  aloof  fi'om  it.  Such  a  ])hin,  properly  executed,  and 

f  I  conducted  with  undeniable  credit,  ami  by  unquestionable  men,  would 
])resent  numerous  advantages  not  probably  to  fie  secured  in  any 
;  I  other  maimer.  It  would  afford  a  secure  investment  for  all  spare 
*  I  sums  of  money  at  a  continually  increasing  value,  and  procure  an 
f  I  c(|uital)le  Life  Assurance  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  office.  It 
^  ‘  would  prevent  any  fear  of  loss  of  premium,  and  would  afford  an 
f  inducement,  stronger  than  now  commonly  exists,  to  husbands  and 
■fathers  immediately  to  place  any  uimeeded  monies  in  the  office.  It 
hvoiild  combine  an  Assurance  office  and  a  Bank  of  Deposit  in  one. 

ilt  would  meet  the  case  of  that  large  number  of  the  community  who 
have  only  fluctuating  and  pireearions  resources,  and  who  are  deterred 
from  Life  Assurance,  at  ]trescnt,  by  the  prevailing  fear  of  being  unable 
I  to  continue  the  paynmnt  of_the  premiums.  IHs  true  that,  even  now, 
I  every  man  can,  in  part,  adopt  this  plan  by  payment  of  a  single 
I  premium  for  an  Assurance,  but  tlion  be  cannot  withdraw.  A  person 
I  age  twenty  may,  by  a  single  deposit  of  £100,  acquire  a  policy  of 
I  C253  l*2s.  upon  this  principle,  and  increase  that  policy  by  occasional 
I  deposits,  or,  at  the  age  of  sixty,  withdraw  £100  by  surrendering 

A  _ _ _ _  _ _ _ _ _ 

I  *  One  or  two  respectable  offices  now  adopt  this  plan  with  modifications. 
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d013R  13s.  of  Ill’s  Assurance,  and  still  tlic  balance  of  £114  10s.  will 
bo  paid  to  his  representatives  at  liis  death. 

Wo  nii<?ht  allude  to  a  variety  of  modifications  of  this  principle  i 
all  of  which  could  bo  worked  out  and  safely  adopted.  For  instance’  1 
the  depositor  mii^ht  receive  the  interest  of  his  deposits  (hirinir  his 
lifetime,  and  leave  the  principal  for  Life  Assurance.  An  objection 
taken  airainst  the  system,  as  we  have  propounded  it  to  Actuaries,  is 
this  : — Fresh  medical  examinations  would  reipiire  to  be  made  upon 
any  renewal  or  ineivased  Assurance,  and  the  ])erplexitics  thus  occr\. 
sioned  would  lie  insurmountable.  This,  certainly,  is  a  dillicultv,  hut 
not,  we  Ix'lieve,  insuperable.  A  lar^e  business  would  well  ])av  for 
additional  expenses  tlius  incurred.  Nor,  upon  consideration, 
the  l)e]»osit  otlice  be  in  a  worse  position  than  other  offices,  if  amber 
higher  ]»remium  were  charged,  and  if  small  nsks,  comparativelv, 
were  successively  incurred,  even  supposing  that  no  medical  examine, 
tions  were  made ;  for  as  ordinary  offices  must,  by  their  terms  of 
contract,  continue  in  force  their  liability  to  pay,  even  when  the  liealtb 
of  the  Assurer  is  obvdously  deteriorated,  so  the  1  leposit  office  would 
only,  at  worst,  be  in  a  like  position,  while,  by  easily-de^nsed  arraiiire- 
ments,  it  might  be  jdaced  even  in  a  somewliat  better  position — alwavs 
provided  that  the  public  would  largely  patronize  the  principle.  There 
seems  to  be  no  valid  reason  why  the  Government  should  not  adopt 
it  in  connection  with  Savings’  Lanks,  for  they  have  all  the  machiuery 
for  raising  1  )eiM)sits  already  in  action,'  and  would  only  find  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  suj)ply  the  medical  examination. 

The  great  majority  of  Life  oifices  confine  their  attention  to  healthy 
and  select  lives,  and  reject  such  as  arc  diseased  or  unsound ;  so 
large,  however,  is  the  proportion  of  the  latter  class,  comprising,  it  is 
said,  -t)  per  cent,  of  all  who  apply  for  Assurance  at  the  various  ollices. 
that  two  companies  have  been  established  especially  for  their  Assu- 
ranee,  and  one  of  them,  at  least,  has  succeeded  to  a  considerable 
extent.  A  few  of  the  other  ollices  will  assure  unsound  lives  at  a 
proiioi’tionably  advanced  rate  of  premium,  or  by  placing  the  diseased 
Assurer  at  a  higher  age  and  rate  than  his  true  age.  Hut  the  only 
proper  mode  of  assuring  unsound  lives,  proceeds  u])on  calculations  of 
the  mortality  of  diseased  ])ersons.  It  is  a  remarkable  and  little- 
known  fact  that  diseased  lives  arc  subject  to  a  law  of  averaire 
resembling  that  of  ordinary  mortality  in  its  regularity,  upon  a  lar;re 
scale,  and  there  is,  in  truth,  little  more  risk  in  assuring  diseased  men 
than  healthy  men — the  premiums  being  in  due  propoid;ion.  Unless  a 
man,  therefore,  be  very  unsound,  and  very  ffir  gone  in  dangerous 
disease,  he  can  obtain  a  Policy  of  Assurance,  though  at  a  heavy  and 
sometimes  oppressive  cost.  It  is  even  said  that,  at  such  cost,  the 
business  of  assuring  unsound  lives  is  more  profitable  than  that  of 
assuring  sound  lives  at  the  lower  charges — since  the  unsound  man 
will  take  greater  care  of  his  life  than  the  sound  and  incautious 
Assurer. 

As  this  is  a  very  curious  and  little-known  branch  of  the  business,  i 
wo  may  meiitiou  that  Mr.  Fair  has  prepared  a  Decennial  Life-Table ! 
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From  which  it  may  he  seen  tlmt,  while  a  healthy  man,  age  30,  could 
obtain  £*580  13s.  7cl.  tor  the  sale  of  his  Life-Interest  in  the  promise 
of  €1,000,  3  per  Cent.  Consols  when  at  par,  the  consumptive  man 
could  only  obtain  £3*50  C»s.  ‘2d.;  and  men  otherwise  diseased,  in 
]iroportion.  The  great  value  of  such  data,  in  monetaiy  transactions, 
must  he  obvious. 

We  now  turn  to  a  ditferent  kind  of  Assurance — namely,  that 
against  Sickness  ;  which,  however,  is  invaluable,  when  safely  con¬ 
ducted,  on  a  simikir  law  of  average.  This  branch  of  inquiry  has, 
uii]ia})})ily,  been  neglected  until  very  recently.  No  attempt  was 
made  to  ascertain,  from  registered  facts,  the  quantity  of  sickness 
cx}>erionced  by  a  certain  number  of  person^of  the  same  age,  until 
the  publication  of  the  “  Highland  Society’s  ItepoH  ”  in  1831,  and 
that  of  the  Society  for  the  Diifusion  of  Useful  Knowledge  (by  Mr. 
Ansell)  on  “  lleneiit  Societies,”  in  1835.  This  latter  work  is  acces¬ 
sible,  though  now  scarce.  Hut  the  valuable  labours  of  ^Ir.  Neison 
on  “Vital  Statistics,”  have  more  recently  brought  this  subject  within 
scientific  investigation.  The  result  of  that  gentleman’s  researches 
gives  the  quantity  of  sickness  as  much  higher  than  other  researches, 
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A?c.  Carlisle,  healthy.  of  prout.  Dyinp  of  disease  of  the  chest. 
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fnim  the  mortality  of  perons  dying  of  consumption  in  tlie  metro- 
jH)lis,  fi'ora  which  we  extract  a  specimen : — 


EXPECTATION  OF  LIFE  IN 
THE  METROPOLIS. 


Age. 

Of  persons  who  die 
of  consumption. 

of  ordinary 
Mules. 

10 

29 

41 

20 

22 

30 

30 

17 

29 

40 

12 

22 

According  to  this  Table,  a  man  in  a^’erage  health,  at  the  age  of  forty, 
lias  the  same  expectation  of  living  as  a  consum})tive  man  at  the  age 
of  twenty.  It  is  obvious  that,  upon  such  data,  enlarged  and  confident 
a!?surance  business  can  be  safely  carried  on  ;  so  that  no  man  in  good 
ciiviimstances  is  excluded  from  the  benefits  of  Life  Assurance  simply 
from  ill-health.  Various  diseases  have  now  been  tabulated,  and  the 
singular  result  may  be  made  apparent  in  the  subjoined  computation 
for  one  age  : — 


n 
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and  it  is  now  acknowledged  that  his  form  the  only  safe  basis  f 
tlio  calculation  of  llcnefit  and  Friendly  Societies.  In  tact,  k  ^ 
found,  at  the  time  of  his  in(|uiry,  that  nearly  all  the  llenetit  sockti^^ 
were  insolvent.  They  had  proceeded  U])on  very  uusatisfaetorv  an  | 
indiscriminatini^  Tables,  while  it  is  now  known  that  the  (juaiititv  of 
sickness  in  every  man’s  life  is  much  modified  by  his  locality  and  hi' 
occu]iation.  Plumbers,  painters,  and  glaziers,  knife  and  blade, 
grinders,  and  the  like,  cannot  be  classed  with  ploughmen  and  open, 
air  labourers,  yet  they  were  formerly  so  classed  ;  and,  even  now,  indis. 
criminating  rates  are  too  eomnion.  T1  le  injurious  pecuniary  results 
of  such  confusion  and  commixture  will  be  best  seen  by  an  illustni- 
tion.  8up])ose  one  Sick-Henetit  Society  to  exist  in  a  rural  district 
another  in  a  town,  and  a  third  in  a  city  district,  and  that  each  of  the 
three  Societies  consists  of  180  members;  twenty  of  whom  are  of 
the  age  of  do,  and  as  many  of  the  ages  of  do,  40,  45,  50,  55,  bo,  o:, 
and  7o.  The  payment  is  to  be  £1  \)vv  week  to  each  memher  diiriiiif 
illness.  In  such  cases,  the  ])robal)le  amounts  which  each  Soeiety 
would  have  to  pay  during  the  ensuing  year  would  be  as  follows 


lu  the  Rural  District 
„  Town  „ 
n  Pity  „ 


£073  1">  11 
808  0  0 
633  7  6 


I 


Such  an  example  at  once  displays  the  unexpected  difference  between 
town,  city,  and  country,  and  the  necessity  for  proportionate  diifer- 


ences  in  charges. 


The  (piantity  of  sickness  experienced  by  any  man  during  life  is 
now  reducible  to  a  Tabular  eom])utation  upon  an  average  of  lar«re 
numbers,  and  also  his  expectation  of  sickness  at  any  given  a^-e. 
For  instance,  at  age  7d,  the  expencnce  of  the  Scottisli  Friendly 
Societies  would  lead  to  the  expectation  of  ten  weeks  and  live  days 
of  sickness  in  the  ensuing  year  ;  the  Fnglish  Benetit  Soeieties  would 
give  eleven  weeks  and  six  days  ;  and  the  “  Vital  Statistics  ”  of  ^Ir. 
Neison,  fourteen  weeks.  The  difference  of  the  authorities  is  con¬ 
siderable,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  last  is  the  nearest  to  tlie 
truth.  It  is  manifest,  therefore,  that  there  is  no  chance-work  in  this 
matter ;  but  the  whole  is  capable  of  being  placed  on  as  sound  and 
safe  a  basis  as  Life  Assurance  itself.  Every  Benefit  or  Friendly 
soeiety  should  have  its  rates  and  rules  eertitied  by  a  competent 
Actuary,  and  no  man  should  join  one  without  satisfying  himself  of 
such  certification.  ^Moreover,  unceasing  vigilance  should  be  exer¬ 
cised  with  reference  to  all  officers  connected  with  such  Societies.  | 
Nothing  should  be  taken  for  granted.  Vouchers  should  be  given 
for  every  item  of  expenditure,  and  the  Banking  pass-book  regularly 
and  fre(piently  eom]>ared  with  the  books  of  the  bank.  AVith  such 
precautions,  no  failures  can  take  place.  The  remedy  for  <all  doubt> 
and  defects  lies  within  the  power  of  the  subscribers  themselves.  If 
they  wish  to  reap  ])ecuniarv  advantages,  they  must  not  only  jhuj,  lut 
;  they  wu. 'if  iratch  u’hlfe  they  are  well ^  that  they  may  not  leant 
when  they  are  ill. 
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have  been  derived  after  the  payment  of  one  or  two  preiniums 
seems  stranpre  that  such  narratives  are  needful  in  a  dying  . 
but  tlie  old  line  is  still  a})plieable —  ’ 

“  All  men  think  all  men  mortal  but  themselves.** 


Certain  it  is,  that  any  family  man  who  neglects  to  assure  his  life 
and  yet  has  no  provision  ready  for  his  oifsprin^,  is  cluirgeable  with 
a  social  ileliii(|ueiicy  which,  were  it  less  common,  would  bo  })ubliely 
reju’obated. 

Then,  aixain,  as  to  the  individual’s  becoming  his  own  Assuror,  on 
the  assumption  that  lie  does  live  the  usual  term  of  life — at  all  times 
and  in  all  eases,  an  unwarrantable  assumption — and  that  he  does 
save:  Will  he  always  leave  his  savings  untouched?  Will  ho  iiivari. 
ably  and  regularly  put  tlieni  out  at  compound  interest  ?  Will  not 
tiie  consciousness  of  their  existence  and  ready  accessibleness  lead 
to  a  sudden  draw  ujion  his  banker,  or  drain  ujion  his  secret  hoard? 
Lastly,  can  the  individual  obtain  compound  interest  u])on  small 
sums  as  the  Life  otHce  can  upon  large  ones?  Can  the  man  with 
ten  or  twenty  jiounds  put  out  to  interest  as  well  as  the  office  with 
ten  or  twenty  thousand  ?  On  no  assumption  whatever  can  the 
husband  and  father,  wlio  lives  upon  precarious  income,  be  excused 
from  the  incumbent  duty  of  assuring  his  life  ;  and — what  we  espe¬ 
cially  have  in  view  as  a  consequent  duty — on  no  ground  can  the  said 
Assurer  excuse  himself  from  the  pains  of  making  himself  acquainted 
with  the  })rinci})les  and  practice  of  Life  Assurance,  so  as  to  secure 
the  best  office  for  his  purpose.  At  present,  ho  can  hardly  do  this 
by  proxy  ;  and,  therefore,  he  must  needs  do  it  personally.  H;id 
some  of  us  ourselves  followed  the  advice  we  now  give  to  others,  we 
should  have  been,  pecuniarily  speaking,  happier  men.  It  is  very 
remarkable  that  the  alFairs  of  institutions,  guaranteeing  at  this  timo 
about  should  be,  for  all  practical  purposes,  totally 

exempt  from  public  check  and  inquiry,  and  by  no  means  intimately 
known  to  their  own  constituents.  Contidence  is  good  when  well 
founded,  but  not  when  it  verges  upon  mere  credulity. 

All  the  arguments  em})loyed  to  induce  men  to  assure  their  lives 
will  bear,  with  redoubled  cogency,  upon  working-men  with  reference 
to  the  assurance  of  their  health.  These  men  stand  in  the  same 
relation  to  Henetit  societies  as  those  above  them,  in  the  social  scale, 


stand  to  Life  offices.  The  working  man,  indeed,  is  rather  the  more 
bound  to  enter  a  Henelit  or  Friendly  society,  because  his  health  is 
his  only  cajutal,  while  the  Assurer  may  continue  his  Premium  after 
he  has  once  ])aid  it,  whatever  his  health.  But  he  who  does  not 
make  any  provision  against  sickness,  is  living  daily  upon  a  diminutive 
and  diminishing  capital.  Xor  does  he  know  how  soon  he  will  ex¬ 
haust  it.  An  accident ;  a  cold,  long  neglected ;  a  contagious  disease; 
any  one  of  the  thousand  contingencies  upon  which  bodily  vigour  and 
capacity  ilcpend.may,  at  one  moment,  make  him  bankrupt  and  beggar. 
Can  any  rational,  much  more  religious  man,  dare  totem])t  the  future 
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<shonM  clcr^nicn,  Dissenting  ministers,  and  employers,  all 
ivin])ine  to  enforce  these  things  n]>on  the  thoughtless  artizan  >  Let 
leetuivs  be  given  in  ])opular  forms,  and  fi^Mpient  illustrations  bo 
;uli>|)ted,  and  every  eneouragenient  atibrdeil  to  those  who  neetl  to 
make  such  provisions;  and  who,  without  tliem,  ever  hang  over  an 
abyss  of  poverty  and  sutiering,  l)oth  in  their  own  ])ersons  and  iii 
those  of  their  innocent  families,  from  which  every  good  man  ought 
to  seek  to  warn  them  by  every  method  and  measure  within  hia 
reach. 
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Here,  beside  Westminster  Bridge,  this  bright  !May  morning,  it  is 
pleasant  to  watch  the  crowds  ])assing  and  re  passing  above,  and  tho 
well-laden  steamers  gliding  underneath,  and  the  Imsy  workmen 
})iilling  down  the  old  bridge  on  the  one  side,  building  up  on  tho 
other  side  the  new,  and  all  the  while  that  human  tide  pouring 
so  unceasinglv  along;  and  ])leasant  is  it  to  look  on  tluit  broad  cur¬ 
rent  below,  spanned  now  by  so  many  bridges,  and  bordered  by  so 
many  lines  of  building — graced,  too,  by  that  truly  royal  struct uro 
that  rises  so  queen-like  on  the  very  site  of  the  old  Palace  of  West¬ 
minster — and  think  over  the  changes  of  oidy  three  or  four  hundred 
years.  It  is  a  place  to  dream  of  the  })ast  in,  although  modem 
buildings  are  around  us ;  for  yonder  are  the  old  towers  of  Lambeth 
Palace,  and  not  a  stone’s-throw  from  ns  that  shrine  of  historical 
recollections,  the  Abbey;  while,  as  though  com[)elled  to  yield  to  tho 
]iresiding  genius  of  the  place,  even  tluit  stately  New  Palace  is  true, 
from  base  to  tuiTet  and  topmost  jnnnacle,  to  the  traditions  and  tho 
ai’chitecture  of  the  “  olden  times.” 

Pleasant  is  it  to  ])icture  to  oneself  this  ‘‘  silent  highway,”  as 
Charles  Knight  rather  atfectedly  calls  it — inap])ro])riate  enough  is 
the  title  noiv — when  it  boi*e  the  gilded  barges,  witli  their  dainty 
freight  of  beautt',  from  the  gardens  that  bordered  its  noi*thern  bank 
to  the  gallant  tournaments  of  our  later  I’lantagenets,  or  the  ((uaint 
jousts  of  the  days  of  Elizabeth  in  the  Tilt-yard,  when  Lambeth  was 
still  little  more  than  a-  mere -wide  tract  of  marsh-laiul,  and  tho 
stately  swans  sailed  forth  in  snowy  fleets  from  their  reedy  coverts, 
fair  and  graceful  as  the  “  fayre  damsels”  who  glided  by; — or  that 
earlier  day,  when  the  Old  Palace  of  Westminster  arose  on  tho 
water’s  edw,  and  the  Abbi“V  lands  were  half-submercrcd  dui*inir  the 
rainy  season,  but  when  high  festival  was  held  each  Chi’istmas,  and 
Pasch,  and  Peutecostide,  and  the  King  summoned  “  all  good  men 
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and  true,”  witli  herald-eall  and  trumpet-blast,  to  feast  ingbt  merrilv 
““at  our  royal  I’alaee  of  AVestmiuster and  the  solemn  t^rocession 
with  the  monareli  erowned  and  sceptred,  swept  aloiu^  eachdav  in 
p)r^eoiis  slate  to  the  Al)lH.‘y  close  by,  welcomed  by  the  Abbot  hikI 
Ills  train  with  chant  and  incense,  taper  and  banner.  Yes,  muuv 
chan<res  has  that  old  river  seen,  and  many  have  been  its  chari«^^‘s 
since  that  far  earlier  day — not  the  apocryphal  one  of  Geotbvv  of 
^Monmouth,  who  tells  how,  some  two  thousand  nine  hundred  years 
a'^^’o,  Hrutns  wandered  by  “  the  silver  T  hanies,”  and  chose  tlie  site 
of*  his  city  Troynonvant,  but  some  eiLrhteen  or  nineteen  centuries 
ai!^o,-— when  the  city  of  the  waters — Jjlyndun,”  a  mere  collection  of 
wattled  huts,  the  ^iant  cromlech  probably  crowning  the  ^u*eeii 
eminence  on  which  it  stood — was  first  ^azed  ujion  by  the  nmstoiji 
of  the  world,  who  afterwards  named  it,  in  unconscious  prophecv, 

‘‘  lamdinum  AuLTUsta.” 

And  this  I'iver,  world-famed  now — did  it  flow  on  then,  bearing 
on  its  swelliiii;  current  the  carved  and  gilded  {^alleys  of  the  Uoman 
IcLrions  r  Few  are  aware  of  the  chainjfes  our  ancient  Thames  has 
])assed  throuirh,  for  few  are  aware  of  the  changes  which,  even 
within  the  limits  of  the  historic  period,  have  passed  over  our  laud. 
Tradition  records — in  Brittany  as  well  as  in  Cornwall — that  the 
whole  space  between  St.  Alichael’s  Alount  and  the  Scilly  Isles  was 
once  a  fertile  territorv  ;  thev  named  it  the  district  of  the  Lvoncse, 
and  told  how  that,  in  Kin^  Arthur’s  day,  it  boasted  many  a  fair 
church  and  strong:  castle  :  this  is  unlikelv  enough,  but  that  the 
Scilly  Islands  formerly  joined  the  mainland,  is  a  fact  accepted  liy 
cverv  iToolomst.  That  the  Goodwin  Sands  extended  over  land  ouce, 
both  cultivated  and  inhabited,  has  also  been  asserted  by  traditiou, 
and  also  been  assented  to  by  i>:eologists,  who  consider  that,  at  a 
comi)aralively  recent  date,  the  district  tln-oui^h  which  the  Thames 
hows  was  a  u;i*eat  basin,  ‘A'oiiHned  on  the  southern  side  by  the  rauire 
of  the  Surrev  Hills,  and  on  the  north  bv  those  hicfh  lands  of  which 
ILii^di^ate  forms  one  of  the  hiu’hest  northerly  ridges” — a  wide 
estuary,  in  fact,  subsiding  into  bog  and  morass. 

Strange  enough  does  thisa])]>ear  to  us;  and  strange  enough  would 
this  view  a}>])ear  to  our  forefathers  even  live  or  six  hundred  years 
ago,  when  they  were  almost  as  proud  of  their  river  as  they  were  of 
their  ancient  city.  Jhit  there  are  many  incidental  facts  which 
corroborate  it — tacts  wdiich  have  never  received  the  attention  tliev 
deserve,  inasmuch  as,  while  learned  dissertations  enough  have  been 
w'ritten  u])on  rivers  of  “  classic  fame,”  it  has  been  thought  a  task 
only  worthy  of  some  dull,  plodding,  London  anticpiary,  to  trace  the 
history  of  that  noble  stream  which  bathes  the  metro])olis  of  the 
world.  Xow,  we  have  seen  that  the  name  of  the  citv — the  original 
Celtic  name,  “  Llyndun  ” — is,  '“city  or  town  of  the  waters;”  and 
we  iind  that  the  name  of  the  river — Celtic,  too — ‘‘  Tam-lse,”  means 
“  a  collection  of  waters  :”  a  name  that  obviously  could  not  have 
been  given  to  a  river,  but  characteristic  enough  of  the  alternate 
marsh  and  lake  which  subsiding  waters  would  form.  Indeed,  ve 
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xuav  remark  that  Ptolemy,  the  first  writer  who  mentions  the  Tliames 
at  all.  and  who  flourislied  in  the  reicrns  of  Trajan  ami  Hadnnn, 
Pxpressly  terms  our  modern  river  ‘‘  Tame.^SfV.  It  is  by 

Tacitus  tliat  Londinum  is  lirst  described,  and  be  notices  it  as  a 
tiourisliinir  city,  celebrated  even  then  for  its  wealth  and  its  mer¬ 
cantile  importance  ;  but  lie,  as  well  as  later  writers,  is  silent  as  to 
anv  water-way',  and  we  know  that  merchandise,  even  until  tlio 
twelfth  centuiy,  was  convey'ed  along  the  direct  road  from  Dover 
to  bondon. 

\  (roodlv  citv  was  Londinum  Auejusta,  exceeding  in  extent  anv 
other  Koman  town  in  the  kingdom,  and,  from  a  period  verv  early 
in  the  si'cond  eenturv,  nnipiestionably'  the  capital  of  the  rich  and 
fiTtile  ])rovince  of  Ueitain  ;  a  fair  city',  too,  with  stately  buildings — 
temple,  and  ])alaee,  and  forum;  and  adorned  with  noble  statuary’, 
and  rich  with  tesselated  ])avements,  in  wliieli  y//os*.s*  tessenv  were 
mixed  with  the  coarser  material,  and  decked  profusely' with  jiaintings 
which,  from  the  small  fragments  ^Fr.  Uoaeh  Smith  has  preserved, 
show  to  what  higli  perfection  art-eulture  had  arrived,  even  in  tlio 
capital  of  a  remote  ])rovincc  of  tlie  Koman  em])lre.  Put  while 
l^omaii  London  was  thus  flourishing,  and  her  redundant  ]u>piilation 
extending  into  Southwark,  where  the  remains  of  nianv  riehly'-deco- 
rated  houses  have  been  found,  it  is  strange  that  we  do  not  find  the 
iianio  of  a  single  place  for  mih's  round  bearing  either  Jioman  or 
t’eltie  designation,  save  “  Jsel-dun.”  All  flie  villages  tliat  cluster 
round  Tiondon — manv  now  actuallv  forming  her  suburbs — liavo 
strictly' Saxon  names.  ^Fav  we  not,  tberefore,  Ixdieve  tliat  during 
the  five  liundred  y'ears  and  more  of  Koman  dominafion,  tlie  accu¬ 
mulated  waters  were  gradually'  subsiding,  leaving  tracts  ere  long  to 
ho  inhabited  ;  and  that  the  noble  river,  probahlv  as  vet  almost  tide¬ 
less,  was  slowly'  shaping  out  its  future  course?  That  at  thi.s  period, 
and  centuries  after,  the  Thames  encroached  largely'  on  its  ])resenb 
boundaries,  seem  proved  hy^  the  name  assigned  hv  our  Saxon  fore¬ 
fathers  to  the  road  now  at  some  distance  from  the  northern  hank, 
‘•the  Strand.”  Ft  would  be  dilFieult  to  account  foi*  the  a])])licatiou 
of  such  a  name,  unless  the  Saxons,  on  their  first  arrival,  viewed  the 
Thames  as  an  arm  of  the  sea.  The  name  they  gave,  too,  to  that 
])orrion  of  the  river,  below  bridge,  and  wliicli  is  still  retained,  “the 
Pool,”  is  utterly'  unintelligible  as  applied  to  a  swift  flowing  ri\  er, 
for  “  pool  ”  is  the  Saxon  for  lake ;  but,  ere  the  alluvial  deposits  tliat 
form  the  headlands  on  either  side  of  that  part  of  the  river  were 
formed,  the  wide,  tidcless,  accumulation  of  waters  there  must  have 
spread  out,  just-loelmv  Lon4bium  AugU'Sta,  in  a  broad  lake-liko 
expanse — and,  doubtless,  tlience  the  name. 

Ilow  much  there  is  that  it  would  he  jdeasant  to  know  about 
Koman  London  !  ^Fany'  thanks  to  ^Fr.  Koach  Smith  for  all  bo  lias 
done;  but,  after  all,  how  very  fragmentary'  and  disjointed  are  its 
scanty'  records!  During  the  later  jieriod  of  her  liistoiy  the  walLs 
were  Fmilt.  Tradition  lias  assigned  their  erection  to  the  Kmjiress 
Helena,  herself  an  flnglisliwoman ;  and  perhaps  in  this  instance,  as 
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in  many  otliers,  the  tradition  may  be  correct.  Stout  and  stron 
fitted  to  endure  for  many  a  lon<^  century,  were  these  walls ;  built' 
dou])tless,  for  protection  a^^ainst  the  rude  tribes  who,  dunn^  the 
decline  of  the  Jtoman  power,  were  attracted  by  the  wealth  and 
treasures  of  the  chief  city.  ]>ut  stran<?e  is  it  to  find  that  a  wall 
though  of  a  somewhat  later  construction,  extended  along  the  riverl 
side.  Fitzstephen,  in  the  twelfth  century,  refers  to  it,  although  theu 
no  longer  standing;  but  many  anticpiaries  have  disbelieved  his 
statement.  The  careful  researches  of  ^Mr.  Roach  Smith  have,  how- 
ever,  shown  that  a  wall  of  considerable  strength — from  eight  to  ten 
feet  thick — certainly  did  extend  along  tlie  river-side  ;  for  portions  of 
it,  far  below  the  gi’ound,  still  exist.  It  is  curious  to  find  that  this 
wall,  although  strong,  had  been  built  up  in  many  parts  with 
sculjUiired  stf)nes — some  of  them  ]iortions  of  friezes — as  though  tho 
inhabitants,  unable  to  procure  fresh  materials,  and  perhaps  in  imme¬ 
diate  ap|)rehension  of  danger  on  the  soutliern  side,  constructed  it 
from  the  remains  of  buildings  close  at  hand.  Such  a  wall  could 
never  have  been  built — indeed,  could  scarcely  have  been  needed- 
bad  the  Thames  ihen  flowed  with  the  vigorous  curreitt  of  alter- 
times. 

Rut  while  we  can  obtain  only  very  scanty  notices  respecting 
Roman  Ijondon,  Ikt  histoiy,  from  the  decline  of  Roman  power  even 
to  the  days  when  the  kingdom  of  ^lercia  received  its  name  and  its 
wide  heritage  of  English  ground,  might  be  written  in  a  few  lines. 
AVho  subjugated  Ri)man  London  ?  How  did  it  fall  ?  Ry  sudden 
attack  of  fierce,  resistless  barbarians ;  or  did  its  wealth  juirchasc, 
from  time  to  time,  a  temporary  respite,  and  its  inhabitants,  imjx)- 
verished,  diminished  by  continual  exile,  by  war — perha])S  by  ])('sti- 
lence,  too — at  length  became  merged  in  the  new  dynasty  h  Probably 
the  latter ;  for  there  is  neither  tradition  nor  history  to  show  that  the 
inhabitants  of  London,  like  those  of  Anderida,  sustained  along  siege, 
and  eventually  were  put  to  the  sword,  and  the  whole  city  burnt ;  and 
we  find  notices,  too — would  that  they  had  been  more  specific ! — 
even  in  middle-age  writers,  which  seem  to  prove  that  many  remains 
of  Roman  magnificence  were  even  yet  to  be  seen  ;  just  as  the  stately 
forum  and  gilded  tiles  of  her  palaces  were  seen  at  Caerleon  by 
Giraldus,  even  in  the  twelfth  century.  It  is  suggestive,  too,  that 
Aldbelm,  in  his  curious  Latin  poem  addressed  to  the  convent- 
maidens  of  the  newly-founded  convent  of  Rarking — he  died  in  the 
year  70d — alludes  to  luxurious  habits  of  living,  to  costly  jewellery, 
and  varied  and  splemlid  apparel,  as  though  London,  in  the  seventh 
century,  still  contained — in  part,  at  least — a  highly  civfilized 
population. 

U]i  to  this  period,  whatever  might  have  been  the  appearance  of 
the  Thames  below  London,  it  seetns,  westward  of  the  city,  to  bnve 
been  a  mere  collection  of  shallow  pools,  except  in  the  rainy  sea-'Oji, 
when  it  floodeil  the  low  lands  and  extended  far  over  Lambeth  aiul 
AV  estminster.  The  legend  of  Thomey  Island  proves  that  this  f 
was  the  case ;  and,  silly  as  is  the  story,  it  is  worthy  of  preserva*  ; 
tion  for  its  topogi’aphical  details.  l 
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Lon?  had  the  fisherman  linprcred  l>eside  his  Imat  and  his  nets,  for 
not  a  siiiirle  fish  liad  rewarded  liis  toils,  and  the  night  was  tar  spent, 
when  a  venerable  old  man  suddenly  a]ipeared,  and  asked  to  l)e  rowed 
over  to  'riiorney  Island.  The  legend  tells  us  a  ehureh  had  been 
lateiv  ereeted  there  by  Sebert,  King  of  the  Kast  Saxons,  and  it  was 
Tiow  awaiting  eonsecration.  ^lueli  marvelling,  therefore,  what  tho 
acrtMl  man’s  errand  could  be,  the  fisherman  rowed  him  over  to  tho 
island — so  called  from  the  thorns  and  briars  that  oveiTan  it — and 
saw  him  enter  the  lowly  church.  But,  behold  the  ininicle  !  A  blazo 
of  liirht  surrounded  tlpit  aged  man,  in  whom  tlie  awe-stnick  fisher- 
nian  at  once  recognized  St.  IVter ;  angels  filled  the  church,  angelic 
voices  sang  the  service ;  and  thus,  by  no  mortal  hands,  and  amidst 
the  soncfs,  not  of  an  eai'tbly  choir,  but  a  heaveidy,  was  the  minster 
of  St.  IVter  conseci’ated.  The  saint,  his  duty  over,  was  rowed  back 
airaiti  to  land — he  might  as  well,  we  heretically  think,  have  descended 
on  the  island  at  once,  and  saved  himself  the  trouble  of  being  rowed 
over — and  then  he  bade  the  fisherman  cast  his  net.  It  was  filled 
with  the  finest  Thames  salmon;  and  the  saint,  bidding  the  well- 
pleased  fisherman  go  to  the  King  and  detail  the  wondrous  events 
of  the  night,  bidding  him  also  never  fail  to  }>ay  tithe  of  salmon  at 
Ins  high  altar — an  injunction  dutifully  comjdied  with  by  the  Thames 
fishermen  even  until  the  sixteenth  century — vanished  from  sight. 

This  legend  contains  the  first  notice  we  have  of  the  Thames 
salmon — a  fish  which,  in  after-times,  divided  with  its  swans  the 
admiration  of  mediieval  London.  We  may  remark,  ere  passing,  that, 
although  this  goodly  legend  ])rofesses  to  refer  to  the  seventh  century, 
tliere  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  fabrication  of  hiter  date ;  for,  although 
there  was  a  church,  and  ])robably  an  abbey,  on  Thorney  Island 
toward  the  close  of  the  eighth  centurv,  it  scarce! v  received  even  a 
passing  notice  until  Edward  the  Confessor  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  new  abbev-church — the  first  erected  in  the  Norman  stvle,  and 
‘‘with  courses  of  hewn-stone  so  neatly  fitted  that  the  joints  are 
scarcely  visible,”  as  William  of  ^lalmesbury  admiringly  records. 
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as  hoarHly  in  the  anathema  pronounced  on  all  those  uho  opposed  it. 
The  monks  of  Westminster  were  sorely  moved  at  tins-  for  the 
ieLw  hoTuloners  lavished  their  {lifts  upon  bt  Paul  s  and  tWks 

krioJ.7proveH.-thri^  ebullition  of  the  inonks  of  Westminster 
KiioNMi  1  p  i  s,  f  IS  a  ditrression,  and  a 

_ **  Uobbiii"  Peter  to  pay  1  aul.  ^  “ 

i\omjiii^  „,i‘ „  iho  nnoreteiulmf?  cliurch  on  Ihomev 

budl  vc^loubt  whether  the  Chapter  of  St.  Paul’s  even 

Islami  was  uunu 

kSdoinsfand  W^id  the  walls  of  London  little  toward  the  west- 

R-w  Mdces"e“tK  Tr  I-h'er  irurin^  the  earlier  period  of 
S-txonS  We  think  it  probable  that  our  Saxon  lorefa  hers  used 
iV  far  more  than  the  Romans,  for  the  Saxon,  like  the  1  ant,  w{l-> 

It  lar  moie  xiiciii  nrtd  dUh cult  must  have  been  the  na\i. 

almost  “  to  J''’ ^vhich  their  lonp;  boats  would 

gration,  and  perdons  >  »  urotect  the  city  from  these  more 

nottind  out  away.  ^V  d  1 side  was  buiU? 
euterprisin"  foemen  that  the  wall  by  ere  loinr.  let 
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subjugated  by  the  Danes  ,  but  ’'.’'‘j  ®  'With  his  illustrious 

Jlercia.  and  often  was  resident  m  ^ i  ,  ^j^-er  bc{rins. 

s'‘^’^r’‘rirSr“ 

the";eatf t:  c.:—  Ai* ! 

ami  {rave  them  then-  Inirhly-prized  ,vhere  he 

dwelt.  Jlany  hlnnders  have  bemi  Sest  5  their 

palace.  The  Scalds,  w  hen  *  ^  ^  J  London  ;  and  it 

Vikmsrs.  trequcutly  retei  ‘  But  the  Tower 

has  been  hastily  concluded  ‘  “  inbib  the  cn'cat  eno*ineer  as 

Tvas  a  much  later  erection,  built  by  Gundulph,  t  gi  o 
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well  as  architect  of  his  day  ;  but  not  to  “  guard ''  London,  as  some 
writers  have  sillily  thought,  but  to  overawe  the  ^lerciau  city,  which 
never  vielded  more  than  a  sullen  homage  to  the  Norman  sovereigns. 

A  heartv  and  spontaneous  homage,  however,  was  yielded  l)y  the 
lathers  of  the  city  to  Athelstan  ;  for  lie  quitted  royal  Winchester — 
tlieii  and  for  two  centuries  after  the  chief  city  of  the  land — to  dwell 
among  them ;  and  he  elevated  the  Mercian  capital  to  an  equality 
with  Winchester  by  a])])ointing  for  London  an  ecpial  number  of 
mint -masters,  and  regulated  their  civic  ])ruceedings  ;  and,  above  all, 
enacted  that  law  which  gave  the  right  to  every  merchant  who  had 
made  three  successful  voyages  to  claim  the  dignity  of  Thane.  A 
proud  eminence  this :  to  wear  the  golden  bracelet,  and  sit,  as  of 
right,  in  the  King’s  halls,  and  drain  tlie  mead-cu])  with  the  hereditary 
nobles  of  the  land.  No  wonder  Athelstan  was  long  remembered  in 
London,  for  from  his  days ‘‘ the  port  of  London’’  became  a  recog¬ 
nized  phrase,  and  each  year  saw  the  Thames  more  crowded  with 
vessels,  and  the  bar([ues  of  the  enterprising  trader  spreading  their 
sails  to  more  distant  regions,  until,  even  in  the  twelfth  century', 
Fitzstejihcn  could  boast  that  luxuries  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
found  a  mart  in  London. 

But  disastrous  days,  ere  the  close  of  that  century,  cBew  on ;  for 
the  feebleness  of  the  later  Saxon  monarchs  disgusted  a  haughty 
people,  and  during  the  reign  of  Ethelit‘d  the  Unready,  the  Saxons, 
who  sought  in  their  king  a  “  Bretwalda  ” — a  lefider  in  war  and  a 
legislator  in  ])eace — but  laid  found  only  a  slave  of  the  priesthood,  or 
a  glutton  and  wine-bibber,  invited  over  the  gallant  “  Svend  of  tho 
fu’ked  beard”  to  oppose  their  tlesyhsed  king.  That  the  Danes, 
how'ever  unwelcome  to  Ethelred,  were  welcome  enough  to  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  London,  seems  proved  by  the  fact  that  Svend  entered 
the  city  without  opposition,  and  his  fleet  quietly  anchored  just  below. 
We  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  inhabitants,  as  “Angles,”  were  more 
closely  allied  to  tlie  Danish  race  than  the  West  Saxons.  But 
Ethelred,  however  cowardly,  could  not  see  the  gi’cater  part  of  his 
kingdom  wrested  from  him  without  a  struggle ;  and  l)e  invited  the 
aid  of  King  Olaf  of  Norway,  and  retook  the  city.  But  Svend  was 
not  to  be  baffled.  Unable  to  pass  “  the  bridge,”  which  we  now  read 
of  for  the  first  time,  “  he  came  with  Iiis  shi])s  to  Greenwich,  and 
from  thence  to  London,”  says  the  venerable  Saxon  chronicle,  “  and 
there  they  sunk  a  dee])  ditch  on  the  south,  and  dragged  their  ships 
to  the  west  side  of  tlie  bridge.”  A  very  creditable  ])iece  of  engi¬ 
neering  for  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  centuiy',  for  King  Olaf's 
Saga  informs  us  ..that-it  Avas  LLa  great  work,  of  large  ditches  Avitli 
bulwarks  of  stone,  timber,  and  turf.”  Ethelred  again  fled  away,  and 
Svend's  fleet  sailed  in,  and,  passing  up  the  Fleet,  ancliored  just  on 
the  site  of  King’s  Cross.  Hoav  strange  this  reads  !  Some  writers 
have  supposed  that  the  Danish  vessels  must  have  been  very  small  to 
have  anchored  there,  but  the  narrators  of  this  incident  give  us  no 
reason  to  believe  that  they  Avere  other  than  the  vessels  that  had 
brought  his  army  from  Denmark  ;  and  Ave  knoAV  that  their  ordiriaiy 
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Bliips  were  of  verj’  larirc  size,  often  'with  forty,  and  sometiinos  oren 
sixty,  banl:s  of  rowers.  But  from  early  notices  of  that  hapless 
river — so  dilferent  in  its  fate  to  all  the  other  Thames’  trihutaries 
treated  as  a  mere  sewer  in  later  times,  and  now  absolutely  buried 
out  of  siprht,  from  its  moutli  even  to  its  source — it  appears  to  have 
lx?en  a  stream,  not  merely  possessinp^  a  ver>"  rapid  eumuit  (whence 
its  name),  but  to  have  been  probably  as  wide  near  its  junction  with 
the  Tliames  as  the  Biver  Lea. 

But  the  bridge,  now  for  the  first  time  noticed  in  the  venerable 
Saxon  Chronicle  :  by  -svliom  could  it  have  been  built  ?  Such  a  work 
could  scarcely  have  been  undertaken  by  the  Saxons.  Was  it  a 
remain  of  Roman  London — built,  not  across  a  strongly  flowinc? 
stream,  and  with  lofty  arches,  but  a  mere,  long,  raised  causeway,  to 
connect  the  cit}"  with  Southwark,  and  with  no  regard  to  tlie  water, 
way  ?  We  think  this  vvas  the  case,  not  only  from  the  fact  of  Svend 
digging  the  trench  because  his  vessels  could  not  ])ass  the  bridire,  but 
from  the  more  important  fact  that  when,  on  tlie  death  of  Sveud. 
Ethelred  with  King  Olaf  laid  siege  to  London,  Olaf  actually  ]mlled 
the  bridge  down  to  force  a  way.  Here  is  the  story  from  King  Olaf 
Haraldson’s  Saga,  as  Snorro  Sturleson  has  preserved  it  in  his  sj)inted 
“  Heimsknngla.”  p]thelred  and  Olaf  steered  to  London,  and  sailed 
into  the  Tliames  with  their  fleet.  ‘‘  Then  King  Ethelred  ordered  a 
prixuit  assault,  but  the  I  lanes  fought  bravely,  so  he  could  make  notliincj 
of  it.  Between  the  castle  and  Southwark  there  was  a  bridge,  broad 
enough  for  two  waggons  to  pass ;  and  on  the  bridge  were  towers 
and  wooden  parapets  breast  high,  and  underneath  piles  driven  into 
the  bottom  of  the  river.  Now  the  troops  stood  there,  and  defended 
themselves ;  and  then  King  Olaf  said  he  would  lay  his  fleet  aloii". 
side  of  it,  to  break  it  dowm.  King  Olaf  ordered  great  platforms  of 
floating  wood  to  be  tied  together  with  htizel-bands,  and  with  these, 
as  a  roof,  he  covered  ovem  his  ships.  .  .  .  No\v,  'when  all  were 

ready,  they  rowed  up  the  river  ;  but  when  they  came  ne.ar  the  bi’idL^e 
there  w'cre  cast  down  upon  them  so  many  stones,  and  arrows,  and 
s])ears,  that  neither  helmet  nor  shield  could  hold  out  against  it,  and 
many  ships  retreated.  But  King  Olaf,  and  the  Northmen’s  lieet 
with  him,  rowed  quite  up  under  the  bridge,  laid  their  cables  round 
the  piles  that  su])ported  it,  and  then  row'cd  off  with  all  tlie  sliij^s 
as  hard  as  they  could  down  the  stream.  Tlie  piles  were  thus  shaken 
in  the  bottom,  and  were  loosened  under  the  bridge.  Now,  as  the 
armed  troops  stood  thick  upon  the  bridge,  and  there  were  likewise 
many  heaps  of  stones  on  it,  and  the  piles  under  being  loosened 
and  broken,  the  bridge  gave  way;  and  a  great  part  of  the  men  upon 
it  fell  into  the  river,  and  all  the  others  fled,  some  into  Southwark 
and  some  into  the  castle.  Now,  when  tlie  men  in  the  castle  saw 
that  the  Thames  was  mastered,  and  that  they  could  not  hinder  the 
passage  of  ships,  they  bei‘ame  afraid,  and  surrendered  the  Tower, 
and  took  Ethelred  for  their  king ;  and,  therefore,  sang  Uttar 
Swarte  : — 
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“  *  London  Bridge  is  broken  down — 

Gold  is  won,  and  high  renown. 

Shields  resounding, 

War-horns  sounding, 

Hilda  sliouting  in  the  din  ! 

Arrows  singing. 

Mail  coats  ringing, 

Odin  makes  our  Olaf  win  1  ’  ** 

A  s])irlted  verse ; — would  that  the  whole  song  had  been  prescr^^ed 
to  us  !  The  reader  will,  liowcver,  perceive  from  this  account,  that 
the  Thames  could  not  have  flowed  with  the  rapid  current  of  later 
times. 

Kthelred  did  not  long  tniiDy  his  trinmpli — he  soon  after  died  in 
London  ;  while  King  Olaf,  after  “  taking  scott  (tribute)  of  the 
Kiurhsli,  and  jdundering  where  it  was  refused,”  ]iassed  over  to 
JTaiice,  from  whence,  having  fought  his  tiventieth  battle,  he  returned 
to  Xorway.  Olaf  snl)se(|uently  became  a  Chnstian,  and  was  so 
lihoral  to  the  clergy  that — all  hough  he  seems  to  have  ever  been  a 
most  lierce  and  ra])acious  Viking — he  received  the  doubtful  lionour 
of  canonization.  Olaf  certainly  was  a  “  muscular  Christian  ”  of  tho 
first  order  ;  and  pcrha]>s  this  Nvas  the  reason  why,  although  he  had 
so  sorely  plundered  England,  and  done  such  grievous  damage  lK)tli 
to  London  and  her  bridge,  no  less  than  three  parish  churches  in 
the  city  were,  and  are  still,  dedicated  to  his  honour — for  our  bel¬ 
ligerent  forefathers  heartily  loved  a  good  fighter. 

Edmund  Ironside,  who  succeeded  his  father,  also  dwelt  in  London, 
in  King  Athelstan’s  castle,  whieh,  as  we  have  seen,  was  viewed  as 
Loudon's  stronghold.  Ihit  Svend  had  ])e(pieathed  his  claim  of  sove¬ 
reignty  to  his  son  Knut,  that  “  noble  barbarian,”  as  lie  has  truly 
b(*en  called,  and  he,  after  a  tierce  fight,  took  the  castle  ;  and  then  liis 
grand  fleet  ”  passed  on,  as  his  father’s  had  done,  ii])  the  Fleet 
Biver,  and  anchored  at  Battle  13ridge.  A  goodly  sight  must  that 
fleet  have  been — ])ictures(jue  indeed,  moored  in  those  briglit  waters, 
just  at  the  foot  of  the  uplands — where  now  the  north-western 
suburbs  of  London  extend — hut  then  rising  in  slopes,  thickly  clus¬ 
tered  over  with  the  oaks  and  the  Ix'eclios  of  the  old  forest  of  i^^id- 
dlesex.  And  there,  against  that  fair  liackground  of  foliage  fading 
into  the  blue  distance,  lay  “the  dragon-ships,”  witli  caiwed  and 
gilded  prows,  glittering  in  the  sunshine,  and  with  sails  “  striped 
red,  blue,  and  green,”  for  gorgeous  were  the  vessels  of  those  sea- 
rovers,  and  proud  were  they  of  the  barques  that  bore  them  to  wealth 
and  renown — proud  as'the' knigEt  of  ill's  \var-steed — ]iroud  almost 
as  themselves  were  of  the  snow-white  maidens  for  whose  smiles 
they  encountered  the  perils  of  the  deep. 

No  reason  had  London  to  regret  the  accession  of  Knut  ;  her 
commerce  increased  under  his  sway,  and  perha])s  more  rajiidly 
while  the  river  continued  uns])anned  by  any  bridge.  Probably 
during  the  interval  previous  to  the  Xorman  Conquest  we  must  place 
that  pretty  legend  of  the  Maiden  of  the  Ferry,  whose  father,  unable 
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ships  were  of  very  large  size,  often  ^vith  forty,  and  sometimes  even 
sixty,  banlrs  of  rowers.  Ihit  from  early  notices  of  that  hapless 
river — so  diiferent  in  its  fate  to  all  the  other  Thames’  tributaries, 
treated  as  a  mere  sewer  in  later  times,  and  now  absolutely  buried 
out  of  sight,  from  its  mouth  even  to  its  source — it  appears  to  have 
been  a  stream,  not  merely  possessing  a  ver\'  rapid  current  (whence 
its  name),  but  to  have  been  probably  as  wide  near  its  junction  with 
the  Thames  as  the  River  Lea. 

Rut  the  bridge,  no^v  for  the  first  time  noticed  in  the  venerable 
Saxon  Chronicle  :  by  wdiom  could  it  have  been  built  ?  Such  a  work 
could  scarcely  have  been  undertaken  by  the  Saxons.  Was  it  a 
remain  of  Roman  London — built,  not  across  a  strongly  fiowinw 
stream,  and  with  lofty  arches,  but  a  mere,  long,  raised  causeway,  to 
connect  the  city  w  ith  Soutlnvark,  and  wdth  no  regard  to  the  watcr- 
W'ay  ?  We  think  this  w’as  the  case,  not  only  from  the  fact  of  Sveud 
digging  the  trench  because  his  vessels  could  not  ])ass  the  bndge,  hut 
Irom  the  more  important  fact  that  when,  on  the  death  of  Sveiid, 
Ethelred  wdth  King  Olaf  laid  siege  to  London,  Olaf  actually  ])ulled 
the  bridge  dowm  to  force  a  way.  Hero  is  the  story  from  King  Olaf 
Haraldson’s  Saga,  as  Snorro  Sturleson  has  preserved  it  in  his  s])inted 
“  Heimskringla.”  Ethelred  and  Olaf  steered  to  London,  and  sailed 
into  the  Thames  wdth  their  fleet.  “  Then  King  Ethelred  ordered  a 
gi’eat  assault,  but  the  1  lanes  fought  bravely,  so  he  could  make  nothiiinf 
of  it.  Ritw'een  the  castle  and  Soutlnvark  there  was  a  bridge,  broad 
enough  for  tw'o  w  aggons  to  pass ;  and  on  the  bridge  w  ere  towers 
and  wooden  ])arapets  breast  high,  and  underneath  piles  driven  into 
the  bottom  of  the  river.  Now  the  troops  stood  there,  and  defended 
themselves ;  and  then  King  Olaf  said  he  w'ould  lav  his  fleet  alonsf- 
side  of  i<,  to  break  it  dowui.  King  Olaf  ordered  great  platforms  of 
floating  w'ood  to  l)e  tied  together  wdth  hazel-bands,  and  wdth  these, 
as  a  roof,  he  covered  over  his  ships.  .  .  .  Now^,  wdien  all  were 

ready,  they  row'ed  up  the  river  ;  but  wdien  they  came  near  the  brid<re 
there  w'ore  cast  dowm  upon  them  so  many  stones,  and  arrows,  and 
spears,  that  neither  helmet  nor  shield  could  hold  out  against  it,  and 
many  shijis  retreated.  Rut  King  Olaf,  and  the  Northmen’s  fleet 
with  him,  rowed  quite  up  under  the  bridge,  laid  their  cables  round 
the  piles  that  siqqiorted  it,  and  then  rowed  ofi‘  with  all  the  ships 
as  hard  as  they  could  dowm  the  stream.  Tlie  piles  w^ere  thus  shaken 
in  the  bottom,  and  w^ere  loosened  under  the  bridge.  Now',  as  the 
armed  troojis  stood  thick  upon  the  bridge,  and  there  W'ere  likewise 
many  heaps  of  stones  on  it,  and  the  ])iles  under  being  loosened 
and  broken,  the  bridge  gave  w'ay ;  and  a  great  part  of  the  men  iq)on 
it  fell  into  the  river,  and  all  the  others  lied,  some  into  Southw’avk 
and  some  into  the  castle.  Now’,  w’hen  the  men  in  the  castle  saw 
that  the  Thames  w'as  mastered,  and  that  thev  could  not  hinder  the 
passage  of  ships,  they  became  afraid,  and  surrendered  the  Tower, 
and  took  Ethelred  for  their  king ;  and,  therefore,  sang  Uttar 
Sw’arte  : — 
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A  s]uritcil  verse ; — would  tliat  the  whole  sonpr  had  been  presem’ed 
to  us  !  Tlie  reader  will,  however,  perceive  troin  this  account,  that 
the  Thames  could  not  have  flowed  with  the  rapid  current  of  later 
times. 

Kthelred  did  not  lou"  enjoy  his  triumph — he  soon  after  died  in 
London ;  while  Kiiic:  Olaf,  alter  ‘‘  taking  scott  (tribute)  of  the 
Em^dish,  and  pluiulennuf  where  it  was  refused,”  passed  over  to 
France,  from  whence,  havini^  fought  his  twentieth  battle,  he  returned 
to  Xorway.  Olaf  sul)se<|uently  be(‘ame  a  Chnstian,  and  was  so 
liberal  to  the  cleriry  that — ah  hough  he  seems  to  have  ever  been  a 
most  lierce  and  ra])acious  Viking — he  received  the  doubtful  honour 
of  canonization.  Olaf  certainly  was  a  “  muscular  Christian  ”  of  the 
first  order ;  and  perha]>s  this  was  the  reason  why,  although  he  had 
so  sorely  ])lundered  England,  and  done  such  grievous  damage  lx)th 
to  London  and  her  bridge,  no  less  than  three  ]iarish  churches  in 
the  city  were,  and  are  still,  dedicated  to  his  honour — for  our  bel¬ 
ligerent  forefathers  heartily  loved  a  good  fighter. 

Edmund  Ironside,  who  succeeded  his  lather,  also  dwelt  in  London, 
in  King  Athelstan’s  castle,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  viewed  as 
Loudon's  stronghold.  Eut  Svend  had  bequeathed  his  claim  of  sove¬ 
reignty  to  his  son  Knut,  that  “  noble  barbarian,”  as  he  has  truly 
been  called,  and  he,  after  a  fierce  light,  took  the  castle  ;  and  then  his 

grand  fleet  ”  passed  on,  as  his  father’s  had  done,  u])  the  Fleet 
River,  and  anchored  at  Battle  Bridge.  A  goodly  sight  must  that 
fleet  have  been — picturesque  indeed,  moored  in  those  bright  waters, 
just  at  the  foot  of  the  uplands — where  now  the  north-western 
suburbs  of  London  extend — but  then  rising  in  slopes,  thickly  clus¬ 
tered  over  with  the  oaks  and  the  beeches  of  the  old  forest  of  ^lid- 
dlesex.  And  there,  against  that  fair  background  of  foliage  fading 
into  the  blue  distance,  lay  “  the  dnigon-ships,”  with  carved  and 
gilded  prows,  glittering  in  the  sunshine,  and  with  sails  “  strij)ed 
red,  blue,  and  green,”  for  gorgeous  were  the  vessels  of  those  sea- 
rovers,  and  proud  were  they  of  the  barques  that  bore  them  to  wealth 
and  renown — proud  as  the  knight  of  hk  wmr-steed — ])roud  almost 
as  themselves  were  of  the  snow-white  maidens  for  whose  smiles 
they  encountered  the  perils  of  the  deep. 

Xo  reason  had  London  to  regret  the  accession  of  Knut ;  her 
commerce  increased  under  his  sway,  and  perhaps  more  rapidly 
^vliile  the  river  continued  unspanned  by  any  bridge.  Probably 
during  the  interval  previous  to  the  Xorman  Conquest  we  must  jdace 
that  pretty  legend  of  the  Maiden  of  the  Ferry,  whose  father,  unable 
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Hilda  shouting  in  the  din  ! 
Arrows  singing, 

Mail-coats  ringing, 

Odin  makes  our  Olaf  win !  ’  ” 
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louQ^or  to  ply  his  calling,  committed  the  charj^e  of  the  ferry-hoat  to 
her;  and  how  she  plied  the  oar,  and  ferried  the  passengers  over  in 
safety,  while  many  marvelled  that  so  fair  and  so  delicate  a  maiden 
slionld  so  toilsomely  earn  lier  daily  bread ;  and  how,  putting  her 
trust  in  Heaven,  she  toiled  right  willingly  for  lier  aged  parents, 
while  “  Our  Ladye  ”  smiled  upon  her  ])ious  endeavours ;  until,  at 
length,  even’  duty  fulfilled,  and  age  drawing  nigh,  she  relimpiished 
tlie  ferry,  and  built  a  convent  on  the  farther  side  of  the  river,  dedi- 
eating  it  to  ‘‘  Our  Lady  of  tlie  Ferry,”  and  ])eacefully  closed  her  days 
as  its  prioress.  Often,  in  childhood,  was  this  legend  told  us,  and 
with  no  common  interest  did  we  gaze  upon  the  fair  towers  of  the 
church  tliat  now  occupies  the  site  of  the  lowly  convent  ;  and  ever  as 
the  pleasant  cliime  of  the  bells  of  St.  Mary  Overies  thing  their  sweet 
melody  across  the  river,  did  the  vision  of  the  fair  and  pious  maiden 
guiding  her  little  boat  across  the  wide  waters  rise  vividly  before  us. 

Kre  long,  the  bridge,  thougli  but  a  rude  structure,  was  built  again. 
There  are  no  records  to  tell  by  whom,  and  it  was  destroyed  by  fire 
ere  the  close  of  the  centurv.  Still,  London’s  commerce  increased, 
and  in  the  reign  of  the  Confessor  we  meet  with  a  list  of  duties  ])aid 
at  the  ])ort  of  London,  which  would  rather  surprise  the  reader. 
All  kinds  of  .spices  are  named,  silken  goods,  as  though  of  compara¬ 
tively  common  use,  and  the  precious  gold-wrought  stulfs  from  the 
East.  It  is  ditficult  to  account  for  the  attachment  expressed  hy 
London  toward  the  Confessor,  Norman  as  he  was  by  long  residence 
with  his  mother’s  relations,  and  .still  more  Norman  in  tastes  and 
habits.  M  e  have  the  testimony  of  Ingulf  that  his  court  was  as 
Norman,  even  to  the  language  sjioken  there,  as  the  Conqueror's. 
And  then  lie  was  not  content  to  dwell  in  the  palace  of  Athelstan ; 
but  far  u]i  the  river,  all  among  the  swamps,  and  moras.scs,  and 
scarcely-drained  islands,  sought  to  build  his  new  palace  of  hewn 
stone.  His  life-long  devotion  to  the  chief  Aj^ostle,  however,  and  his 
long-expressed  determination  to  build  him  ca  fitting  minster  on  the 
site  ot  the  little  church  of  Thornev  Island,  were  probably  excuse 
enough  to  the  devout  Saxons.  Of  this  palace  we  have  scarcely  any 
contemporary  notices  ;  it  seems  doubtful  whether  it  was  finished  at 
liis  death  ;  but  we  know  that  succeeding  monarchs  largely  added 
to  it,  and  also  repaired  it.  This  circumstance,  together  with  that  of 
the  neighbouring  Abbey  and  Church  being  twenty  years  building, 
seems  to  ])rove  that  the  ground  was,  even  then,  scarcelv  settled 
enough  to  bear  so  ponderous  a  structure.  It  is  corroborative,  too, 


of  this  view  to  remember  that  this  church,  built  by  the  chief  Norman 
architects,  actually  was  in  ruins  ere  two  hundred  years  had  passcil. 
Now,  the  Norman  work  of  our  cathedrals,  executed  only  a  few  vears 
later,  is  firm  even  to  the  ]>rescnt  time.  On  Holy  Innocents’  Day, 
lOfio,  St.  Peter  s  ]\Iinster  was  consecrated  with  roval  pomp ;  Init 
eight  days  after  King  Edward  was  no  more,  and  the  bodv,  crowned 


and  arrayed  in  regal  garments,  lay  with  folded  hands  'before  the 
altar  where  so  latelv  he  had  knelt. 


A  legacy  ot  strife  and  bloodshed  did  the  superstitious  Confessor 
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bequeath.  London,  and  the  whole  of  Mercia,  rallied  heartily  around 
Harold, — a  claimant  of  the  crown,  thouirh  with  no  hereditaiy  rii^ht  ; 
but  then  hereditary  right  among  our  Saxon  forefathers  was"  always 
t;nl)ordinated  to  litness,  and  Harold  liad  been  chosen  war-king  "in 
full  folkmote  ;  and,  therefore,  willingly  the  men  of  ^lercia  went  forth 
with  him  to  battle.  Hut  Harold  was  slain,  and  there  was  treason 
toward  the  people ;  and  so,  partly  by  his  sword,  but  more  by  crafty 
policy,  William  the  Noiunan  seized  the  crown.  It  is  a  sintrular 
proof  of  the  rising  importance  of  our  city  that  William  hastened 
liitlier  immediately  after  the  battle,  although  AVinchester,  the  royal 
city,  was  nearer  ;  and  Wace,  a  frouvt  re  Norman  Ixjrn,  tells  us  that 
he,  the  stern  conqueror,  actually  asked  the  fathers  of  the  city  “  by 
what  laws  they  would  be  governed  Doubtless,  we  may  well  dis- 
lH‘lieve  this,  but  that  he  sought  at  London  some  recognition  of  his 
claim,  we  may  believe ;  and  perha])s  as  a  bribe,  or  a  reward,  William 
then  gave  that  ])recious  slip  of  ])archmcnt — so  small,  but  so  precious, 
and  well  worthy,  for  its  suggestiveness  alone,  of  a  visit  to  the  Library 
at  Ciuildhall — which  ensured  them  their  Saxon  birthright. 

And,  from  henceforward,  how  ilid  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the 
c-ood  city  increase  !  Ere  the  close  of  the  century,  we  tind  foreign 
merchants  not  only  visiting  but  dwelling  in  London,  and  quays,  even 
then  ])opulous  with  mariners,  “by  the  River’s-side  and  en^  long  the 
fair  towers  of  St.  Alarv  Overies  surmounted  the  more  humble  church  ; 
and  beyond  that  stern  Tower — built,  doubtless,  to  overawe,  though 
it  could  not  crush,  Saxon  freedom — rose  the  hallowed  towers  of  St. 
Katherine’s  ; — those  towers  always  hailed  with  thanksgiving  by  the 
returning  mariner,  who,  with  glad  thoughts  of  home,  reverently 
lowered  his  topsail  as  he  passed :  and  then,  ere  the  twelfth  century 
closed,  that  gretit  work  was  undertaken — the  Thames  embankments. 

Strange  is  it  that  of  so  important  and  so  extensive  a  work  so  little 
should  be  known.  From  the  appearance  of  the  embankments  near 
Thames-street,  Sir  Christopher  Wren  assigned  them  to  the  Romans, 
so  strong  and  so  excellent  was  the  workmanship  ;  but  late  researches 
lipve  proved  that  they  were  the  work  of  the  Aliddle  Ages,  and  a  re¬ 
cent  wu’iter,  Air.  Cruden — whose  views  have  not  hitherto  received  the 
attention  they  merit — proves,  in  his  “  History  of  Gravesend  and  the 
Port  of  London,”  that  they  were  certainly  begun,  although  perhaps 
not  completed,  during  the  reign  of  our  tirst  Plantagenet.  It  is 
further  proved,  too,  tiiat  this  mighty  work  was  undertaken  at  the 
cost,  ami  under  the  supervision,  not  of  the  monarch,  but  of  the  city 
authorities — so  early  was  selLgovxrument  chiimed  and  asserted  by 
our  forefathers.  It  was  doul)tless  from  the  immense  outlay  involved 
in  this  undertaking  that,  although  “  the  silver  Thames”  batlied  the 
King’s  own  ])alace  (the  Palace  of  AVestminster)  on  the  one  side,  as 
it  flowed  past  the  city,  and  the  King’s  own  stronghold  on  the  other 
(the  Tower),  still,  the  subject  riv'er  owned  no  royal  jurisdiction,  but 
tvas,  even  in  the  thirteenth  century,  almost  as  much  the  property  of 
the  city  as  a  railway  is  of  its  company.  Very  amusing  were  the 
contests  waged  between  the  city  authorities  and  the  Earl-Alarshal 
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of  the  Palace  of  Westminster,  or  the  Constable  of  the  Tower,  chiefly 
on  account  of  the  swans,  which  now  were  ke])t  in  large  numbers  • 
but  sometimes  the  fat  salmon.  ^lany  a  milk-white  swan,  sailing  too 
near  the  wall  that  bounded  the  ])alace  on  the  river’s-side,  was  seized— 
“  feloniously,”  the  fathers  of  the  city  would  say — by  order  of  the 
Earl-Marshal  or  his  sul)ordinates ;  and  many  a  net  was  furtively 
thmwn,  on  summer  nights,  from  the  water-gate  to  intercept  the 
huge  salmon,  as,  betrayed  by  his  silveiy^  scales,  he  glided  by.  And 
then,  if  perchance  news  of  these  enormities  came  to  the  ears  of  tho 
civic  authorities,  how  proudly  they  bore  themselves,  and  passed 
more  stringent  enactments  for  preservation  of  their  rights,  and 
threatened  tho  King’s  othcers  just  as  though  they  had  been  mere 
Thames  fishermen.  We  may  smile  at  these  contests,  but,  after  all, 
wo  can  scarcely  over-value  tho  importanco  of  these  early  struggles 
of  the  civic  with  the  royal  power,  when  we  view  their  ultimate 
results. 

And  now  tho  fair  river,  deepened  and  flowing  with  a  stronger 
curi’ent,  could  no  longer  be  spanned  by  the  fragile  bridges  of  ancient 
days ;  so  the  crowning  work,  the  stone-bridge  with  nineteen  arches, 
was  begun.  Had  the  im])rovements  of  the  river  been  encouraged 
by  that  chancellor,  whose  memory  was  so  dear  to  the  citizens 
as  their  martyred  saint,  Becket  ?  We  saw,  when  reviewing  his 
life,  in  our  !Mai*eh  number,  that  he  was  certainly  looked  upon 
as  a  great  benefactor  to  the  city  ;  might  he  not,  therefore,  have 
encouraged  the  work,  even  though  he .  might  not  have  suggested 
it  ?  We  cannot  but  incline  to  this  ^dew,  when  wo  remember  that 
midway  on  that  noble  bridge  stood  the  beautiful  chapel  of  St. 
Thomas ;  that  thither,  at  appointed  times,  the  city  authorities  went 
in  state  to  worship ;  and  there  Peter  of  Colechurch,  who  began, 
although  he  was  not  spared  to  see  his  noble  work  completed,  prayed 
to  1x3  buried. 

Perhaps  no  event  ever  dwelt  on  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants  of  a 
city  so  strongly  as  did  the  building  of  London  Bridge.  Some  tale 
or  other  connected  with  it  is  linked  with  almost  every  tradition  of 
old  London  ;  and  that  Peter  of  Colechurch  was  a  mighty  magician— 
not  a  bond-slave  of  the  Evil  One,  but  a  “  philosofre,”  who  by  liis 
knowledge  controlled  ev^en  him — was  the  faith  of  many  ages.  This 
is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at,  when  we  obseive  the  stirring  times  in 
which  tliis  bridge  was  built.  Its  foundations  were  first  laid  when 
the  whole  nation  was  chafing  against  the  King  as  the  author  of 
Becket’s  murder.  During  the  long  contest  with  Longchamp,  Ca‘ur 
de  Lion’s  hated  chancellor,  the  work  was  slowing  proceeding ;  and 
it  was  finally  eompleied  in  when  the  nation  was  not  merely 

engaged  in  warfare  against  John,  but  during  the  time  of  the  Inter¬ 
dict.  Doleful  stories  are  told  about  this  Interdict  in  “popular  ’ 
histories,  but,  from  the  testimony  of  contemporaries,  our  fathers 
seem  to  have  taken  it  very  easily.  Certain  is  it  that  the  King 
feasted  right  royally  both  at  Christmas  and  Pasclniltide,  and  his 
subjects,  doubtless,  in  this  case  followed  his  example.  Numerous 
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charters  were  grranted  to  towns  ;  London  received  confirmation  of 
her  ehai'ter,  and  witnessed  the  completion  of  her  proudest  work — 
her  llrid^e. 


From  henceforward,  very  su^crestive  is  it  to  remark  how,  “  hy  the 
River's  side,”  became  the  cliosen  site  for  g'reat  public  establisliments. 
The  Fishmongers  built  their  stately  hall  at  the  bridge-foot ;  tho 
lliuiseatic  merchants  of  the  Steel  Yard  built  there  their  warehouses, 
and  that  tall  minaret-like  watch-tower,  that  looks  so  })ictures(pic  in 
the  old  views  of  London.  The  merchants  of  the  Vintry — no  longer 
dwellers  at  Southampton — reared  their  “  fayre  stone  houses  ”  along 
the  Vintry  Quay  ;  and  many  a  stately  mansion  of  tho  London  mer¬ 
chant  and  the  noble  graced  Thames-street.  And  westward  arose 
the  convents  of  the  Black  Friars  and  the  White  Friars,  close  to  tho 
water’s  edge  ;  and  then  the  noble  Preceptory  of  the  Templars,  with 
its  fair  gardens — gardens  which  have  not,  even  now,  wholly  lost  their 
greenery ;  and  still  farther,  the  splendid  palace  of  Peter  of  Savoy, 
and  the  mansion  of  the  Arcld^ishop  of  York  ;  while  the  newly-built 
Abbey,  and  the  stately  Palace  of  Westminster,  closed  the  view  “by 
the  lliver’s  side.”  Beautiful  certainly  was  mediaeval  London,  and 
very  stirring  her  history  ;  suggestive,  too,  each  building — Convent, 
Preceptoiy,  ^lerchant’s-Hall,  Royal  Palace,  and  right  Royal  Abbey. 
We  must,  however,  close  here  ;  but  perhaps  we  will  take,  ere  long, 
deal’  reader,  another  walk  “by  the  River’s  side.” 


IV. 

A  CHAPLET  FOR  THE  HERO. 

I. 

Flowers  amaranthine  !  leaves  of  changeless  green  ! 

o  o 

Hearty  acclaim  from  all  the  good  and  true  ; 

Beauty’s  pure  homage,  graceful  honour’s  due  : 

Hail  for  the  Jiero  ;  hail !  and  world-wide  scene. 

There  strideth  hitherward,  strong  man,  I  ween. 
Proudly  defiant,  while  the  concave  through 
Ring  trumpet  clangour,  and  a  wild  halloo  ; 

And  sw'ord  and  breastplate  Hash  their  lightning  sheen. 
Ha  !  but  there  trails  behind  a  moaning  crowd. 

Hearts  desolate  and  homeless  ;  and  there  rise 
Sad  lamentations,  and  despair  avowed  ; 

The  widow's  wail,  and  children’s  oijdmn-cries. 
Honour  the  brave  !  the  claim  though  disallowed  : 

War  hits  too  solemn  woes  and  miseries  I 
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II. 

Wlio  is  the  Hero  ?  lo,  in  ^rand  array, 

With  panoply,  and  pa<;eantry  of  state, 

Ainl  j^littorinj;  j^arnitiire,  and  welcomes  great 
In  lusty  tones,  from  hosts  beneath  his  sway  ; — 
IbM^m  for  the  rich  !  free  largess  strews  the  way. 
Ami  hand  j)rofuse  makes  reckless  pact  with  fate, 
Doling  out  purchase  fee  at  thronged  gJite, 

AVhere  luxury  fetes  its  humour  day  by  day. 

Alas  for  riclies  !  when  the  rebel  heart 

Makes  golden  calf  out  of  its  ])roper  good  ; 

And,  apathetic,  worships  all  apart  ; 

Diftusive  impulse  slighted  or  withstood. 

Hero  not  thou  ;  from  out  life’s  sordid  mart, 
However  bold  and  arrogant  thy  mood. 


III. 

Leaves  evergreen,  ^nth  fresh  and  fragrant  flowers  ! 
Who  cometh  then,  the  chaplet-wreath  to  claim  ? 
Hark  !  the  tumultuous  voices  shout  a  name. 
While  Flattery  boasts  incomparable  powers  ; 

The  eloquence  that  upward  grandly  towers  ; 
(^limax  concentrated,  and  pith  of  fame, 

^Moving  a  nation  or  to  praise  or  blame  ; 

While  foes  retire,  and  opposition  cowers. 
A-well-a-day  !  while  flattened  and  upraised 
To  giddy  eminence  of  thankless  toil  ; 

Thy  brow  is  furrowed,  and  thy  heart  amazed 
Knows  and  laments  the  swell,  and  sharp  recoil 
Of  ]iopular  voice,  and  how  the  eye  is  dazed 
With  the  world’s  turbulent  mockery  and  moil. 


IV. 

Give  place  !  to  grouping  of  wild  revelry  : 

The  joyance  and  frivolity  of  cheer  ; 

Glad  songs,  melodiously  thrilling  clear  ; 

And  tales  of  merry  times  that  used  to  be. 

Tile  minstrel  roundelays,  and  fantasie 

Of  fairy  lore,  that  young  heart  loves  to  hear  ; 

And  narratives  of  times  of  stirring  fear, 

Plague  or  the  famine,  moaning  dismally. 

Lo,  many  a  hand  is  stretched  to  seize  the  prize. 

And  crowding  friends,  presuming,  claim  the  right  ; 
But  wisdom  listens  with  averted  eyes. 

Profound  repugnance,  and  a  stern  affright  ; 

Till  the  loud  tumult  with  its  mysteries, 

Wliiils,  trackless,  through  the  gloom  of  starless  night. 


r 


0  brave  and  beautiful !  the  earnest  zeal 
Self-sacrificiii^(,  with  its  lioly  aim, 

Life’s  case  and  (quietness,  its  wealth  and  fame, 
To  mitigate  its  sorrows,  and  reveal 
Thoughtful  solicitude  lor  other’s  weal ; 

Bold  disregard  of  worldly  scorn  and  shame. 
Folly’s  loose  merriment,  and  scandal’s  blame  ; 
Strong  faith  to  persevere,  and  love  to  feel. 

The  gentle  touch  that  would  not  pain,  but  cheer  ; 

The  whispered  word  suggesting  hope  and  joy  : 
0  blessed  consecration  in  the  fear 

And  love  of  God,  to  His  Divine  employ. 

The  welcome  toil,  to  bring  Christ’s  Gospel  near. 
That  souls  may  know  the  peace  without  alloy. 

VOT..  HI. 
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Wreath  amaranthine  for  a  hero’s  brow  ! 

Who  is  the  hero  that  shall  win  and  wear  ? 
Alas,  amid  the  gaudy  haze  and  glare, 

AVhere  votaries  to  various  intluencc  bow. 

And  multitudes  a  grovelling  faith  avow, 

With  reckless  aptitude  to  do  or  dare  ; 

And  little  time  to  think,  and  little  care  ; 
And  scanty  heed,  though  pureness  disallow. 

()  bauble-hunting  world,  with  gaze  depressed. 
And  greedy  habitudes  all  purposeless  ; 

To  wait  on  tliec,  of  hero-life  in  (piest. 

What  vexing,  wandering,  and  weariness  ! 
How  false  and  foolish,  charged  with  all  unrest. 
Thy  promise,  fashion,  prattle,  and  impress. 


Listen  !  from  out  the  depths  where  dull  despair 
Holds  its  unsunned  abode,  and  sorrows  deep 
With  mildew  taint,  in  dismal  silence  creep  ; 

Where  wants  are  manj^  hope  and  comforts  spare  ; 

With  soothing  words  of  solace  for  life’s  care. 

And  ministry  of  help  to  hearts  that  weep. 

And  urgent  rousing  to  resist  the  sleep 

Of  drear  dismay — there  comes  a  voice  of  prayer  ! 

While  kind,  true  hand,  uplifts  the  veil  that  hides 
The  daylight,  from  tlie  dark  where  wretches  grope  ; 

Till  into  unaccustomed  haunts  there  glides 
The  promise  and  expectancy  of  hope  ; 

While  patience  to  time’s  brighter  asi)cct  guides. 

And  teaches  faith  a  holier  creed  and  scope. 


: 
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VIII. 

Who  is  the  Hero  ?  he  who,  strong  and  true, 

In  God’s  loved  service  renders  devoir  free  ; 
Teaching  what  blessedness  and  peace  to  be 
Chribt-like,  so  rendering  the  lioinagQ  due, 

With  adoration  ever  glad  and  new  : 

Helping  tlie  throbbing  heart  to  feel  and  see, 
The  happiness  of  holy  fealty  ; 

The  bliss  of  patient  waiting,  life-time  through. 

Lo,  with  a  loving  heed,  and  gentle  tone. 

With  (piiet  words  and  aspect  calm  and  bright  ; 
Strong  in  a  strength  far  mightier  than  its  own. 
And  humble-minded  in  the  world’s  despite  ; 
No  hero  this  by  poet’s  record  known, — 

Yet  grandly  good  in  wisdom  intinite  ! 


IX. 


Hero  !  to  w’hom  life  is  a  battle-field  ; 

AVhose  faith  is  steadfast,  and  whose  hope  serene  ; 
Unseltish  and  unfeariiig,  though  the  scene 
Of  labour  never  recompense  may  yield  : 

True  hero  !  God  will  help  thee  still  to  wield 
Thy  weapons  deftly,  as  thy  wont  hath  been  ; 

And  ainarantliine  chaplet,  fresh  and  green, 

Ts  thine,  albeit  yet  bearing  .spear  and  shield. 

Good  angels  watch  thee  with  a  thankful  gaze  ; 

The  spirits  of  the  just  thy  deeds  approve  ; 

God  helpeth  mightily  thy  righteous  ways. 

And  waits  to  comfort  witli  untiring  love. 

Courage  I  rejoicing  in  eternal  praise 

There  cometh  rest,  and  perfect  ))caco  n1)ov*>! 

II.  H. 


V. 


DUAVX  IN  A  DIVING-BELL. 

Oi’CiiT  a  man  to  be  blamed  if  he  feels  somewliat  nervous  wlion  he  u 
lowered,  for  the  iirst  time,  into  the  waters  of  the  ocean  ]  I  think  no* 
Lei  every  one  who  holds  a  contrary  o})inioii  try  the  cxpcrimciii 
]  leroes  have  faltered  when  required  to  bathe,  and  valour  of  the  highes: 
order  has  not  always  ])roved  insensible  to  the  miseries  of  a  momeiitaTy 
di]"*.  ( 'ourage  under  water  is  a  ditlerent  thing  from  courage  above  water, 

and  it  Avould  be  hardly  logical  to  assume  that  a  person  who  could  - 
through  a  battle  with  compo.'sure,  miglit  not  feel  rather  faint  tvlie: 
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he  found  himself  hanging  in  tlic  deep  -with  notliing  hut  a  great  buhhle 
of  air  around  him  to  preserve  him  IVom  sullocatioii. 

I.et  us  suppose,  good  reader,  that  you  and  I  have  taken  our  seats  in 
a  diving-bell.  It  shall  be  one  of  the  open  style — such  as  they  used  to 
cmidoy  at  the  Polytechnic  in  Pegent-street.  You  know  the  principle  of 
its  construction  ?  Place  an  insect  or  two  upon  a  cork  in  a  pail  of  water 
^invert  a  tumbler  over  that  cork — then  push  the  apparatus  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  vessel ;  and,  on  raising  the  glass  to  the  surface,  the  little 
vovagei*s  will  come  up  perfectly  safe  and  unsoaked.  The  bell  is  oar 
{unihler  :  the  sea  is  our  tub ;  and  we  are  the  insects  in  i|ue3tion 
(species  undescribed). 

The  tackle  begins  to  creak,  and  the  mouth  of  the  machine  dips  into 
the  water.  I  look  rather  pale,  don’t  I  ]  Quito  natural !  You  feel 
pretty  much  as  if  you  were  going  to  the  place  of  execution  ?  Xothing 
more  reasonable  !  I  should  like  to  know  who  would  not  share  in  my 
pallor  and  your  perturbation,  if  forced  into  a  similar  situation.  {Some 
individuals  might  indeed  attemp>t  to  conceal  their  emotions;  but  let  us 
be  honest,  and  confess  that  we  are  dreadfully  alarmed  ! 

First  of  all,  it  occurs  to  you  that  the  bell  may  p)erhaps  tilt  up)  or  turn 
over  on  one  side  just  as  would  happen  to  the  tumbler  if  it  were  not 
kept  (juiet.  And  such  might  bo  the  case,  Avere  not  the  machine  weighted 
at  the  lower  l)art  so  as  to  preserve  it  perfectly  iip)right  in  its  descent, 
s}iite  of  currents  or  other  disturbing  causes,  llismiss  your  feai‘.s, 
therefore,  on  this  score  ;  Ave  shall  go  doAvii  as  straight  as  a  p)lum- 
met,  and  come  up)  again — so  I  fervently  hope,  and  so  you  fervently 
respond — Avithout  ever  deserting  the  true  perpendicular. 

in  the  next  pdace,  you  Avill  naturally  feel  some  solicitude  respecting 
the  sup)p)ly  of  air.  I  do.  ShoAV  me  the  man  that  Avould  not,  if  he 
knew  a  p)article  about  the  chemistry  of  resp)iration.  Shut  up)  in  a 
dosed  vessel  like  this  for  more  than  a  few  minutes,  Ave  should  p)erish 
like  the  poor  mice  AAdiich  p)hilosop)hcr3  liaA’c  occasiomdiy  subjected  to 
soicntilic  torture  in  an  exhausted  receiver.  Let  a  man  be  fastened  up) 
in  Westminster  Hall,  every  creAuce  in  the  building  being  liermetically 
scaled,  and  the  p)risoner  Avould  go  on  abstracting  oxygen  from  tlu) 
atiiiosp)here  until  it  became  thoroughly  vitiated,  Avhen  of  course  death 
must  promptly  ensue.  Hence  the  due  renoA'ation  of  the  air  is  a  vital 
point  ill  the  management  of  the  diving-machine.  The  force-pump)  is 
lire  safest  contrivance  for  feeding  the  apiparatiis  Avith  this  cheapo,  but 
indispensable  element.  Dr.  Hallgy  emp)loyed  a  coupole  of  barrels,  Avliich 
ore  raised  and  lowered  alternately,  like  buckets  in  a  Avell.  The  con- 
entsof  each  caskAvere  successiAxdy  decanted  into  the  machino  through 
leathern  pipe,  a  hole  being  left  in  IheToAA'ef  pkd't,  in  order  that  the 
ressure  of  the  Avater  might  drive  out  the  air.  A  valve,  at  the  top.)  of 
ho  bell,  permitted  the  diver  to  discharge  the  corrupted  atniosp)here 
Uoiii  time  to  time  ;  and  then  a  rush  of  bubbles  to  the  surface  coA’ored 
die  sea  for  some  small  distance  Avith  Avhite  foam,  and  made  it  boil  as 
d  Ikhemoth  Avero  disporting  himself  beneath,  lly  these  means,  the 
^  'odor  Avas  enabled  to  remain  under  Avater  for  f<oiu*  hours  and  a-half ; 
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and,  encliantcd  by  the  success  of  his  contrivance,  he  intimates  that 
lie  might,  perhaps,  have  tarried  there  all  his  life,  if  he  had  liked. 
Instead,  liowcver,  of  renovating  the  air  by  mechanical  means,  some 
jKTsons  have  jiroposed  to  restore  it  to  purity  by  chemical  jirocesse?. 
Cornelius  van  Drebbell  (better  known  as  the  inventor  of  the  ther¬ 
mometer)  is  said  to  have  possessed  some  plan  by  which  he  could  renew 
the  tainted  atmosjdiere  of  a  submarine  vessel ;  and,  in  proof  of  this, 
lie  went  down  with  some  rowers  in  the  Thames,  and  remained  under 
water  for  a  considerable  period.  And  does  not  Father  ^lersenne  speak 
of  a  French  diver,  one  Barricus  by  name,  who  could  continue  sub¬ 
merged  for  six  hours  together  (and  burn  a  candle  to  boot),  with  only 
a  cubic  foot  or  two  of  air  at  his  disposal — though  it  is  known  that, 
during  this  interval,  the  contents  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  hogsheads  would 
be  required  for  the  service  of  a  single  pair  of  lungs  ]  !Mr.  Babbage 
suggested  that  the  carbonic  acid  emitted  -by  the  pulmonary  organs 
might  be  lixed  by  means  of  lime  or  ammonia  in  solution  ;  and  that 
condensed  oxygen  might  be  hoarded  up  for  the  renewal  of  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  the  machine. 

By  this  time  we  are  hiirly  in  the  water,  and  I  observe  that  you  cany 
your  fingers  to  your  cars,  and  look  as  if  you  were  rather  troubled  in 
that  region.  It  is  the  same  with  myself.  AVe  begin  to  conqilain  of  a 
horrible  pressure  upon  our  “  drums.”  AVc  are  both  of  opinion  that 
they  will  give  way  in  case  we  are  not  sjicedily  relieved.  AVe  feel,  in¬ 
deed,  as  if  some  invisible  sprite  were  thrusting  quills  into  the  auditor 
pas.sages.  The  philosophy  of  the  nuisance  is  this,  the  atmosphere  oi 
the  bell  necessarily  grows  denser  as  we  descend,  liccause  it  is  crusliel 
into  smaller  compass  by  the  increasing  w'eight  of  the  water ;  eoiiso- 
cpiently,  as  the  air  ’within  the  cavities  of  the  ear  is  thinner  than  that 
without,  the  intervening  membrane  will  be  cruelly  stretched,  it  miglil 
possibly  be  ruptured,  unless  the  equilibrium  were  restored.  On  one 
occasion,  a  diver  attempted  to  protect  himself  by  filling  the  extermi 
chambers  Avith  chewed  paper  ;  but  on  arriving  at  the  surface,  he  founl 
that  the  pieces  had  been  Avedgod  in  so  forcibly  that  they  Avere  extractai 
Avith  considerable  difficulty.  Fortunately  the  remedy  is  A'ery  simple. 
You  must  ]u*etend  to  SAvalloAV  air  as  you  Avould  SAvalloAv  soup.  In  tiie 
act  of  deglutition,  the  condensed  Iluid  around  you  finds  admission 
tlirongh  tlie  eustachian  tube  to  the  interior  of  the  organs,  and  tliush 
eipializing  the  pressure  on  both  sides  of  the  tynqianum  the  pain  is  re- 
moA’ed.  But  this  process  must  be  repeated  at  inteiwals  as  we  adA'anee, 
and  similarly  Avhen  Ave  return — I  hope  Ave  shall  return — though  tb 
conditions  are  then  reA’ersed.  It  is  decidedly  not  pdeasant  to  feel  as 
a  quill  Avere  poked  into  your  ear  at  each  stepi  of  your  progress. 

AVe  proceed  slowly.  Berhaps  you  think  the  men  Avho  are  lowc.: 
us  are  anxious  to  make  the  most  of  our  agony.  It  certainly  looks  v 
like  it  ;  but  there  is  one  good  reason  at  least  Avhy  Ave  should  sink  in 
leisurely  fashion.  TrieAvald  mentions  a  diver  Avho  Avas  let  doAvn  p’^ 
jutately  for  the  space  of  a  fathom,  OAving  to  the  carelessness  of  t 
people  Avho  Avorked  the  l>ell.  The  result  Avas,  that  the  rapid  conde: ' 
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tioii  of  the  air  forced  tlie  blood  out  ofliisnos(‘  and  cars,  and  comp>ressed 
his  body  as  if  it  had  been  suddenly  loaded  with  lead.  Let  us  hope, 
ihereforo,  that  the  men  will  be  particularly  cautious  on  this  pwint,  for 
;i  run  of  a  few  feet  would  be  highly  objectionable. 

What  is  that  you  say  ?  It  is  growing  excessively  liot,  you  think, 
riuloubtedly.  TJiis  is  another  consequence  of  the  j)ressure  to  wliich 
our  little  atmospdiere  is  exposed.  Air  contains  a  quantity  of  caloric, 
whieh  may  be  squeezed  out  of  it  as  water  is  squeezed  out  of  a  sponge. 
Let  a  piece  of  fine  tinder  be  placed  in  a  tube  closed  at  one  extremity, 
iiiul  provided  with  a  piiston  at  the  otlier ;  give  a  smart  blow  to  the 
latter,  and  sufficient  heat  will  be  developed  to  inflame  the  suscep')tiblc 
material.  AVere  the  atmosjdiere  of  our  globe  suddenly  and  extensively 
compressed,  its  caloric  would  be  ex})elled  so  copiously  that  it  might  set 
tire  to  every  combustible  thing,  and  melt  or  vitrify  the  whole  surface. 
Iksidos,  as  the  warmer  and  lighter  air  always  ascends,  the  upper  por¬ 
tion  of  the  bell  (the  p)lacc  where  our  heads  arc  at  present  stationed) 
iiiibt  necessarily  be  the  hottest  latitude  in  the  machine.  You  begin  to 
far,  therefore,  that  you  will  probably  faint  ;  and  you  wish  to  know 
whether  my  sensations  are  the  same.  I  will  give  you  an  explicit  re¬ 
ply.  I  scorn  to  use  any  disguise.  I  have  the  honour  to  feel  equally 
uneasy  with  yourself ;  and  1  candidly  confess  my  apprehensions  that 
if  the  tenqierature  should  continue  to  rise  until  it  reaches  the  swooning 
point  (unmarked  on  most  thermometers),  our  friends  on  term  firma 
may  have  reason  to  regret  that  we  have  ever  ventured  upoon  this  perilous 
i‘iiterp)rise. 

Itemembering,  however,  that  fainting  has  become  quite  unfashion¬ 
able,  and  that  we  are  all  strong-minded  men  and  women  now-a-days, 
1  make  a  vigorous  elfort  to  master  my  emotions,  and  request  your  at¬ 
tention  to  the  fact  that  whilst  the  air  appears  to  grow  hotter  the  water 
ill  reality  becomes  cooler.  For,  as  the  warmer,  and  consequently  the 
lighter,  tliiid  (down  to  about  40®  F.)  must  float  upion  the  heavier,  tlie 
sou  will  gradually  increase  in  chilliness  until  (if  deepi  enough)  a  certain 
Itoiiii  is  attained ;  so  that  even  within  the  tropiics,  where  a  blazing  sun 
is  playing  upion  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  water  has  been  hoisted  up 
from  below  at  a  temperature  not  many  degrees  above  the  freezing  point. 
And  here,  also,  I  am  reminded  of  another  little  philosophical  peculiarity 
of  our  p)osition.  Your  voice  sounds  rather  thin  and  feeble ;  and  I 
notice  that  you  do  not  seem  to  catch  my  words  as  distinctly  as  might 
be  expected,  considering  that  we  arc  in  .such  friendly  proximity.  How 
is  this  ?  It  is  well  known  that  the  loudness  of^a  sound  i^affected  by 
tlie  density  or  tenuity  of  the  air.  Every  pierson  who  has  read  Joyce’s 
“Scientific  Dialogues, ”  or  ‘‘Brewer’s  Guides’^  is  presumed  to  be  aware 
of  the  fact  that  when  a  bell  is  rung  in  the  receiver  of  an  air-p)ump:>,  the 
noise  grows  fainter  as  the  winch  is  worked,  until  at  length  you  see  the 
clapp)er  wag,  but  hear  no  merry  tinkle.  The  converse  sliould,  of  course, 
obtain  if  the  atmospdierc  is  compressed  ;  and  hence  a  pistol,  which 
^'ould  pu’oduce  an  explosion  like  that  of  a  cracker  on  the  top  of  a  higli 
iiioiintain,  ought  to  go  off  like  a  little  cannon  when  discharged  in  a 
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tlivini^-inacliino.  Lon"  n"o,  however,  it  was  ascertained  hy  ^L  Colladon 
lliat  men  did  not  talk  like  ^^tentors  whilst  descending  in  the  hell,  hnt 
seemed  to  roar  pretty  much  like  Lottonrs  sucking  doves.  ]\Iiiller 
ascribes  tliis  e.pparont  anomaly  to  the  fact  first  indicated  hy  Dr. 
^Vollaston,  that  when  the  memhrana  tympani  is  rendered  tense  froin 
any  cause,  partial  deafness  is  produced.  So  long  as  the  acoustic  cur¬ 
tain  is  strained  hy  atmos})heric  pressure  on  either  side,  the  hiculty  of 
hearing  is  impaired  ;  hut,  of  course,  when  it  rc'covers  it  natural  laxity, 
and  is  at  peace  within  and  without,  the  increased  density  of  the  air  will  ^ 
1)0  recognized  in  its  sonorous  results. 

Talking  of  sound,  however  (and  I  do  not  think  it  heneath  me  to  ^ 
acknowledge  that  J  turn  ])hilosophical  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up 
my  courage,  and  of  diverting  my  attention  from  the  horrors  of  our  j 
])ositionj,  you  must  ohservetliat  a  noise  will  travel  with  greater  facility  j 
ihrough  water,  when  excited  in  that  Iluid,  than  it  does  through  tlio 
air.  Colladon  found  that  a  hell  could  he  distinctly  heard  across  Lake 
Leman,  a  distance  of  nine  miles,  when  the  vibrations  were  transmitted 
hy  a  purely  liipiid  route.  In  fact,  they  traverse  an  acjiicous  mediiun 
four-and-a-half  times  taster  than  they  do  an  atmospheric  one.  Hence, 
if  a  merman  has  anything  to  say  to  a  meianaid  (which,  1  suppose,  will 
sometimes  }ia])p)en),  or  if  a  Triton  blows  his  trumpet  to  summon  the 
sea-gods  to  a  council  (which,  I  imagine,  rarely  occurs  in  these  unclas- 
sical  days),  the  sound  vrill  ruslp  along  with  great  velocity,  and  dillusc 
itself  through  a  sj)here  of  considerable  extent*  All  submarine  con¬ 
versations,  as  sea-nymplis  arc  well  aw'aro,  should  therefore  be  carried 
on  with  caution,  if  it  is  important  that  they  sliould  not  he  overheard. 

^Meanwhile,  we  coiitiiiue  to  descend  inch  l)y  inch.  The  light,  of 
course,  becomes  dimmer  as  we  proceed.  {Should  the  water  he  at  all 
turbid,  we  are  soon  shrouded  in  what  Halley  xalls  “  perfect  night.” 
{Should  it  prove  tolerably  i)el lucid,  we  receive  a  softened  sort  of  radi¬ 
ance,  which  is  green  where  the  liquid  is  fresh,  blue  where  it  is  salt. 

Ah !  what  is  that  1  hear  I  You  don’t  like  the  present  state  of 
things  at  all ;  you  have  a  strong  objection  to  daikness,  and  particu¬ 
larly  to  darkness  in  a  diving-bell.  AV^hy,  my  dear  friend,  these  are 
precisely  my  own  sentiments ;  but  T  am  afraid  we  cannot  give  the 
signal  for  recal  with  any  credit,  until  we  have  gone  a  little  farther  into 
the  deep.  Undoubtedly,  if  we  Avere  to  sink  as  far  as  700  feet— 1 
trust  my  tones  are  not  ])Ccoming  unduly  tremulous — scarcely  a  ray  of 
the  sun,  generally  s])eaking,  could  follow  us  there.  It  is  calculated 
that,  at  a  depth  of  200  feet,  the  lustre  of  that  luminary  is  only  equid 
in  eilect  to  the  light  of  a  farthing  candle  shining  upon  you  at  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  a  foot.  J^et  it  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  beams  of 
the  groat  orb  are  stripped  of  their  tire  and  Inxit  b}'  plunging  through 
a  stratum  of  the  coldest  water.  A  Avorkman  employed  on  the  I’ly- 
mouth  breakAvater  Avent  doAAUi  in  a  diving-bell  AA'hich  had  a  convex 
glass  fixed  in  the  top  for  the  jiurpose  of  letting  in  light.  The  glass 
unexpectedly  operated  as  a  burning  lens,  for  the  poor  felloAV  soon  dL 
covered  that  a  coiitlagratiou  Avas  raging  on  Ids  head,  his  paper  cap 
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liaving  come  into  focus,  and  his  scalp  being  perilled  by  this  touch  of 
solar  jileasantry. 

And  since  without  light  there  can  be  no  colour,  it  has  been  observed 
tliat  the  hues  of  animals,  which  dwell  at  various  depths  in  the  ocean, 
decline  in  intensity  until  a  certain  limit  is  reached ;  and  if,  beyond 
that  point,  life  still  exists,  it  appears  to  be  as  pallid  and  cadaverous  as 
if  it  were  already  on  the  brink  of  death.  The  late  Professor  Edward 
Forbes  established  a  kind  of  chromatic  scale  amongst  the  Testacea  of 
the  yhigean  Sea.  Panking  them  in  zones  according  to  their  different 
habitats,  he  found  that  the  liveliest  tints  and  gayest  combinations  of 
colour  were  to  be  discovered  in  the  shells  which  occupied  the  iipper- 
jiiost,  or  littoral,  belt.  AVliilst  the  species  near  the  surface  were 
drenched  in  prismatic  glories,  the  denizens  of  the  inferior  regions  grew 
more  modest  in  their  markings  and  adornments,  until  at  last  even  the 
faint  flush  of  colour  discernil^Ic  amongst  these  creatures  seemed  to  be 
well-nigh  extinguished,  and  the  few  specimens  which  survived  were, 
for  the  most  part,  wan  and  lustreless  things.  Out  of  18  shells  raised 
from  a  depth  of  100  fatlioms  and  ujiwards  in  the  ]\Ioditerranean,  only 
one  presented  any  decided  tintings  ;  and,  in  our  own  seas,  every  indi¬ 
vidual  drawn  from  a  similar  dejdh  proved  to  be  wholly  without  hue. 

Further  and  further  we  continue  to  sink.  The  time  we  have  con¬ 
sumed,  and — let  us  be  frank — the  treiiidatiim  we  have  emlured,  might 
almost  induce  us  to  lielieve  that  we  had  descended  some  thousands  of 
feet  into  the  watery  ab^’ss.  And  yet  a  few  fatlioms  will  nuaisure  the 
whole  distance  we  have  descriljed.  Since  the  height,  and  consecpiently 
the  weight  of  the  fluid  above  us  is  increasing  at  every  step  of  our 
progress,  it  follows  that  tlie  space  reserved  for  air  within  the  bell  is 
constantly  contracting.  You  observe  that  the  licpiid  is  gradually  rising 
ill  the  machine.  You  have  had  to  doulilo  up  your  legs  already,  I 
perceive  ;  and  if  we  proceed  much  deeper  we  sliall  lie  immersed  to  our 
chests,  and  almost  strangled  in  the  embrace  of  the  floods.  F'or,  at  a 
depth  of  about  thirty-two  feet,  wc  are  exposed  to  a  pressure  erpiivalent 
to  that  of  a  double  atmos})liere.  In  other  words,  an  additional  weight 
of  from  fourteen  to  fifteen  i)Oiinds  is  put  upon  every  one  of  onr  square 
ineli(‘s.  The  same  invisible  sprite  who  amuses  liimself  hy  poking 
invisible  quills  into  your  ears  has  been  silently  piling  np  several 
liimdredweiglits  upon  our  frames,  so  that  each  of  us  now  sustains  a 
hurden  of  more  tlian  twenty  tons.  ‘‘  AVhat  Atlases  wc  must  be  !” 
you  exclaim.  Fortunately  there  is  no  vacuum  witliin  the  body,  otlicr- 
wise  it  would  collapse  and  slirivel  beiieatli  tlio  jirodigious  incubus.  If 
a  diving-apparatus  were  a  closed  macliinepit  might  "be  lowered  to  a 
greater  dejdli  than  an  open  bell;  but  it  would  be  neces.sary  to  con¬ 
struct  it  of  stout  materials  in  order  that  it  might  resist  the  iiowerful 
strain  to  which  it  would  be  ex})Osed.  ^ir  John  Herschel  mentions  an 
individual  (probably  !Mr.  Flay)  wlio  fitted  up  a  vessel  for  recovering 
treasure  from  sunken  ships,  and  who  wi-iit  dovrn  by  way  of  trial,  Init 
never  returned  to  the  liglit ;  for,  as  no  adeijiuite  allowance  had  been 
made  for  the  increased  picssiue  of  water,  the  frail  fabric  was  crushed 
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like  a  band-box  in  the  coils  of  a  boa-constrictor.  Dr,  to  put  the 
matter  in  a  more  pleasing  form,  let  me  recommend  you  to  take  a  bottle 
of  ]>uro  sherry  (if  such  a  phenomenon  can  bo  discovered  in  Europe), 
and,  having  corked  and  sealed  it,  seiul  it  into  the  depths  of  the  ocean 
by  means  of  a  sounding  line.  Haul  it  up,  and  take  a  glass — I  beg  to 
decline  for  myself — and  'svhat  'svill  be  the  result  ?  you -will  lind 

that  a  vertical  voyage  does  not  improve  the  quality  of  wine  as  a  hori¬ 
zontal  one  is  presumed  t<^  do.  The  liquid  'which  went  down  price  six 
or  seven  shillings  the  bottle  will  come  up  at  considerably  less  than  a 
farthing  the  barrel.  The  superincumbent  weight  of  the  ocean  has,  in 
fact,  so  compressed  the  cork  that  the  contents  will  be  little  better  than 
mere  brine.  Xeed  I  say,  therefore,  that  no  merman  accustomed  to 
sport  in  deep  waters  could  ever  wear  such  a  head-dress  as  a  terrestrial 
hat,  for  it  would  be  forced  down  upon  his  skull  like  an  empty  egg- 
shell ;  and  certainly  no  sea-nymph  would  dream  of  employing  garments 
stillened  by  crinoline  or  expanded  by  slender  steel  hoops,  like  their 
sisterhood  of  the  land. 

]>ut  here  you  remind  me  that  a  curious  question  is  sometimes  raised 
— occasionally,  .too,  amongst  very  intelligent  people — respecting  the 
effect  of  deeji  water  upon  sinking  substances. 

What  excellent  nerves  you  must  have  to  propound  a  philosophical 
thesis  at  this  depth  below  the  surface  !  Such  composure  of  mind  is 
exceedingly  uncommon  in  a  diving-bell.  I  will  endeavour  to  wind 
up  my  courage  to  the  height  of  your  argument.  Kow,  what  is  your 
difliculty  ? 

This  :  it  has  sometimes  been  contended  that  as  the  weight  of  water 
constantly  increases  tiiere  must  be  a  point,  if  the  sea  be  deep  enough, 
where  electric  cables  will  float,  and  where  even  cannon-balls  must 
refuse  to  sink  any  further,  ddiis  conclusion,  however,  arises  from 
some  confusion  of  idea  in  regard  to  pressure  and  compressibility.  If 
water  were  a  “squeezable”  fluid,  like  the  air  in  the  bell,  a  given 
([uantity  taken  from  the  surface  of  the  ocean — say,  a  pailful — would 
be  gimlually  reduced  in  bulk  the  lower  we  descended,  until  it  might  he 
contained  in  a  common  tunil)ler.  But  in  that  case  its  density — that  is, 
the  quantity  of  matter  included  in  a  determinate  space — Avould  be 
]noportionately  augmented.  Now,  the  only  condition  on  Avhich  a  cubic 
inch  of  iron  or  other  heavy  substance  could  remain  in  suspension  at 
any  particular  depth,  Avould  be  that  it  weighed  neither  more  nor  less 
than  a  cubic  inch  of  the  surrounding  fluid.  But  it  so  happens  that 
Avateris  virtually  an  incompressible  lupinl.  Its  particles  AA'on’t  consent 
to  be  forced  into  closer  ])roximity.  The  Florentine  academicians 
thouglit  they  could  subdue  its  stubbornness  by  subjecting  a  sphere  of 
gold  filled  Avith  the  fluid  to  enormous  pressure ;  but  the  drops  oozed 
through  the  metal  rather  than  compromise  their  character  by  the 
slightest  concession.  Subsequent  experiments  by  Canton,  Perkins,  and 
(lersted  have  indeed  shoAvn  that  there  is  some  small  contraction  in 
bulk  ;  but  it  is  so  trifling  that  the  last-named  philosopher  estimated 
it  at  one  part  in  forty-six  millions  for  each  additional  atmosplier'A 
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Since,  tlierofore,  at  a  depth  of  thirty-two  feet,  a  cubic  inch  of  water  will 
Ikivo  yielded  to  this  extent  only,  we  may  consider  that  for  all  practical 
purposes  the  liquid  is  incapable  of  condensation. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  a  body  when  carried  doavn  into  deep  water 
admits  of  reduction  from  the  pressure  of  the  Iluid,  or  if  its  structuro 
is  so  porous  that  the  liquid  can  be  readily  forced  into  the  interior,  its 
gravity  will  he  considerably,  and  (it  may  be)  grotesquely  increased. 
A  I'ieee  of  wood  once  carried  to  the  lloor  of  the  Atlantic  would  Ho 
there  like  a  piece  of  metal.  Scoresby  tells  us  of  a  boat  which  was 
dragged  down  hy  a  wounded  whale,  and  which  rocj^uired  fivc-and-twcnty 
men  to  raise  it  to  the  surface.  It  was  found  to  be  so  heavy  in  con- 
se<piencc  of  the  injection  of  water  into  its  tissues  that  two  other  boats 
—one  at  each  extremity — were  necessary  simply  to  support  it ;  and 
splinters  Hung  into  the  ocean  sank  as  if  they  were  strips  of  iron. 

but  here  our  discourse  is  interrupted  hy  a  slight  shock.  I  don’t  like 
it  at  all.  ^ly  nerves  unfortunately  are  not  in  the  best  possible  order  for 
sui'li  an  excursion,  but  I  trust  I  am  not  going  to  bo  seriously  frightened. 
You,  too,  begin  to  feel  strongly  impressed  with  the  solemnities  of  our 
pusition.  Quito  reasonahlo  that  you  should  !  If  Dr.  Johnson  refused 
to  envy  the  man  who  could  stand  unmoved  at  Alarathon  or  Iona,  we 
may  decline  to  be  the  individuals  vrlio  could  sit  phlegmatically  in  the 
k'a,  and  not  experience  an  emotion  of  awe  when  we  thought  of  the 
givat  abyss  of  waters  in  wliich  wo  were  immersed.  Sir,  we  ought  not 
t  )  come  down  hero  like  brute  beasts.  A  little  faltering  in  the  voice, 
a  little  iliittering  at  the  heart,  a  little  p)erspiration  on  the  brow,  are 
but  lit  ting  expressions  of  homage  to  the  majesty  of  the  ocean. 

Tlie  cause  of  the  shock,  however,  is  soon  explained.  The  bell  has 
grazed  the  side  of  a  sunken  rock,  and,  after  a  few  concussions  (which 
iiuluco  us  to  feel  still  more  like  the  man  at  Marathon  or  Iona),  it 
alights  on  the  bed  of  the  sea.  Fortunately  we  have  made  our  descent  in 
a  sliallowish  quarter.  All  divers  are  not  equally  happy  in  their  land¬ 
ing.  if  it  may  be  so  termed.  Triewald  refers  to  one  wlio  came  into 
contact  with  the  holt  of  a  wreck,  which  ])ierced  a  hole  in  the  side  of  his 
machine.  The  water  began  to  rush  in,  the  air  began  to  rusli  out ;  and 
tlie  l)ig  bubbles,  gurgling  to  the  surlace,  threw  the  attendants  into 
great  consternation.  AVith  rcmarkahle  presence  of  mind,  however, 
ilie  diver  thrust  his  arm  into  the  aperture,  and,  having  given  the 
signal,  was  drawn  up  in  safety,  tliaiiks  to  this  extemporaneous  plug. 

Once  down  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  the  diver  may  leave  the  bell 
if  he  is  provided  with  aquatic  armour,  of  which  various  kinds  liave 
i)eeii  devised.  These  mainly  consist  of  a  stout  helmet  for  the  head, 
and  of  strong  sheathing  for  the  iqiper  part  of  the  frame,  or  else  the 
person  is  protected  by  a  sort  of  case  from  which  the  arms  protrude 
fur  the  purpose  of  gathering  the  treasures  which  somehow  or  otlier 
woq  people  expect  to  find  at  the  l)ottom  of  the  sea.  To  supply  the 
-qdorer  with  air  a  tlexible  tube  is  connected  with  the  bell,  or  a  sufti- 
ieut  allowance  of  breathing  material  is  forced  into  a  belt  by  means  of 
a  condensing  pump.  Thus  cc^uipped,  I  fancy  that  any  sea-deity  who 
liiay  chnuco  to  hill  in  with  one  of  these  human  monsters — foraging  for 
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gold  in  liis  domains — Avill  be  well-nigh  scared  out  of  his  wits  by  tlio 
uncouth  ap]iarition.  ^"eptunc  himself  would  in'obably  run  away  won* 
lie  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  a  tliver  dressed  after  Kliiigert’s  fashion,  with  a 
tin-plate  ])ot  on  liis  head,  a  brass-hooped  cylinder  round  liis  loins,  and 
drawers  with  an  iron  framing  to  protect  his  legs. 

Jlut  even  adopting  the  best  of  these  devices,  it  is  found  difficult  to 
venture  upon  any  extensive  explorations.  That  pleasant  old  prattler 
in  science,  llishop  Wilkins,  who  lioped  to  eifect  such  wonderful 
discoveries  in  the  bed  of  the  sea  by  means  of  his  “arks,’’  where 
families  were  to  live,  and  where  children  v'cre  to  be  born,  would  have 
been  woefully  disappointed  had  he  learned  how^  little  man  can  still 
accomplish  by  his  submarine  gropings. 

ilut  as  we  have  not  provided  ourselves  with  armour,  and  lunx* 
satistied  our  curiosity  already,  and  have  no  great  expectation  of  liiuliii!^' 
a  fortune  where  J)ukc  Clarence  dreamt  Ini  saw"  sudi  glorious  wedges  of 
gold  and  heaps  of  pearls,  you  Ijecome  anxious  that  the  signal  fur 
return  should  bo  given.  1  pull  the  ro[)C  accordingly.  ]hitthc  machiiir 
does  not  move  !  1  begin  to  feel  very  uneasy,  liorrihle  thoughts  ni<h 

through  my  brain.  (Jan  the  mm  above  have  run  awa}i,  and  left  m  in 
perish  ]  l*eo[)le  have  done  strange  things  before,  why  may  they  h-il 
do  strange  things  again  \  There  are  sconinlrels  who  would  think  it  an 
excellent  Joke — really  a  sn])grl)  ])iece  of  W'aggery — to  let  us  lie  here 
until  we  W’ere  drowned  l)y  the  rising  vratf'r,  dr  choked  w’ith  our  own 
carbonic  acid.  Perhajis  tlie  rascals  have  gone  to  dinner,  and  iiui 
knowung  anytliing  al)oiit  the  chemistry  of  the  lungs,  imagine  that  we 
can  make  ourselves  (piite  comfortahie  until  they  are  i)leascdto  return. 
Or,  possibly — and  the  very  thought  seems  to  stilien  my  hair  into 
porcupine’s  quills — the  tackling  ])y  which  ^s'e  vr^re  suspended  may  have 
snapped,  and,  if  so,  our  case  is  perfectly  desperate  !  Oh,  wdiy  (1  ad; 
myself  in  agony)  did  I  enter  a  machine  not  constructed  n])on  'M\. 
Spalding’s  plan,  for  did  not  that  ingenuous  gro<‘cr  insist  upon  having  a 
separate  chamber  in  his  apparatus,  in  order  that  it  might  be  Idled  witli 
W’ator  when  he  'wanted  to  sink,  hut  occupied  witli  air  wdioii  he  'wisli ol 
to  rise  I  .M}"  deal*  friend,  if  vre  had  only  come  down  upon  his  jn-incipli-.s 
w"c  might  have  aseondod  to  the  surface  at  pleasure,  and  got  amongst 
tho.se  miscreants  'wliilst  thev  'W(‘re  in  the  verv  act  of  cliucldiiig  over 
our  fate ! 

Ihit  no  1  a  jerk  is  felt.  The  hell  liogins  to  move.  I  recant  r.w 
iincharitahlo  surmises.  JIumaii  nature,  after  all,  is  not  so  diabolkl 
as  many  ])cople  choo.se  to  assert.  There  we  go — sure  enough — slovdv 
cleaving  the  w'aters  on  our  return  to  tlio  warm  precincts  of  day.  0:r 
s}>irits  mount  as  ’’.vc  ap}>roacli  the  surlaco,  and  particularly  'when  w' 
rctlect  that  vre  liave  lUMvly  a'*com]']is]ied  a  font  whicli  few-  limoror.' 
mortals  would  dare  to  atl'-mpt.  You  may  notice,  too,  that  your  apjv- 
lito  seems  to  ri-e  as  'well.  J'hc  fact  is,  tliat  the  eompres.sed  air  of ' 
diving  hell  sharpens  it  amazingly.  Persons  emphwed  in  eonstruclii 
piers,  breakwaters,  or  in  other  subaqueous  opi'rations,  wdiicli  com]"- 
ihem  to  work  in  a  dense  atmosj^lieiv,  become  uncommonly  voracioU' 
Inspiring,  as  they  do,  a  larger  quantity  of  oxygen  than  usual  with  evci; 
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act  of  inhalation,  a  quicker  waste  of  the  liodily  material  ensues.  To 
make  this  good,  fuller  or  more  frequent  rations  are  required.  Let  no 
luaii  theretore  invite  a  person  to  dinner  who  has  just  been  down  in  a 
(living-machine,  unless  he  is  prepared  to  see  his  guest  make  havoc  with 
bis  })rovisions. 

At  last,  with  a  great  ^^plop,”  such  as  an  inverted  pail  or  tnmhlcr 
makes  when  it  leaves  the  water,  we  emerge  from  the  bosom  of  the  briny 
deep  (to  use  the  language  of  poets),  and  are  immediately  brought  to 
bank  (to  employ  the  liomelicr  phrascblogy  of  pitmen). 

Hut  after  all,  you  ask,  hat  is  there  to  be  seen  at  tlie  bottom  of  the 
ocean  ?  Ah,  good  reader,  if  you  could  walk  across  the  bed  of  the 
Atlantic  or  Ihicific,  Irom  continent  to  continent,  it  would  be  the 
strongest  stroll  that  mortal  ever  took  !  Aon  would  find,  if  your  facid- 
tie.s  ol  vision  were  sulliciently  sharpened  for  the  purpose,  that  there 
were  hill  and  valley — towering  mountains  whose  tops  were  islands, 
and  huge  jdains  rivalling  tlu?  great  deserts  of  the  land  in  their 
desolate  sweep,  with  hero  and  there  volcanic  cones,*  sheets  of  liardcncd 
lava,  springs  of  boiling  water,  and  terrible  chasms  left  hy  the  earth- 
(piakes  which  have  gashed  tlic  ground.  In  the  deeper  parts  of  the  sea 
not  a  blade  of  true  vegetation  could  be  detected.  Asot  a  single  lisli 
probably  swims  in  the  ]»ro fluidities  of  the  ocean,  and  if  Schiller’s 
diver  had  readied  these  solemn  regions,  lie  would  have  met  witli  none 
of  the  monsters  he  encountered  in  howling  Charvhdis.  There  no  ray 
of  light  from  the  smiling  sun  over  pierces.  A  stillness  like  that  of  an 
unpeopled  planet  prevails,  for  the  fiercest  tempest  whicli  ploughs  up 
tlio  surface  in  liiige  billows,  cannot  trouldo  the  tranquillity  of  those 
awful  abysses,  and  there  the  great  disturber,  man,  never  conics  except 
dying — dead.  All,  in  fact,  is  gloom  and  desolation.  Lor  though 
the  i)lummct  has  faintly  probed  those  deptlis,  wliat  news  lias  it 
brought  iq)  to  the  dwellers  on  the  land  ?  iSimply  this,  tliat  the  bed  of 
the  ocean  is  a  vast  cemetery,  strewn  witli  the  shells  of  microscopic 
I  creatures,  whicli  once  lived  near  the  surface,  and  when  their  little  life 
j  was  ended,  sank  slowly,  weeks  or  months  being  consumed  in  their 
I  funeral  march  to  the  bottom,  where  tlicy  will  repose  till  some  day  this 
I  spacious  l)iirial-gronnd  will  l)e  uplifted,  and  then  they  will  appear  as 
I  compact  and  massive  rocks.  ]hit  “the  dopdhs  have  more.”  Lor  there 
i  lie  the  remnants  of  the  gallant  ship  whicli  foundered  in  storm,  or  sunk 
^  in  battle — the  cannon  and  cutlass,  which  arc  now  corroding  in  peace — 

I  tlie  costly  merchandise  whicli,  saved,  would  liave  secured  its  owncis 
^  fortune;  lost,  destroyed  libs  h()pes,-und' broke  liis  heart — the  gold  for 
=  which  the  possessor  bartered  Ids  honour  licro,  and  perhaps  liis  bappi- 
no.ss  liereafter — and,  mixed  Avith  all,  the  grinning  skull  and  ghastly 
_  sliolet  on — the  bones  of  the  fierce  pirate  and  bis  liclplcss  prey — relics 
^  alike  of  the  laAvless  rovers  avIio  swept  the  ocean  for  plunder,  and  of  the 
■  honest  mariner  Avho  died  in  the  service  of  civilization,  and  Avent  doAvii 
to  rc.st  ill  hope  till  the  sea  shall  he  summoned  to  gAe  up  its  dead,  both 
good  and  bad,  both  small  and  great. 

^  A  line  of  cinders  has  been  traced  by  the  sounding  apparatus  for  a  distance  of 
1,000  miles  between  Ireland  and  America  (Maurv). 
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Bv  THE  Author  of  “Mary  Powell.” 


Daiiprhter  of  cliiefs  and  monarclis  !  where  art  thou  ? 

Fond  hope  of  many  nations,  art  thou  dead  ? 

Could  not  tlie  jjrave  forjjet  thee,  and  lay  low 
Some  less  majestic,  less  beloved  head  ? 

In  the  sad  midnicrlit,  while  thy  heart  still  hied, 

The  mother  of  a  moment,  o’er  thy  boy, 

Death  hushed  that  pan"  for  ever  :  with  thee  fled 
The  present  happiness  and  promised  joy. 

Which  filled  the  imperial  isles  so  fulL  it  seemed  to  cloy. 

cfiiiLDE  Harold.  Canto  IV. 

It  is  more  than  twenty  years  ago  that  we  accompanied  an  invalid 
mother  one  tine  autumn  by  leisurely  stages  to  the  Isle  of  AViglit. 
Our  first  halt  was  at  the  neat  country  inn  of  the  Bear  at  Esher, 
fifteen  miles  from  town  ;  and  wliile  one  of  us  remained  with  my  dear 
mother  in  the  quaint  little  inn  ]>arlour,  the  others  proceeded  up  a 
by-road  to  the  left  of  the  inn,  bounded  by  mossy  park  paling.s,  and 
overliung  by  tine  trees,  till  we  reached  a  lodge-gate,  surmounted  by 
file  roval  arms. 

At  the  mention  of  a  talismanic  name,  “  the  gates  wide  open  flew,” 
though  not  on  golden  hinges  turning,  and  we  proceeded  uj)  a 
carriage-road,  winding  through  undulating  turf  cropped  by  slieep, 
till  we  came  to  the  house. 

It  is  a  substantial,  light-brick  mansion,  with  stone  dressings,  and  a 
Grecian  portico  surmounted  by  the  royal  arms.  A  flight  of  about 
twenty  stc])s  led  us  to  the  entrance-door,  where  we  soon  obtained 
audience  of  the  housekeeper,  who  took  us  over  the  first-floor,  which 
comprises  a  square  entrance-hall,  grand  staircase,  and  eight  spacious 
apartments  cn  suife. 

After  duly  admiring  a  fine  cast  of  the  Warwick  vase  in  iron,  lined 
with  copj)cr,  executed  at  Berlin,  which  occupies  the  centre  of  the 
hall,  we  entered  the  libraiy,  which  contained  full-length  portraits,  by 
Dawe,  of  the  Princess  Charlotte  and  Prince  Leopold ;  also  portraits 
of  the  Princess’s  preceptor.  Dr.  Fisher,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  her 
sub-])rece]itor,  Dr.  Short. 

“On  this  cliair,”  said  the  housekeeper,  with  a  little  sigh,  “the 
Pi  'incess  laid  her  shawl  the  evening  she  returned  from  her  last  walk— 
and  her  watch  on  that  chimney-piece.  She  was  tii’cd,  and  sat  dowu 
directly  she  came  in.” 

We  listened  with  reverence  ;  then  followed  her  into  the  dining¬ 
room,  where  there  was  a  fine  cattle-piece,  by  Loutherberg,  over  the 
chimney-piece.  Next  we  came  to  the  gallery,  fifty-eight  feet  by 
twenty-four,  where  were  full-length  })ortraits  of  the  Prince  and 
Princess,  again  by  Dawe,  who  seems  to  have  basked  in  the  sunshine 
of  Court  ])atronagc.  There  were  also  many  other  portraits,  incliuliue 
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those  of  George  III.  and  Queen  Charlotte,  copied  by  Lawrence  from 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  ;  the  Princess’s  maternal  grandmother,  the 
Duchess  of  Brunswick ;  the  keen,  caustic  Frederick  the  Great,  of 
Prussia,  &c.  Also  several  cabinet  pictures,  by  the  old  masters ;  none 
of  them  sufficiently  interesting  to  retain  a  permanent  ])lace  in  the 
memory.  One  of  them  the  Princess  had  herself  bought  at  an  old 
shop  in  Oxford- street.  Various  busts,  a  statuette  or  two,  and  one 
or  two  bronzes.  In  one  of  the  windows,  I  now  forget  which — either 
of  this  gallery  or  the  drawing-room — a  pretty  polished  table,  formed 
of  the  pebbles  collected  at  the  sea-side  by  the  Princess  in  her 
childhood,  imbedded  in  cement. 

Xext  came  the  breakfast-room,  communicating  with  the  room  in 
which  the  Princess  died,  and  which,  for  twenty  years  afterwards,  was 
locked  up.  In  this  breakfast-room,  if  I  remember  right,  the  Prince 
slept  when  the  Princess  tvas  confined  ;  and  here  he  afterwards  slept 
when  he  became  King  of  the  Belgians,  during  his  yearly  visits  to 
Claremont.  Adjoining  it  are  a  small  dressing-room  and  bath-room. 

Lastly,  we  came  to  the  drawing-room,  stored  wfith  ornaments  and 
curiosities  of  all  descriptions,  including  two  Indian  cabinets  presented 
to  the  Princess  by  the  ^larquis  of  Hastings ;  and  a  superb  porcelain 
table,  adorned  with  highly- finished  paintings  of  the  interior  of  the 
Louvre,  and  presented  to  the  Prince  by  Charles  X.  Here  we 
were  pleased  to  renew  our  acquaintance  with  Sir  William  Beechey’s 
charming  portrait  of  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  sitting  on  a  sofa,  dressed 
ill  slight  mourning,  with  her  infant  daughter,  the  little  Victoria, 
playing  with  the  Duke  of  Kent’s  miniatui'e,  hanging  round  the 
widowed  Duchess’s  neck. 

The  housekeeper  remarked  that  those  of  the  household  who  could 
remember  the  Princess  Charlotte,  thought  the  Princess  Victoria 
somewhat  resembled  her,  especially  in  her  quickness  and  decision. 
Her  Royal  Highness  was  very  fond  of  coming  to  Claremont,  where 
King  Leopold  wished  her  to  feel  quite  its  mistress ;  and  once,  when 
with  the  intention  of  doing  her  honour,  new  chairs,  Ac.,  were  substi¬ 
tuted  for  the  old  ones  in  the  drawing-room,  she  exclaimed  that  she 
liked  the  old  ones  the  best,  and  begged  they  might  be  restored  to 
their  places. 

All  this,  scanty  as  it  was,  interested  us  in  our  future  Queen,  wdio 
Ix'came  our  Queen  in  reality  tlie  following  3’ear ;  but  being  as  yet  only 
the  expectancy  and  rose  of  the  fair  state,  I  must  say’vwc  dwelt  less 
on  her  than  on  the  memory  of  one  whose  early  promise,  misfor¬ 
tunes,  short-lived  happiness,  and  premature  death,  had  already 
consecrated  the  sleepy  shades  of  Claremont ;  and  as  we  returned 
through  the  park,  after  visiting  the  gardens,  we  dropped  into  silence, 
during  which  I  called  up  all  tlic  scattered  anecdotes  of  her  that  my 
memory  supplied. 

1  have  often  w^ondered  that  no  little  manual  has  ever  appeared, 
simple  and  short  enough  to  preserve  her  name  among  us.  She  was 
horn  on  the  7th  of  January,  1796  ;  and  the  separation  of  her  parents 
occurring  soon  aftenvards,  she  w’as  left  in  charge  of  lier  mother,  the 
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Princess  of  Wales,  who  took  up  her  abode  at  Montague  House* 
iilackheath.  Tn  a  short  time,  however,  the  lit(]o  l^rineess  was 
removed  from  her  mother’s  care,  and  placed  with  Lady  Elgin  in  a 
neighbouring  residence ;  only  visiting  the  Princess  of  Wales  once 
a  week. 

^leantime  her  education  was  carefully  conducted.  Hannah  Moi^ 
writing  in  from  Fulham  Palace,  says:  “I  have  been  rather 

royal  lately ;  on  Monday  I  spent  the  morning  at  the  Pavilion  at 
Hampton  Court,  with  the  Duchess  of  Gloucester ;  and  yesterday  1 
])assed  the  morning  with  little  Princess  Charlotte  at  Carlton  House. 
She  is  the  most  sensible  and  genteel  little  creature  you  would  wish 
to  see.  I  saw  Carlton  House  and  gardens  in  company  with  the 
pretty  Princess,  who  had  great  delight  in  opening  the  drawers, 
uncovering  the  furniture,  curtains,  lustres,  &c.,  to  show  me.  Mj 
Visit  was  to  Lady  Elgin,  who  has  been  spending  some  days  here, 
For  the  Bishop  of  London’s  entertainment  and  mine,  the  Princess 
was  made  to  exhibit  all  her  learning  and  accomplishments ;  the  tirst 
consisted  in  her  repeating  ‘  The  Little  Busy  Bee,’  the  next  in  danciii 
very  gracefully,  and  singing  ‘  God  save  the  King,’  which  was  really 
atlecting  (all  things  considered)  from  her  little  voice.  Her  under 
standing  is  so  forward  that  they  really  might  begin  to  teach  hei 
many  tilings.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  highest  praise  after  all  to  say,  that 
she  is  exactly  like  the  child  .of  a  private  gcjitleman,  wild  ami 
natural,  but  sensible,  lively,  and  civil.”  She  delighted  the  i3ishopof 
London  (who  told  her  that  when  she  went  to  Soutliend,  she  woiikl 
be  in  his  diocese,)  by’’  dropping  on  her  knees,  and  asking  his  blessing. 

Probably  the  bad  terms  on  which  her  royal  parents  were  living 
had  caused  her  removal  to  Carlton  House  ;  but  she  used  still  to  visii 
the  Princess  of  AVtdes  at  Blackheath,  and  as  she  drove  along  the 
Kent-road,  stood  at  the  carriage  window  kissing  her  pretty  hand  to 
passers-by,  her  beautiful  tair  hair  falling  in  long  lieavy  curls  over  lici 
shoulders.  One  day  my’'  grandmother,  who  had  frequently  thus 
noticed  her,  observed,  to  her  surprise,  that  she  wore  a  dark  crop 
wdg,  surmounted  by  a  white  turban,  with  a  red  rose  in  it !  On 
mentioning  this  strange  circumstance  to  a  lady  who  had  friends  at 
Court,  the  latter  replied,  Ah,  1  think  I  can  explain  it.  Tlic  Prince 
of  AVales  lately  asked  Lady  Elgin  why  the  child’s  hair  wms  allowed 
to  grow  in  that  frightful  manner,  on  which  she  replied  that  it  washy 
the  Princess  of  Wales’s  order.  The  Prince  sent  for  scissors,  and, 
without  another  Avord,  cut  the  Princess’s  hair  otf  himself,  so  close 
that  her  head  was  rubbed  with  spirits  to  prevent  her  taking  cold ; 
and,  doubtless,  the  first  Avig  that  could  be  procured  AA'as  made  use  of.” 
HoAvever  that  might  be,  my  grandmother  saAv  for  herself,  Avhen  the 
Avng  Avas  left  off,  that  the  hair  beginning  to  groAV  Avas  notched  across 
the  forehead,  as  if  by  an  unskilful  cutter. 

Unhappy  the  child  of  parents  at  A’arianco !  Of  coui’se,  the 
Princess  Charlotte  AAms  soon  old  enough  to  know  “  tlic  state  of 
parties;*’  for  children  arc,  in  general,  precociously obseiwant  of  such 
matters,  and  she  Avas  a  clever  child.  L^nablc  to  decide  tlic  demerits 
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of  the  case,  her  heart  instinctively  clung  to  her  mother,  wlio, 
wayward  and  ilighty  hewond  belief,  had  a  certain  gay  good-humour 
that  probably  attracted  children.  The  Ihdncess  of  Wales  was  not 
likely'  to  attach  her  daughter  to  Queen  Charlotte,  by'  whom  she  was 
herself  treated  veiy  coldly'.  In  May',  1807,  she  claimed  to  be 
received  at  Court,  which  was  reluctantly^  granted;  but  the  Queen 
(rave  no  token  of  being  pleased  to  see  her.  On  this  occasion  the 
prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  met  for  the  last  time  in  their  lives,  and 
in  the  very'  centre  of  the  apartment — the  observed  of  all  observers. 
They  bowed,  paused  a  moment  or  two,  exchanged  a  few  words  heard 
hy  no  one  else,  and  then  passed  on  ;  he,  cold  and  stately',  she,  “  half¬ 
mirthful,  half-melanclioly',  as  though  she  rejoiced  she  was  there  in 
s})ite  of  him,  and  y'et  regTetted  that  her  visit  was  not  under  happier 
ausi)ices.”  Three  years  afterwards,  Queen  Charlotte  sent  the 
Princess  of  Wales  an  elegant  aigrette  on  her  birthday'.  The 
Princess  Charlotte,  with  more  levity  than  respect,  observed  that  it 
was  ‘‘pretty  well,  considering  who  sent  it!”  Avhich  was  doubtless 
received  with  a  hearty  laugh.  The  poor  old  Queen’s  po]>ularity  had 
long  been  on  the  wane  ;  she  was  most  unjustly'  considered  stingy, 
though  it  appeared,  after  her  death,  that  she  had  privately  given 
large  sums  of  money'  to  her  sons  ;  and  her  strong  sense  of  propriety 
was  equidly  unpalatable  to  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales.  I 
remember  hcanng  that  on  one  occasion,  when  every  one  had,  in 
obedience  to  cti([uette,  finished  their  tea  at  tlic  same  time  with  the 
Queen,  except  the  Princess  Cliarlottc,  who  remained  chatting  and 
sip])ing  from  her  cup,  an  attendant  presented  himself  with  a  salver, 
and  respectfully  said,  “  Your  lloyml  Highness,  Her  Majesty'  has 
liiiislied,”  on  which  she  laughingly'  replied,  “  If  the  Queen’s  throat 
is  paved,  mine  is  not,”  and  retained  her  cup.  The  stoiy  went  on  to 
relate  that  the  Queen  took  no  notice  of  the  slight  at  the  time,  but, 
file  next  morning,  sent  for  the  Princess,  and  remonstrated  with 
licr  on  her  conduct,  adding,  “  The  King’s  days  can  now  be  but 
few  ;  and,  should  an  untimely  end  unhap})ily'  await  y’our  father,  y'ou 
would  bo  Queen  of  Ihigland.  In  that  event,  I  should  pay'  to  y'ou 
tlie  same  respect  that  y^ou  no^v  owe  to  me,”  which  so  much  touched 
die  Princess  that  she  shed  tears. 

Another  anecdote  was,  that  the  Princess  Charlotte,  on  asking  one 
of  the  ladies  placed  about  her  who  would  lie  the  proper  person  to 
present  her  at  Court,  was  answei’cd,  “  the' Duchess  6T  York,”  which 
made  her  so  indignant  at  the  implied  slight  to  her  mother,  that  she 
threw  a  cup  of  tea  into  the  speaker’s  h\ce.  For  this  she  was  taken 
to  task  ly  her  preceptor,  Pishop  Fisher,  who  said,  “I  fear  y'our 
hoyal  Highness  did  not  remember  my'  recommendation  to  overcomo 
these  hasty  bursts  of  temper,  by  mentally'  repeating  the  Lord’s 
Prayer.”  “  O  yes,”  said  she,  “  I  remembered  it,  but  I  really  was  too 
much  provoked  to  do  it.” 

She  early'  gave  trails,  indeed,  of  self-will,  caprice,  and  obstinacy'; 
but  also  of  kindness,  generosity',  and  a  love  of  truth,  candour,  and 
rectitude.  “  Her  skin  is  white,”  wrote  Lady  Charlotte  Campbell, 
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“  but  not  a  transparent  wliitc  ;  llierc  is  little  or  no  shade  in  her 
face,  but  her  features  are  very  tine.  Their  expression,  like  tlmt  of 
her  general  demeanour,  is  noble.  Her  feet  arc  rather  small,  and 
her  hands  and  anus  are  finely  moulded.  She  has  a  hesittation  in  her 
speech,  amounting  almost  to  a  stammer ;  her  voice  is  flexible,  and 
her  tones  dulcet,  except  vlien  she  laughs.”  For  the  greater  part 
of  this  description  I  can  vouch.  I  perfectly  remember  seeing  her, 
coming  out  of  the  Chapel-Royal  one  Sunday,  dressed  in  a  green 
satin  pelisse,  valking  very  fast — holding  the  Bishop,  her  preceptor, 
not  by  the  arm,  but  l)y  the  hand— and  bobbing,  rather  than  boding, 
her  head  to  the  rows  of  people  between  whom  she  passed.  She 
looked  very  white,  and  very  cross,  as  if  she  had  heard  something 
unpleasant  in  the  sermon. 

Poor  young  Princess  !  she  was  very  unhappy.  At  that  time  she 
was  living  in  the  dismal  seclusion  of  Warwick  House,  behind  Picca- 
cblly.  The  Princess  of  Wales  had  publicly  appealed  to  the  Prince 
in  a  letter  which  he  had  twice  privately  sent  back  unopened,  and 
which  she  then  inserted  in  the  newspapers  ;  remonstrating,  among 
other  things,  against  the  restrictions  now  placed  on  her  intercouise 
with  her  daughter.  The  Prince- Regent,  incensed  at  the  publicity 
thus  given  to  the  letter,  refused  to  allow  any  meeting  at  all,  for 
awhile,  between  the  Ihdncesscs.  The  Duchess  of  Leeds  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  succeed  Lady  De  Clifford  as  governess,  much  to  the  dis¬ 
satisfaction  of  the  Princess  Charlotte,  vvdio  said  she  thought  she  was 
old  enough,  now,  to  dispense  with  a  governess.  But  though  an 
Order  in  Council  might  prev'ent  the  mother  and  daughter  from 
meeting  under  one  roof,  it  could  not  prev’ent  chance  interviews  in 
the  open  air,  when  their  carriages  met.  On  one  of  these  occasion?, 
they  drew'  up  near  the  Serpentine  River,  leant  from  their  carriage- 
windows,  and  eagerly  kissed  one  another,  greatly  to  the  interest  of 
sympathizing  spectators. 

In  1814,  the  Prince  of  Orange  came  to  England  as  the  Princess 
Charlotte’s  suitor.  The  Prince  Regent  had  the  marriage  much  at 
heart,  and  more  than  one  interview  with  the  Princess  was  accorded 
him.  But  he  failed  to  obtain  her  good  graces,  which  some  say 
were  already  bespoken  for  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg  by  tlic 
Duchess  of  Oldenburg.  As  the  Princess,  though  forbidden  to  see 
her  mother,  continually  exchanged  letters  with  her,  the  Prince 
Regent,  believing  this  correspondence  influenced  her  rejection  of  the 
Pi  •ince  of  Orange,  prohibited  its  continuance,  and  even,  it  is  said, 
examined  the  contents  of  her  wudting-dcsk.  Satisfied  that  she  was 
still  too  much  under  her  mother’s  influence,  he  quietly  took  measures 
for  her  rcmov*al  from  Warwick  House  to  the  dull  seclusion  of  Ci*ai> 
bourne  Lodge,  in  AVindsor  Forest.  Accordingly,  on  the  lOtli  of 
July,  1814,  he  repaired  to  AVaiwick  House,  accompanied  by  the  ne^ 
ladies-in- waiting  whom  he  intended  to  place  about  the  Princess. 
These  were  the  Countesses  of  Rosslvn  and  Ilchester,  the  ^Misses 

ft'  '  • 

Coates,  and  Aliss  Campbell.  A  short  walk  through  the  garden.s  ot 
Carlton  House 'brou "lit  them  to  their  destination.  The  Prince 
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morning,  to  return  to  Warwick  House,  accompanied  by  the  Duke 
of  York  and  her  governess. 

She  could  expect  nothing,  after  this,  better  than  to  be  sent  to 
Cranbourne  Lodge,  where  slie  bore  her  seclusion  better  than  might 
have  been  expected.  The  Duke  of  Sussex  desired  to  know,  in  ’ 
Parliament,  whether  his  niece  were  “  in  durance,”  or  permitted  to 
see  her  friends  ;  to  which  no  satisfactor}’  answer  was  given.  The 
Princess  of  Wales  offered  to  rt'sign  the  Rangership  of  Greenwich 
Park  to  her  daughter,  and  give  up  ^lontague  House  to  her;  but  the 
Regent  replied  that  he  would  see  to  the  Rangership  being  properly 
filled  up,  and  could  not  permit  his  daughter  to  reside  in  a  hou4 
which  had  ever  been  inhabited  by  the  Princess  of  Wales !  Her 
comment  was,  “End  well,  all  well  which  was  not  verified  in  the 
case  of  any  of  the  three.  She  hastened  her  preparations  for  going 
to  travel  on  the  Continent ;  and,  on  the  9th  of  August,  sailed  from 
England,  never  to  return  to  it  during  her  daughter’s  life. 

{To  he  continued.) 


VII. 

SOME  PICTURES  IX  AXD  OUT  OF  THE  ROYAL  i 
ACADEMY  EXIIIIHTIOX. 

Ttfe  word  which,  all  things  considered,  we  should  select  to  characterise  fi 
the  Royal  AciiJeniy  Exhibition  for  18G0,  is  the  word  “liealth.”  Few,  | 
if  any,  of  the  pictures  on  the  walls  can  be  called  great ;  few,  if  any,  I 
display  the  grandeur  and  power  of  creative  imagination.  Rut  the  work  I 
is,  in  general,  sincere.  The  commonplace  man  has  not  said  to  himself,  | 
Go  to,  1  will  build  a  tower  of  High  Art  reaching  unto  Heaven.  The  j 
light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  shore  has  not  been  parodied  by  the  light  j 
of  sickly  studio-dreaming.  In  the  vast  majority  of  instances  there  li:is  . 
been  a  reality  in  the  painter  s  eye  when  he  executed  his  w'ork  ;  and  he  i 
has  executed  it  without  straining  after  effect,  but  without  slovenliness  | 
with  a  frank  and  loving  energy  which  has  almost  always  brought  : 
something  of  nature’s  truth,  life,  and  brightness,  upon  his  canvas,  i 
The  inlluence,  therefore,  of  the  exhibition  is  })leasant,  bracing,  health-  ^ 
ful ;  the  “  sunlight  of  picture”  falls  with  fresh  and  gladdening  eli’oet, 
like  a  kindlv  reminiscence  of  the  sunlight  of  nature. 

.a 

Reader,  it  is  of  some  importance  to  have  a  clear  and  firm  conception 
of  what  the  terms  healthfulness  and  sickliness,  applied  to  Art,  legiti-  ; 
inately  mean.  The  Art  of  this  years  Exhibition  is,  we  have  saul,  { 
healthful  on  the  whole,  but  this  qualification  implies  exception.  Had  f 
the  very  worst  picture  of  that  sad  time  when  Ryron,  oppressed  with  [ 
the  ghastly  hypocrisies  of  so-called  High  Art,  sighed  for  the  redeeming  ^ 
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frosaness  of  ‘‘one  green  lielcr'  been  preserved  to  ns — wliicli  by  the 
kind  decree  of  oblivion  it  has  not  been — we  could  not  have  contrasted 
iiion'  boldly  the  false  and  morbid  with  the  true  and  healthful  in  Art, 
than  hy  comparing  the*  High- Art  ])ictures  on  these  walls  ])y  the  great 
Aca«lemician  and  Professor  of  Painting,  Soloniou  Alexander  Hart, 
with  the  other  productions  of  the  year.  There  is  evidently  some  wild 
witty  fairy  haunting  the  Councils  of  the  Koyal  Academy,  some  sly 
anti  clever  Puck,  rejoicing  in  things  “  that  beial  preposterously,’^  and 
dapping  his  liands  in  wicked  glee  when  he  gets  an  ass-headed  iiottom 
placed,  in  delicious  unconsciousness,  side  by  side  with  a  young  and  beam¬ 
ing  Titania.  Only  on  this  sui>[)osition  can  we  account  for  the  fact  that 
two  ot  the  sublime  Professor  s  most  sublime  woi*ks  are  ]dace<l  left  and 
right  of  J.  C.  Hook’s  “Stand  Clear!”  Pight  is  “Sacred  Music.” 
Tnree  female  idealities,  one  bearing  a  banjo,  in  dim  ycdlowish  and 
rt-iMisli  robes,  with  faces  tending  u])wards,  faintly  sanctimonious,  but, 
on  tlie  whole,  with  no  meaning  in  particular,  constitute  the  said  sphere- 
harmony.  Right  is  a  portrait  of  the  respected  Mr.  Fogie,  harmless 
and  innocent-looking,  unless  it  is  a  crime  to  be  })reternaturally  dull, 
attended  by  blaster  Peter  Fogie,  an  indescribably  sleepish  youth. 
The  catalogue — the  printer  s  imp  having,  no  doubt,  been  in  close  league 
with  the  mischievous  fairv  we  have  imagined — bears  that  the  said 
Fogies,  senior  and  junior,  are  “  From  the  Lay  of  the  Last  ^linstrel,” 
and  after  an  effort  wo  realize  that  ^fr.  Fogie  and  ^Faster  Peter  are 
Academic  idealizations  of  the  minstrel  and  the  orphan  boy  of  Scott’s 
poem.  Look,  now,  between  these  High- Art  sublimities.  “Stand  clear  !” 
sings  out  the  fisherman’s  boy  on  the  right  bow  of  the  boat,  as  he  sends 
tlie  painter  dancing  into  the  air,  and  the  last  gr(*en  wave  lifts  her 
lovingly  home.  There  is  music  in  that  clear  cry,  Professor,  to  the  full 
as  sacred  as  the  notes  of  the  insipid  lady’s  banjo.  In  the  boat  the 
father  furls  the  sail,  while  his  other  two  sons  are  on  her  left  bow,  ready 
to  spring  ashore.  Bronzed  with  sun  and  sea-wind,  but  content  with 
tlieir  lot — glowing  with  that  health  wliich  sweetens  the  worker’s  fare,, 
and  makes  his  sleep  light  and  drt‘amless — showing  the  ray  of  mercy 
which  gilds  the  curse  of  laliour  honestly  and  bravely  borne— this 
fisherman  and  his  sons,  with  the  green,  bourn  ling  sea  below,  and  the 
bright  Heaven  above,  make  up  one  of  those  pictures  of  nature  which 
are  indeed  worthy  to  be  rellected  in  the  mirror  of  Art.  There  is  a  touch 
even  of  genuine  composition,  invaluable  when  really  imaginative  and  not 
manufactured,  in  this  work  of  ^Mr.  Hook’s.  The  wave,  gathering  itself 
up  as  breakers  do  for  a  determined  .charge.- upon  tlie  fdtore,  tilts  the 
boat  buoyantly  to  the  left,  throwing  all  her  lines  into  new  freedom  and 
grace  of  curvature,  and  telling  us  how  the  ocean-bir<l  can  ride  the 
waves  far  out  to  sea  yonder.  We  are  prepared  to  say  that  in  mere 
Kdinical  power  of  coni[)osition,  this  fresh  and  unpretentious  picture  is 
incomparably  superior  to  the  works  of  the  Academician.  The  pi(;tures 
uf  Mr.  Hart — we  speak  advisedly — are  worth  less  than  nothing. 
Instead  of  bearing  the  behold(‘r,  as  true  imagination  does,  above  the 
pinnacles  of  nature,  such  painting  lowers  him  irre.sistibly  to  the 
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region  of  paste-board  and  footliglits.  Let  tlie  reader  look  at  these 
pictures  beside  Mr.  Hook’s,  turning  also  for  a  moment  to-Xo.  74,  where 
a  parcel  of  strutting  play-actors  stand  for  idealizations  of  Larons  of 
land,  and  he  will  not  oidy  perceive  what  we  mean  by  the  terms  healthful 
and  sickly  in  application  to  Art,  but  may  learn  to  appreciate  in  some 
degree,  spite  of  Academical  reviewers,  and  innumerable  croakers  of 
less  degree,  what  ^Ir.  Kuskin  and  the  Ih’e-lhqdiaelites  have  done  to 
])urify  and  invigorate  the  Art  of  Crreat  Lritain.  The  lejnosy  of  false 
idealism  has  been  almost  cast  out.  English  Art,  having  washed  in  the 
river  of  natun*,  has  the  freshness  and  ruddy  vigour  of  health  on  the 
cheek,  and  if  the  full  power  of  manhood  is  still  to  be  attained,  displays, 
at  least,  thesinijde  beauty  and  the  blooming  promise  of  the  child. 

Mr.  Hook's  other  works  of  the  year  are  notrpiite  ecpial  in  excellence 
to  that  we  have  naniod,  but  all  he  exhibits  is  worth  observation.  AVe 
have  seen  the  boat  touching  the  shore  ;  at  Xo.  22,  we  have  her  out 
at  sea.  The  lisherman  and  his  son,  “  AVhose  breatl  is  on  the  waters,*’ 
are  on  the  deep,  one  or  two  mottled  sea-birds  their  sole  companions, 
with  the  shining  levels  of  ocean  around,  and  the  net  coming  in  to  their 
haul  over  the  side  of  the  boat,  gently  heeling  with  its  weight.  The 
sky  has  a  general  tone  of  grey,  with  the  faintest  sutfusion  of  warmer 
colour  towanls  the  horizon,  and  darker  though  by  no  means  threat¬ 
ening  lilnis  of  rain-cloud  above.  One  other  subject  has  been  furnished 
to  ^Ir.  Hook  bv  the  life  of  the, Cornish  lisherman,  but  in  this  third 
instance  his  power  is  uinMpial  to  the  task  he  has  attem])ted.  He  has 
chosen  that  stanza  in  Tennyson's  marvellous  lyric,  “  Lreak,  break, 
break,”  in  which  the  sailor-lad  is  r(*i>resented  singing  in  his  boat  ou 
the  bay,  ami  has  attempted  to  set  before  us  this  incident,  along  with 
the  general  scene  of  the  poem.  He  has  succeeded  as  far  as  any  painter 
is  likelv  to  succeed.  The  beetling  clilfs  of  dark  green  guard  the  bay, 
veiled  faintly  b\'  lioating,  ecpially  dilfused,  impalpable  haze,  delicately 
suggesting  the  tender  melancholy  and  the  solemn  grace  of  “a  day 
that  is  dead.”  The  sprav  rises  thin  and  ghostly  in  one  distant  wreath, 
as  the  languid  sea  “breaks,  breaks,  breaks”  on  its  cold  grey  stones. 
The  boy  sits  with  his  sister  in  the  boat — his  face,  it  must  be  said,  not 
very  songful  or  joyful — while  the  girl  laves  her  arm  in  the  water. 
The  l)oat  dips  gently  on  the  near-side,  where  the  girl  sits  ;  and  tint 
strange,  bright,  translucent  green — the  crystal  of  the  deej)  sea  coloimd 
bv  the  piercing  sunl)eani — which  all  who  love  boating  know,  gleam? 
umlerneath.  The  white-sailed  ship  is  .seen  near  the  horizon,  stealins 
on  to  “  the  haven  under  the  hill.”  The  haze  of  summer  light  ami 
heat,  with  the  sober  gramleur  which  that  aspect  imparts  to  X^ature, 
Hoods  the  whole  ]>rospect.  Leautiful  and  felicitous  I  The  green  of 
the  sea,  iiiuhu*  the  boat,  is  proof  of  the  keenest  observation  of  Xature. 
Two  inculents  of  the  poem — the  iisherman's  boy  shouting  with  Ids 
sister  at  plav,  ami  the  sailor-lad  singing  in  his  boat  on  the  bay— 
which  could  not  have  been  separately  rr])r(‘.sented  bv  the  ])ainter 
without  sarritice  of  breadth,  are  haj)}dly  conjoined  by  Mr.  Hook: 
the  sister  being  given  to  the  sailor-lad,  and  2>hiced  beside  him  in  tke 
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Vaat.  r>ut  if  we  are  asked  whether  tlie  painter  has  fully  realized  tlie 
conception  of  the  poet,  or  even  whether,  working  with  his  own  mate¬ 
rials,  he  lias  achieved  an  etlect  e(pial  to  that  of  Mr.  Tennyson,  we  must 
answer  in  the  negative.  The  suggestiveness  of  the  poem  is  such  as 
compels  us  to  use  the  word  “  inlinite  it  mingles  lights  of  sadness 
and  joy,  of  bridal  robe  and  funeral  pall,  with  subtle  and  aerial  change- 
fulness,  such  as  the  brush  and  the  pencil  can  never  attain.  The 
language  of  painting — form  and  colour — is  clear,  delinite,  ])recise,  and, 
th^^ivfore,  limited  ;  poetry — using  the  more  plastic  medium  of  words 
—can,  by  a  thousand  nameless  hints,  evoke  the  imagination  which 
•.tiniiilates,  suggests,  and  weaves  together  webs  of  varied  association. 
TeiinysoiTs  words  have  very  often  an  exact  expressiveness  comparable 
to  that  of  line  and  colour  ;  but  the  lyric,  “  Hreak,  break,  break,”  is  a 
iimgnilicent  illustration  of  the  suggestive  and  stimulating  energy  of 
imagination. 

Mr.  Hook  exhibits  a  single  landscape,  (301),  entitled,  “The  Valley 
on  the  Moor.”  A  moor  is  supposed  to  be  naturally  somewhat  dreary 
and  chill ;  and  these  (pialities  would,  we  dare  say,  be  present  in  still 
greater  degree  in  a  valley  on  a  moor.  Hut  surely  there  would  have  biien 
>:i)me  touch  of  biught  colour,  some  golden  furze,  or  wild-rose  dashed 
with  dew,  or  ]iool  to  which  a  stray  sunbeam  made  its  way  through 
the  clouds,  to  relieve  its  desolation.  In  ^Ir.  Hook’s  valley,  the  chilly 
lields  slope  towards  a  chilly  hollow,  in  which  creeps  a  chilly  stream, 
spanned  by  a  rustic  bridge.  We  shiver  as  we  look  upon  tlie  scene. 
A  herd-boy  sits  on  the  bridge,  contemiilating  a  very  small  hill  cow 
and  her  calf,  lazily  standing  in  the  stream.  Herhaps  we  ought  to  thank 
Mr.  Hook,  in  these  do  vs  of  railways  and  factories,  for  setting  liefore  us 
a  lands(*ape  so  remote,  silent,  and  juimeval.  ( )riginality  in  choice  of 
subject  is  always  a  high  merit.  Hut  we  confess  that  this  moor¬ 
land  valhw  is  too  dank  and  downcast  for  our  sensibilities  ;  the  herd- 
h'W,  at  least,  might  turn  round,  and  give  us  a  smile,  instead  of  pre- 
smiting  to  us  his  back,  and  devoting  all  his  attention  to  the  cattle. 
Mr.  A.  AV.  Hunt’s  “Flood  and  Wind  at  the  Head  of  a  Welsh 
I’ass,”  (.ol ).*>),  is  one  of  the  most  imaginative  and  jiowerful  landscapes 
of  the  year.  The  Academical  authorities  have  put  it  on  the  floor 
in  the  north  room,  entailing  on  the  beholder  the  painful  nec(‘ssity 
of  stooping,  and  the  no  le.ss  painful  sense  of  unseeniline.ss  and  im¬ 
possibility  in  looking  down  upon  tops  of  mountains.  Flood,  we  have 
here,  ami  wind  in  all  their  grandeur  ;  the  cloiid rack,  rending  about 
the  massy  hills,  and  the  sun  seizing  the  ojiportunity  of  a  rift  in 
ihe  shadowy  curtain  to.  fling  a  broad  burst  of  red  light  on  the  brow 
and  summit  of  one  of  the  mountains.  A  sorry  reward,  gentlemen 
Academicians,  for  watching  Nature  at  the  heads  of  Welsh  passes  amid 
j^ttiriiis  like  this,  and  for  bringing  an  effect  seen  perhaps  once  in  a  life¬ 
time  upon  the  canvas,  to  have  your  ]dcture  thrust  out  of  sight  in  a 
corner.  Hut  Air.  Hunt  did  not  paint  such  a  ]>icture  without  having  his 
reward.  AVe  venture  to  say  that  Air.  Creswi(.*k’s  idcture  on  the  liii(-\ 
“A  Helic  of  Old  Times,”  (202),  did  not  cost  him  so  much  effort  as 
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!Mr.  Hunt’s  Flood  and  'Wind,  nor  would  we  prize  it  so  highly  as  Mr. 
Hunt’s  work.  It  is,  however,  a  fine  jacture,  not  unworthy  of  a  nauit* 
which  will  always  be  honoured  by  lovers  of  modern  landsca})e-paiiitin(r. 
On  the  left  is  a  wooded  river-bank,  crowned  by  a  ruin,  about  wlikli 
rooks  are  living,  and  over  which  is  the  faint  effulgence  of  yellow  sun¬ 
set.  The  river  flows  in  front,  and  some  cattle  have  come  down  the 
bank  to  drink.  The  feeling  of  the  picture  is  true,  and  the  foliage, 
touched  partly  with  the  brown  of  autumn,  but,  in  general,  merely  the 
deep  green  of  late  summer  is  pleasing  to  the  eye.  !Mr.  Creswick  has 
not  pushed  on  to  the  vigorous  realiziitioii  of  the  young  school,  and 
there  is  a  sense  in  which  his  picture  is  a  relic  of  old  days,  on  which  it 
might  not  be  gracious  to  insist.  ^Ir.  lirett’s  “  Hedger,”  (360),  is 
modern  enough,  but  is  illustrative  of  the  defects  as  well  as  the  merits 
of  pre-Kai»haelite  landscape.  The  hyacinths  droop,  indeed,  in  the  dim 
recesses  of  the  hedge,  and  breadths  of  very  actual  primroses  light  tlnj 
air.  The  red-faced  hedger  is  a  specimen  of  his  class,  about  whom  ^Ir. 
llurnes  might  give  us  one  of  his  “  whomely  lays,”  and  his  small 
daughter,  carrying  his  still  smaller  infant,  and  coming  with  father's 
dinner  from  the  cottage,  is  very  rustic  and  very  natural.  dJiit  the 
foliage  around  can  with  difficulty  be  accepted  for  the  foliage  of  early 
spring  :  it  is  too  stiff.  The  ])re-Kaphaelites  must  remember  that  the 
character  of  foliage  is  airiness  and  grace,  wayward  freedom  and  infinite 
joyous  pictures(pieness,  and  that,  if  their  sternness  of  finish  is  incom¬ 
patible  with  this,  tliey  are,  in  one  respect  at  least — and  that,  for  the 
landscape  painter,  a  most  important  respect — untrue  to  nature,  llaviig 
seen  Hr.  lirett’s  “  Val  d’ Aosta”  of  last  year,  we  can  hardly  assert  that  he 
is  unable  to  render  foliage  in  its  utmost  freedom  ;  and  it  may  be  that 
there  are  a  few  days  in  spring,  the  trees  just  struggling  into  leaf,  when 
they  look  as  stiff  and  uncomfortable  as  those  in  his  present  ])icture.  lint 
this  fact,  while  vindicating  Mr.  lirett’s  execution,  would  not  vindicate 
his  choice  of  subject,  except  simply  with  a  view  to  practice  ;  andwc 
cannot  heli>  warning  the  pre-ihiphaelites  against  the  danger  of  losing, 
in  their  laborious  exactness  of  execution,  the  grace,  freedom,  aid 
gaiety  which  must  mark  all  correct  rendering  of  Nature’s  foliage.  Ah 
can  notice  but  one  other  landscape,  although  there  are  several  which 
will  repay  a  careful  examination.  In  “  Pegwell  Bay,  Kent :  a  Kecol- 
lection  of  October  5th,  1858,”  (141) — Mr.  IJyce  has  satisfied  all  his 
own  requirements  of  delicate  feeling,  exquisite  finish,  and  pure  an! 
tender  colour.  The  time  is  summer  evening  ;  the  sun  is  beneath  the 
horizon,  but  his  last  smile  still  rests,  in  soft  glow  of  purple  m 
crimson  light,  ui)on  the  slumbering  ocean  and  the  tranquil  shore,  k 
tlie  foreground  are  two  or  three  ladies  engaged,  as  was  to  be  expected 
in  these  days,  in  comi)leting  their  conchological  collections.  On  the 
right  is  a  ridge  of  chalk  cliffs,  their  glare  subdued  in  the  fading  light: 
on  the  left,  the  placid  levels  of  the  sea  stretch  away  to  the  horizon 
In  the  middle  distance,  between  sea  and  shore,  are  low,  weeded  rorh^ 
over  which  the  tide  rises  daily,  and  which  are  now  encomp;i" 
by  the  stiU  shallows  of  the  ebb,  into  which  the  sunset  falls.  The' 
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show  like  darker  gems  set  in  a  plane  of  rubied  light.  Tliis  passage, 
rich  and  subtle  in  its  beauty,  is  the  finest  in  the  picture.  On  the 
whole,  this  is  a  noble  work,  painted  in  love,  the  production  of  a  fine  mind 
and  a  tender  imagination.  J>ut  there  is,  we  at  first  hardly  know  how, 
a  drawback.  AVe  admire,  w'e  even  wonder,  yet  W'e  cannot  help  feeling 
that  the  impression  made  is  not  po^verful.  Is  it  that  the  cliffs  lack 
majesty  and  strength,  and  have  a  niggled,  shelly  look  1  It  may  be  so 
in  part.  But  principally,  we  have  no  doubt,  the  effect  is  interfered 
with  hy  the  conchological  ladies.  They  are  too  prominent  not  to  be 
particularly  observed,  and  it  is  impossible  to  rescue  them  or  their 
occupation  from  triviality.  It  is  fashionable  to  be  scientific  at  the 
coast ;  that  we  feel  to  be  the  whole  account  of  their  science.  Their 
pursuit,  therefore,  is  a  mere  pastime ;  and  this  impression  is  not  in 
unison  with  the  mellowed  sj)lendour  of  that  sunset,  with  the  solemn 
beauty  of  that  ocean.  The  breadth,  the  unity,  necessary  to  powerful 
and  lasting  impression,  are  wanting ;  the  picture  cannot  be  felt  as  a 
whole  ;  it  has  the  fatal  defect  of  not  being  an  imaginative  harmony. 

Sir  Edwin  Landseer's  ‘‘Flood  in  the  Highlands,”  (lOG),  occupies  the 
post  of  honour  in  this  Exhibition,  and  no  one  will  grudge  the  distinc¬ 
tion  to  our  vigorous  and  thoroughly  English  painter.  Sir  Edwdn's 
right  hand  has  not  lost  its  cunning.  Three  of  the  dogs  in  this  picture 
are  w’orthy  of  his  prime.  AVe  suppose  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  inform 
the  reader  that  the  dogs  in  (ptestioii  form  part  of  a  somewhat  motley 
crew  of  refugees,  the  inmates  or  de])endents  of  Alick  Gordon’s  cottage 
in  the  Highlands,  who,  when  the  flood  came  roaring  down  from  the 
hills,  sought  safety  on  the  roof.  There  are  the  blind,  old  grandfather, 
the  young  wife  and  child,  and  two  growing  boys.  The  sheep  have 
been  dragged  up,  and  the  three  collies  have  not  been  left  behind.  One 
of  these  last  is  sipiatted  almost  on  the  ridge  of  the  roof  high  above  the 
flood,  and  has  a  look  of  selhsli  doggodiiess,  with  little  of  keen  alarm  ; 
another  sits  gazing  on  her  pupjiy,  held  by  one  of  the  boys,  and  has  evi¬ 
dently  made  u])  her  mind  to  sit  by  it  to  the  last ;  a  third  is  in  a  state 
of  total  and  cowering  dismay,  unable  to  lie  down  from  agitation,  and 
yet  forced  to  stand  still,  from  not  knowing  whither  to  turn.  Eiicli  of 
these  dogs  is  a  separate  and  felicitous  study.  The  human  figures  are 
sufficiently  well-managed.  Tiie  old  man  is  stunned  and  stupified  with 
dismay,  and  the  expression  of  one  of  the  boys  is  that  of  mere  sheepish 
terror.  But  the  other  boy  and  the  young  mother  gaze  wdth  frantic 
inteiitness  into  the  valley,  their  eya?s  evidcrrrtly  fixed "On  some  object 
struggling  in  the  water.  The  name  of  Alick  Gordon  is  conspicuous  on 
the  signboard  of  his  cottage,  and  we  cannot  but  miss  him  from  the  roof. 
Bo  his  wife  and  son  look  with  that  maniacal  eagerness,  because  they 
see  liiai  battling  with  the  flood  to  reach  them  ?  An  ox  and  goat  are 
seen  making  helpless  efforts  to  reach  the  roof,  the  eye  of  the  ox  blood¬ 
shot,  his  nostril  red,  his  tongue  iirotruded.  In  a  back-water  beside 
the  lintel  of  the  cottage,  several  ducks  float  calmly,  the  painter  having 
brought  his  most  tender  skill  to  perfect  their  soft  bright  colours,  and 
to  show  their  happy  unconsciousness  of  danger.  The  background  of 
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tlie  picture,  if  ljack^:p’ouiul  it  can  be  saicl  to  have,  is  the  thick  darkness 
f»f  mist,  and  rain,  and  tempest,  through  which  on  the  left  the  Hooded 
torrent  is  seen  rusliing  lu‘adlong  from  its  mountain  gorge,  masses  of 
loosened  rock  groaning  and  thundering  in  its  bed,  and  the  dim  light  of 
its  tawny  foam  breaking  from  the  gloom.-  This  picture  is  not  witliout 
its  faults  ;  certain  of  its  incidents  are  ill-chosen,  much  in  its  perspective 
seems  incomprehensible  ;  but  it  is  a  notable  and  powerful  work. 

We  can  do  no  more  tlian  mention  several  works,  which  it  would  be 
jdeasant,  and  not  uninstructive,  to  describe  at  length.  !Mr.  Goodalfs 
‘‘  Early  Morning  in  the  Wilderness  of  Shur,’’  (2!)o),  the  Arab  encainp- 
im.Mit  just  lu’eaking  up  for  the  day’s  march,  shows  that  bright  and 
cheerful  moment  in  Aral)  existence,  ere  the  dawn’s  rosy  light  has 
vet  glowed  into  the  llaming  ravs  of  noon,  when  the  music  breaks  from 
.M  tunnon’s  statue.  The  picture  is  alive  with  animated  gesture  and 
brilliant  colour — the  steel-pointed  spear;  the  picturesipie  lirelock; 
the  state!}"  camel,  holding  its  head  high  to  snitf  the  breath  of  morning; 
the  turbaned,  bright-robed  Arab ;  the  dark  Ethiopian  slave ;  the  deep 
l)lue  of  the  sea  behind  ;  and,  on  its  farther  shore,  a  range  of  noble 
hills  sulfused  with  the  blush  of  sunrise.  From  an  opening  in  this 
range  of  hills  tradition  athrins  the  children  of  Israel  to  have  emerged,  in 
or(h*r  to  pass  between  the  cleft  surges  of  the  lied  Sea  ;  and  the  painter 
re])rt‘sents  that  sea  as  no  rippling  tide-course,  which  can  be  traversed 
at  ebb,  but  a  deep  and  heavy  mass  of  waters. 

]\Ir.  Cooke,  who  loved  to  })ainf  the  llap})ing  sail  and  the  smooth  sea,  or 
who,  at  best,  ventured  to  show  the  big  boat  of  Venice  bounding  beneath 
Italian  light,  has  this  year  surprised  us  with  a  picture  of  “  11.  S.  J'crror, 
in  the  Ice  of  Frozen  Strait,  April,  1837,”  (-dS).  The  vigour  and  originality 
of  this  choice  deserve  the  highest  api)lause  ;  and  Mr.  Cooke  has  spared 
no  toil  in  making  his  work  true  to  nature.  The  yessel,  hemmed  in  by 
the  ice-lloes,  which  are  ilashed  and  wedged  together  in  huge  angular 
masses,  rests  l)eneath  the  leaden  sky  of  northern  winter,  while  a  dim 
sutfusion  of  red  light,  from  a  sun  below  the  horizon,  glimmers  over- 
liead  on  the  right.  Ghastly  stillness,  and  horror  of  inlinite  cold,  the 
blue  shadows  of  the  ice-crevices  Hitting  like  spectres  about  the  winding- 
sheet  of  nature,  seem  to  pervade  the  dusky  atmosphere.  Such  is  the 
scene  of  which  the  pursuit  of  truth,  or  the  mission  of  love,  have 
taught  brave  hearts,  time  after  time,  to  front  the  terrors. 

Mind  and  eye  turn  gladly  from  this  pallid  and  deathly  prospect  to 
^Ir.  riiillip’s  “iMarriage  of  the  Frincess  IJoyal,”  (oS),  Here  all  is 
sweet  play  of  variegated  light,  on  silken  robe,  and  stately  plume,  and 
blushing  cheek.  The  daughter  of  England  kneels  before  the  altar, 
beautiful  maidmis  wreathing  out  like  a  rose-garland  behind.  Her 
^lajesty,  queenly  in  dignity,  motherly  in  grace  and  tenderne.ss,  is  the 
foremost  tigure  in  the  i»roud  company  ;  while  the  glistening  eyes  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  of  Prince  Alfred,  and  of  the  Princess  Alice,  show 
that,  in  looking  on  the  bride,  they  think  more  of  the  sister  than  of  the 
Princess.  One  of  the  most  felicitous  pictures  of  its  class  that  was  ever 
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eliect,  it  is  yet  founded  throughout  upon  reality  and  truth.  Sketclieg 
iiiaile  by  Mr.  Egroii  Lundgren,  a  living  artist,  on  the  spot,  have  enahh?d 
^Ir.  Barker  to  set  before  us  the  blaze  of  Indian  light  as  it  really  tails 
on  stately  palm  and  swarthy  cheek — to  show  us  costume  as  it  is 
actually  worn — and  to  convey  no  inaccurate  idea  of  the  palaces,  and 
cupohus,  and  gold-touched  minarets  of  the  capital  of  Glide.  In  painting 
his  figures,  the  artist  has  endeavoured  to  preserve  the  strictest  truth  of 
portraiture.  The  incident  he  commemorates  is  one  which  ought  to  be 
iminanted  on  the  memory  of  the  British  nation.  It  is  an  incident  of 
which  fathers  will  tell  their  children  centuries  lienee,  when  they  wish 
to  stir  their  nobler  imjmlses  l)y  tales  of  ‘‘  the  brave  days  of  old.”  ISir 
Henry  Havelock,  toil-worn  and  battle-stained — his  brow  and  cheek 
pale  with  the  anxiety  and  peril  of  that  terrible  advance  from  Cawn- 
j)ore  to  Lucknow — is  seen  in  the  centre  of  the  picture  greeting  Sir 
Colin  Campbell.  The  rugged  and  stahvart  veteran  of  the  Crimea  takes 
the  right  hand  of  Havelock  in  both  his,  giving  him  a  genuine  High¬ 
land  welcome.  General  Oiitram,  half-a-step  l)ehind,  introduces  Have¬ 
lock  to  the  Commander-in-Chief.  Left  of  Havelock,  from  the  spectator  s 
I)oint  of  view%  are  Sir  John  Inglis,  Sir  David  Baird,  and  the  rough¬ 
looking,  gallant-looking  ]\Ietcalfe.  These  all  are  on  foot.  To  the  right, 
on  horseback,  are  General  Sir  James  Hope  Grant,  Colonel  Greathead, 
and  Major  Anson  ;  while,  still  farther  to  the  right,  and  on  foot,  are 
Horman,  Mansfield,  AVilliam  Peel,  and  Adrian  Hope.  All  these  are 
recognizable ;  and  we  gaze  long  upon  them  there,  as  the  fierce  heat  strikes 
on  their  foreheads,  and  the  ilust  and  sweat  of  the  tight,  which  is  even 
now  going  on,  cling  to  their  garments.  Sir  Colin  Campbelfs  white 
charger,  held  by  his  Syce  in  pictures(iue  garb  of  green,  crimson,  and 
blue,  and  Adrian  Hoiie’s  diifipled  Arab,  diversify  the  scene.  The 
accessories  are  good.  In  the  right  corner,  a  sun-struck  Highlander  is 
ministered  to  by  a  native  with  water ;  behind  i^  an  elephant  yoked 
to  a  gun,  and  one  or  two  red-faced,  rattling  tars.  On  the  left,  a 
W’ounded  soldier  stretches  in  earnest  aftection  towards  Havelock  ;  a 
camel  lies  screaming  upon  the  ground  ;  and  some  natives  quarrel  over 
s2)oil.  Behind  are  the  stahvart  frames  of  Sikh  horsemen.  Bed  lints 
are  seen  in  the  distance,  from  Avhich  the  roll  of  British  musketry  seems 
to  fall  upon  the  ear  ;  and  sliattered  buildings  and  burtsing  flames 
speak  the  desolation  and  terror  of  \var.  Our  country  friends,  visiting 
London,  will  do  well  to  bend  their  steps  to  Waterloo-place,  and  have 
a  long,  steady  look  at  this  admirable  picture. 

Very  ditferent  in  kind,  belonging  to  a  far  more  rare  and  ethereal 
style  of  art,  the  first  picture  of  the  year,  without  a  second  in  or  out  of 
the  Academy,  is  Hunt's  “Finding  of  the  Saviour  in  the  Temple.” 
This,  taken  all  in  all,  is  the  highest  achievement  yet  wrought  by  the 
pre-Baphaelite  school.  It  marks  the  time  wdien  all  must  acknowledge 
the  promise — in  which,  at  one  time,  few  put  trust — to  have  become 
magniticent  perfoimance.  Shrinking  from  no  severity  of  historical 
research,  spending  a  year  and  a-half  in  I\alestine  in  order  to  study 
costume  and  countenance  in  the  ancestral  land  of  the  Jews,  and 
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devoting  five  or  six  years  to  the  completion  of  his  picture,  IMr.  Hunt 
lijus  realized  a  work  ivliieh  must  he  classed  among  the  costliest  treasures 
of  his  country.  The  scene  is  the  Temple  of  Moriah,  well  known  to 
have  been  the  most  splendid  structure  of  the  olden  world.  Its  lloor  is 
rich  marble,  its  porch  and  pillars  are  coated  with  beaten  gold.  The 
gleam  of  golden  colour  blends  ivitli  the  rich  attire  of  the  figures  in 
front,  part  brilliant  in  light,  part  rich,  and  clear,  and  cool  in  shade. 
Colouring  of  subtle  and  ex(iuisite  power,  purple  and  white,  scarlet  and 
given,  blue  and  delicate  red,  ravishes  the  eye  with  beauty.  But  the 
hrightiiess  of  the  surrounding  tints  does  not  prevent  it  from  meeting 
aiul  being  arrested  by  what  is  indeed  the  eye  of  the  picture.  One  fair 
liny,  the  bloom  of  health  upon  Him,  but  solemn  puri)ose  and  radiant 
jiurity  in  his  rapt  eye,  leads  the  attention  easily  captive.  He  has  been 
“  sitting  in  the  midst  of  the  doctors,”  and  has  risen  as  His  hither  and 
mother  entered.  His  face  is  full  of  tender  affection  for  IMary,  who  is 
drawing  Him  to  her  breast ;  hut  a  manifest  sense  of  higher  relation¬ 
ship  teaches  us  to  expect  the  words — “  Wist  ye  not  that  I  must  be 
about  my  Father's  business  F’  The  doctors  sit  on  the  left;  one 
ancient  rabbi,  blind  with  years  ;  a  younger  but  hoary  man,  who  speaks 
with  the  former  ;  a  majestic-looking  doctor,  in  his  prime,  in  wTiose  mind 
strange  thoughts  seem  to  have  been  awakened  by  the  questionings  of 
Jesus,  and  who  unfolds  the  hook  of  the  Prophets  for  a  conclusive 
answer  ;  along  with  several  others.  Mr.  Hunt  has  admirably  avoided 
the  error  of  anticipating  the  time  when  the  high  priests  and  doctors 
had  become  the  irrecoiicileahle  enemies  of  that  Boy.  Their  interest 
now  is  ill  an  intelligent  and  wonderful  child,  wTio  has  left  His  young 
companions  to  seek  wisdom  among  the  elders.  This  mode  of  treat- 
meut  is  evidently  consistent  with  fact,  and  gives  an  inexpressibly 
gentle  and  noble  charm  to  the  picture.  The  jiainter’s  conception  of 
Christ,  also,  is  new ;  hut  he  had  every  right  to  abandon  monkish 
languor  and  pallid  intfellectualism,  and  to  show  the  Son  of  David  ruddy 
and  beautiful  as  His  father  when  he  followed  the  flock.  We  have 
been  able  here  to  give  the  reader  but  a  glimpse  of  this  picture.  We 
advise  him  to  see  it,  and  study  it  for  himself. 
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The  liistorv  of  IhigHsli  maritime  enterprise  is  tlie  hriglitest  page 
of  a  brilliant  story.  The  roots  of  onr  naval  sn])remacy  stretch  far 
back  into  Xornian,  Danish,  and  even  Saxon  times.  In  ti’uth,  it 
runs  in  the  blood.  There  never  was  a  time  when  the  English 
were  not  daring  and  succes'^ful  sea-rovers.  Ih’om  Reowulf  to 
Xelson  it  is  the  same  tale.  The  Vikings  live  again  in  the  exploits 
of  our  great  Admirals.  The  Englishman  is  conscious  of  an  at- 
li(une-ness  on  the  stonnv  ocean,  which  is  unshared  bv  anv  other 
pco])le  in  the  world.  The  age  of  Elizabeth  o])ens  a  new  era  in  our 
naval  history.  The  seamanship  of  England  broke  out  in  her  reign 
in  a  series  of  the  most  daring  and  consummate  exploits  recorded 
in  history.  In  a  former  ])a])er,  I  have  described  the  exploration 
of  the  Arctic  Seas  by  her  mariners.  In  that  cradle  was  nursed 
some  of  the  courage  and  seamanship  which  shone  so  conspicuously 
in  the  defeat  of  the  Armada.  In  lo7G  Frobisher  sailed  to  the 
Arctic  Seas  to  force  a  new  path  to  Gathay.  Two  boats,  ^‘between 
2d  and  20  tunne  a-])ieceA  were  all  that  he  thought  needful  to 
battle  with  perils,  wliich  all  the  resources  of  the  English  Xavy  have 
since  been  tasked  to  meet.  lie  was  moved,  he  tells  us,  by  a 
gallant  hardihood,  “as  it  was  the  only  thing  in  the  world  left 
undone,  whereby  a  notable  mind  might  be  made  famous  and 
fortunate.”  In  loSo  John  Davis  discovered  Davis’  Strait,  and 
reached  7S°  north,  in  the  a  little  bark  of  Go  tons, 

^leanwhile,  a  greater  man  than  either  of  these  had  made  a  grander 
ex])loration,  which  opened  np  the  world  to  I  British  enter])rise  and 
skill.  The  des])erate  attempt  to  force  a  ])assage  to  the  X.E.  and 
X.AV.  arose  from  the  fear  that  the  English  Xavy  would  never  he 
able  to  cope  with  the  great  armaments  of  Spain  and  Ihu’tugal  in 
the  broad  ocean.  It  was  thought  by  our  merchants  that  their 
only  chance  of  trade  was  in  the  discovery  of  an  independent  track. 
A  few  casual  encounters  between  English  and  Spanish  ships  had  a 
little  shaken  that  o])inion  ;  and  about  the  beginning  of  Elizabeth’s 
reign,  the  idea  began  to  dawn  on  the  minds  of  our  sea-captains 
that  tlu‘V  need  not  fear  to  meet  any  ainnament  in  the  world,  evtai 
on  the  high  seas.  It  was  Drake  and  Hawkins  chietly  who  let  this 
light  in  upon  the  nation.  In  lo7d  Drake  made  a  most  successlul 
exp(‘dition  to  the  West  Indies  ;  having  first  justified  his  somewhat 
])iratical  foray  by  the  judgment  of  a  pliant  chaplain,  “  That  as  he 
had  lost  a  considerable  sum  bv  the  treacherous  dealings  of  the 
Spaniards,  he  was  justified  in  re})aying  himself  out  of  their  treasure 
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anywhere  about  the  world.’’  Drake,  who  had  something  of  the 
I’uritan  about  him,  joined  with  the  sea-rover,  doubtless  found 
eouifort  in  the  clerical  license  —  a  kind  of  letter  of  marc[ue  sealed 
ill  the  chancery  of  Heaven — but  1  suspect,  on  the  whole, 

The  "ood  old  rule  contented  him. 

The  simple  jdan. 

That  they  should  take  who  have  the  power, 

And  they  should  keep  who  can. 

It  is  a  rule  which  prevails  much  in  a  simple  state  of  society,  and 
ill  such  a  state  is  the  only  practical  solution  of  many  of  the  vexed 
questions  of  the  time,  in  that  expedition,  from  the  top  of  a  hill 
or  tree,  on  the  isthmus,  he  caught  sight  of  the  I’acihc  ( )ceaii :  and, 
falling  on  his  knees,  vowed  by  Ciod’s  helj)  to  bear  the  English  Hag 
into  those  unknoAvn  seas.  In  lo77  he  sailed,  with  five  little  ships 
and  IGO  men,  on  his  memorable  enterprise.  In  a  fonner  I^aper  I 
have  given  some  sketch  of  his  voyage  round  the  world.  His 
hardy  seamanship,  his  masterly  command  of  men,  his  utter 
Cimtempt  for  any  numher  of  Spanish  shi])s,  and  his  burning  hate 
against  the  Spaniard  for  the  cruelties  and  brutalities  which  daily 
came  under  his  eye,  are  most  conspicuous.  In  three  years  he 
returned  with  but  one  ship  out  of  the  five,  with  £(S00,1>0()  of 
booty,  and  the  glory  of  being  the  first  sea-ca})tain  who  had  circum¬ 
navigated  the  world.  His  return  to  London  was  a  great  triumph  ; 
he  l)ecame  at  once  the  most  renowned  mariner  of  his  time  ;  and  he 
jilanted  an  intense  hatred  and  contem])t  of  the  Spaniard,  and  an 
assurance  of  superiority,  in  the  breasts  of  all  the  great  seamen  of 
his  day.  Ilaleigh,  Gilbert,  Grenville,  I  must  not  even  mention, 
but  pass  on  to  the  year  1087,  when  the  magnitude  and  object  of 
the  Armada  became  patent  to  all  the  world.  Then  Drake,  hy  the 
(fueen’s  commission,  set  forth  to  delay,  if  possible,  the  sailing  of 
the  fleet  for  another  year  ;  it  might  be  that  he  would  cri])ple  it 
altogether.  The  whole  expedition  is  one  of  the  most  daring  and 
successful  on  record.  His  old  contempt  for  the  Spaniards  led  him, 
with  his  thirty  ships,  in  the  most  reckless  manner,  into  the  Spanish 
ports.  One  of  the  ships  only  was  the  (iueen’s  ;  the  rest  were 
furnished  by  the  merchants  of  Londonj)artly  asji  ])rivate  venture, 
and  ])artly  for  the  public '  good.  He  dashed  into  Gadiz,  where  a 
fleet  was  waiting  to  join  the  Armada,  and  destroyed  every  ship — 
in  number,  it  is  said,  not  less  than  100 — with  two  large  galleons. 
Thence  to  the  Tagus,  where  he  challenged  Santa  Ciaiz,  at  the 
head  of  the  main  body  of  the  .Vrmada,  to  come  out  and  fight 
him,  with  his  thirty  ships  ;  which  the  Spaniard,  knowing  well  what 
a  dare-devil  he  had  to  deal  with,  most  wisely  declined.  Thence, 
having  humbled  the  Spaniard  in  his  OMii  ports,  to  the  Azores, 
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where  he  captured  an  immense  galleon  laden  with  treasure;  on 
board  which  he  found  most  valuable  maps  and  charts  of  the  Indian 
seas.  These  ])roved  most  useful  in  opening-up  the  unknow-n 
tracks  of  the  Spanish  commerce  to  our  sailors.  According  to 
Camden,  it  led  to  the  formation  of  our  East  India  Company.  Then 
“  having,’^  as  he  says,  with  grim  humour,  “  singed  the  King  of 
Spain’s  beard,”  he  returned  home,  ‘‘  laden,”  as  he  writes  to  Lord 
Eurleigh,  “  with  as  much  honour  and  victory  as  any  man  in  the 
world  could  ^^’ish  for.”  Ilis  exj)edition  was  the  salvation  of 
England.  It  truly  decided  the  fate  of  the  Annada.  But  his 
letter  to  the  Gf>vernment,  printed  in  “  Strype,”  contsiined  the  most 
grave  and  statesmanlike  advice.  “It  is  very  necessary,”  he  says, 
“  that  all  possible  preparations  for  defence  be  speedily  made.” 
Burleigh  had  full  information  from  his  agents  in  the  chief  Spanish 
ports  ;  and  in  Xovember,  1587,  the  Queen  summoned  a  Special 
Council  to  consider  of  the  defence  of  the  realm.  Of  the  eight  able 
men  called  to  the  Council,  GrenWlle,  Raleigh,  and  Xorris,  are  the 
best  known.  In  the  Spanish  Council,  Camden  tells  us,  there  was 
high  debate.  Some  advised  a  preliminary  expedition  from 
Flanders,  to  seize  and  hold  some  port  in  Holland  or  Zealand,  where 
the  Armada  might  disembark .  the  troops.  Others  opposed  it 
strongly.  Fortunately  for  us, ^though  I^xrma  and  Santa  Cruz 
strenuously  urged  the  proposal,  the  adverse  opinion  prevailed.  It 
was  resolved  to  sail  up-channel,  effect  a  junction  ^\dth  Banna  off 
the  coast  of  Flanders,  and,  disembarking  the  army  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Thames,  march  on  London,  and  finish  the  war  at  a  blow.  This 
was  probably  the  very  worst  plan  which  could  possibly  have  been 
proposed.  The  (Queen’s  Council,  within  a  brief  space,  put  the  whole 
Kingdom  into  a  most  complete  and  admirable  state  of  defence. 
The  enthusiasm  was  boundless,  and  the  judgment  of  those  at  the 
head  of  affairs  masterly.  Among  Lord  Burleigh’s  State  papers 
there  is  a  most  imjiortant  document,  in  which  every  ship  and  every 
troop  raised  for  the  defence  of  the  country  is,  ’VNuth  most  elaborate 
detad,  set  forth.  But  there  was  a  prior  question  with  the  Queen’s 
advisers,  should  the  main  defence  be  by  land  or  sea.  The  question 
was  warmly  debated.  Raleigh’s  strenuous  reasoning  seems  mainly 
to  have  led  to  the  decision  that,  as  ^^dth  Athens  of  old,  the  chief 
trust  of  England  should  be  in  her  ships.  Still  the  land  rose  up  in 
complete  defence  ;  England  sheathed  herself  in  steel  to  meet  the 
great  crisis  of  her  history  ;  Id0,000  men,  besides  the  Londoners, 
who  were  a  host  in  themselves,  armed  for  war.  The  organization 
was  so  complete,  that,  as  a  Spanish  spy  writes  to  the  Ambassador 
ill  Baris,  “  a  force  of  20,000  men  could  be  concentrated  in  forty- 
(‘ight  hours  upon  any  part  of  the  coast  which  might  be  threatened, 
under  leaders  of  renown  and  skill.”  T went v- two  thousand  foot  and 
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2,000  horse  were  stationed  at  Tilbury  to  guard  the  mouth  of  the 
river;  while  29,000  men  and  10,000  Londoners  were  stationed 
nearer  to  the  city  to  protect  the  capital,  and  the  person  of  the 
Queen.  Lut  the  chief  interest  of  the  struggle  is  naval,  and  to 
that  we  will  now  proceed.  It  is  dihicult  to  discover  accurately 
the  extent  of  Philiji’s  preparations  :  according  to  a  Spanish  account 
which  was  disseminated  in  Europe,  and  which  is  probably  the 
most  trustworthy,  the  numbers  stood  thus : — 130  ships,  of  the 
aggregate  burden  of  o7,8G8  tons  ;  19,20 o  soldiers  ;  8,400  sailors ; 
2,088  slaves ;  2,630  pieces  of  ordnance  ;  and  immense  military 
and  naval  stores.  Eighty  more  ships  are  said  afterwards  to  have 
joined.  Meanwhile  the  Prince  of  Parma  had  30,000  picked  troops 
ready  to  embark  in  Flanders,  and  great  supplies  of  Hat-hottomed 
boats,  and  all  the  munitions  of  war.  Guise,  moreover,  promised 
to  march  12,000  men  into  Normandy,  to  be  transported  by  the 
Aimada  to  England. 

The  English  force  we  know  accurately.  In  the  Queen^s  navy 
there  were  just  thirty-four  ships,  of  the  aggregate  burden  of  12,190 
tons,  carrpng  6,225  men.  Two  only  of  these  ships  reached 
1,000  tons.  The  largest,  the  Triumph y  commanded  by  Frobisher, 
was  1,100  tons.  The  Admiral  was  in  the  Ark  Royaly  of  800  tons; 
Prake,  Vice-Admiral,  was  in  the  Ilevenfjpy  of  500  tons,  while 
the  Victory y  of  800,  carried  stout  John  Hawkins  to  the  fight. 
One  hundred  and  fifty-seven  merchant  ships  completed  the  navy. 
I  have  gone  carefully  through  the  list.  Sixteen  only  of  these 
reached  100  tons  —  not  one  reached  200.  The  men  on  board 
the  whole  fleet  numbered  15,772;  its  tonnage  was  31,985 
tons.  The  supreme  command  was  conferred  on  Lord  Charles 
Howard,  a  man  far  more  fitted  than  Drake  for  the  com- 
mand-in-chief.  Camden  says  of  him,  ‘H)f  whose  fortunate  conduct 
the  Queen  had  great  persuasion,  whom  she  knew  by  his  moderate 
and  noble  carriage  to  be  skilful  in  sea  matters,  wary  and  provident, 
valiant  and  courageous,  industrious  and  active,  and  of  great  per¬ 
sonal  authority  and  esteem  among  the  seamen  of  the  Navy.’’  It 
is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  he  was  a  Catholic.  It  was  a  noble 
trust  which  the  Queen  reposed,  and  right  nobly  was  it  repaid. 
Burleigh,  cautious  as  he  was  bound  to  bo,  seems  to  have  had 
his  doubts.  He  seems  to  have  soliciteJ'Drake’s'bjnnion  of  the 
Adinhal,  of  whom  in  June,  1588,  Drake  nobly  writes  thus  :  I  do 
assure  your  good  lordship,  and  protest  it  before  God,  that  I  find 
my  Lord- Admiral  so  well  affected  for  all  honourable  sernce  in  this 
action,  that  it  doth  assure  all  his  followers  of  good  successes  and 
the  hope  of  victory.’^  The  fleet  was  thus  distributed.  Lord 
Henry  Se\Tnour  was  stationed  with  forty  ships  to  keej)  the  coast  of 
Flanders  in  strict  blockade  ;  while  Howard,  with  Drake  as  Vice- 
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Admiral,  closed  the  mouth  of  the  English  Channel  with  the  main 
body  of  the  fleet.  Amidst  the  hum  of  this  vast  preparation  the 
new  year's  morning  dawned.  It  is  said  that,  a  hundred  years 
before,  an  astronomer  of  Konigsberg  foretold  that  “  1'j8<S  would 
be  an  admirable  year,  and  the  olimacterical  year  of  the  world.'’ 
This  was  about  riglit.  Of  the  s})irit  of  the  English  people  we 
haye  the  most  abundant  eyidence.  The  (iucen,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Lords-Lieuteiiant  of  Jlampshire,  puts  the  simple  question: — 

“  Eyery  man’s  particular  state  in  the  highest  degree  will  he 
touched,  in  respect  of  country,  liberty,  wiyes,  children,  lands, 
liyes,  and  (which  was  especially  to  be  regarded)  the  profession 
of  the  true  and  sincere  religion  of  Christ.”  ‘‘  Wherefore,'^  in 
a  word,  ( )  Englishmen,  “  (ii  rr  you  take  mex,  and  fight.”  And 
nothing  loth  was  England.  Hear  this  testimony  from  Stow  : — 

“  It  was  a  ])leasant  sight  to  behold  the  soldiers  as  they  marched 
to  Tillmrie,  their  chearful  countenances,  courageous  words  and 
gestures,  dancing  and  leaping  whereyer  they  came.  In  the  camp 
their  most  felicity  was  in  the  hope  of  fighting  the  enemy,  where 
ofttimes  diyers  rumours  ran  (d*  their  foe’s  approach,  and  that  present 
battle  would  be  giyen  them.  Then  were  they  as  joyful  at  such 
news  as  if  lusty  giants  were  to  run  a  race.” 

\  country  like  that  is  impregnable  to  an  inyader.  Spaniards 
had  to  learn  it.  France  may  haye  to  learn  it  yet. 

I  cannot  refuse  myself  the  pleasure  of  quoting  from  the  form  of 
prayer  which  was  offered  up  in  prospect  of  this  great  peril : — 

“()  L()i-d,  giye  good  and  ])rosperous  success  to  all  those  who 
fight  Thy  battle  against  the  enemies  of  Thy  Gospel.  Show  some 
token  continually  for  our  good,  that  they  who  hate  us  may  see 
it  and  be  confounded.  And  that  we.  Thy  little  and  despised 
flock,  may  say  with  good  King  ])ayid,  ‘  lUessed  is  the  peojde 
whose  God  is  the  Lord  Jehoyah,  and  blessed  is  the  folk  whom  lie 
hath  chosen  to  be  His  inheritance.’  These  and  all  graces  necessary 
for  us,  grant,  O  Heayenly  Father,  for  Jesus  Christ’s  sake,  our 
only  Hi‘diator  and  Iiedeemer.” 

The  Armada,  too,  had  its  Liturg}’.  The  instructions  to  the 
Duke  of  ^ledina  Sidonia,  who  had  succeeded  Santa  Cruz  as 
Admiral,  are  extant.  They  are  clear  and  able,  but  painfully 
elaborate,  i  >ne  feels  that  a  little  good  sense  and  good  seamanship 
would  be  worth  them  all.  The  orders  against  yice  and  profligacy 
were  strict,  and  doubtless  earnest ;  and  there  is  this  about  prayer : 
“  The  comj)any  of  eyery  ship  eyery  morning,  at  break  of  eyery 
day,  shall,  according  to  the  custom,  giye  the  good  morrow  by  the 
mainmast,  and  at  night  the  Lire  and  some  days  the 

‘  Sa/ir  Ih  tiim'  or  at  least  the  Saturdays  with  a  Litany.”  Christ 
is  not  once  mentioned.  “For  Jesus  Christ’s  sakf:,  our  oxly 
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Advocate  and  Mediator/’  sounds  grand  and  solemn  amid  these 
Jre  Mf/r/as  and  Sa/rc  lieginas.  And  it  means  much  in  this 
strife.  It  is  the  honour  of  the  one  Mediator  between  God  and 
man  which  is  at  stake  in  this  battle ;  and  England,  in  the  name 
of  her  one  High  Ih’iest  before  the  throne  of  God  did  gird  herself 
for  this  great  battle  of  the  Lord. 

The  Spanish  preparations  being  now  complete,  tlic  .Vrmada 
sailed  from  the  Tagus  the  last  week  in  Ala}'.  But  a  tierce  storm 
dispersed  it,  and  drove  it  hack  with  no  little  loss  into  the  harbours 
of  tlie  nearest  coast.  Rumour  magnified  the  disaster ;  and  it  was 
confidently  reported  in  England  that  the  fleet  would  need  a  year 
to  refit.  Elizabeth,  whose  besetting  sin,  let  us  thank  God,  was 
parsimony  and  not  extravagance  or  profligacy,  sent  orders  to  the 
Admiral  to  lay  up  the  largest  of  his  shi])s.  Howard,  wise  and 
provident  commander,  by  no  means  believed  the  danger  over  for  the 
year.  He  wrote  nobly  to  AValsingham,  offering  to  keej)  the  sea 
at  his  oMTi  exi)ense  rather  than  give  up  the  defence  of  the  coast. 
Xay,  he  resolved  to  sail  doMTi  Spain-wards,  and  see  if  he  could 
not  do  a  little  ‘‘singeing  of  the  King  of  Spain”  himself;  who 
could  tell  but  that  he  might  find  the  ships  all  cri})pled,  burn  them 
ill  their  o\mi  harbours,  and  finish  the  war  at  a  blow.  Running  down 
before  a  north  A\dnd,  he  approached  the  coasts  of  Spain.  There 
the  wind  shifted  to  the  south.  Then  his  aliilitv  as  Lord  Hiu’h- 
Admiral  of  England  appeared.  Drake  would  certainly  have  stood 
on.  Xothing  on  earth  would  have  held  him  back  from  another 
razzia  in  the  Spanish  ports.  Howard  remembered  that  the 
defence  of  England  was  his  charge  ;  he  reflected  that  with  tlu' 
south  wind,  the  Armada  might  slip  by  him,  and  find  the  ('oasl 
defenceless;  and  so  at  once  he  stood  about  and  returned.  Ignorant 
of  the  movements  of  the  Armada,  the  fleet  went  into  Plymouth ; 
and  there,  in  those  early  July  days,  Avere  gathered  in  that  little 
western  toA\Ti,  intensely  excited,  but  finding  time  hanging  heavily 
on  their  hands,  the  first  seamen  of  the  AAwld.  The  Howards,  Shef¬ 
field,  Raleigh,  Frobisher,  Hawkins,  Drake,  ToAMishend,  Fenton, 
and  brave  John  DaAus,  just  back  from  a  harderjiattle  wfth  the 
Polar  ice.  In  the  list  of  ships'fhe  name  of  John  Davis  occurs  as 
captain  of  a  little  boat  of  20  tons — doubtless,  the  gallant  Arctic 
mariner  turning  out  in  a  fishing-boat,  to  strike  a  blow  for  merry 
England  and  the  Gospel.  One  would  like  to  be  able  to  look  into 
PhTuouth,  and  to  hear  them  talk  in  those  days.  Aleanwhilc, 
though  they  kneAV  it  not,  the  Annada  had  sailed  finally  from  the 
Tagus  on  the  12th  July.  On  the  10th,  tliere  AA’as  IjoAvling  on 
Plymouth  Hoe.  The  iclle  but  anxious  mariners,  casting  many  an 
^^iger  gaze  round  the  glorious  horizon  Avhich  that  spot  command^ 
Were  solacing  themselves,  Drake  foremost,  with  a  merry  game  of 
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bowls.  Suddenly  one  riemiiipj,  a  well-known  Scotch  rover,  blun¬ 
ders  ill  among  them,  and  declares  that  he  lias  seen  the  Annada 
otf  the  Lizard,  within  four  miles  of  his  ship,  and  has  hurried  to 
Plymouth  with  the  news.  All  start  up  in  livid  excitement,  but 
Drake,  cool  and  humorous,  and  not  to  be  hurried  by  a  SpaniarJ, 
Avlll  have  the  game  ])layed  out  to  the  end.  Tlien  every  man  braces 
liimself  to  work.  The  wind  was  blo^\dng  stiffly  right  into  tlio 
liarboiir.  Xone  but  English  seamen  probably  could  have  got  out 
the  ships.  “  But  indeed,’’  says  Camden,  “  with  singular  dili- 
g.  nce  and  alacrity  of  the  seamen,  whom  he,”  the  Lord- Admiral, 

“  encouraged  at  their  halser  work,  assisting  them  and  the  common 
soldiers  in  doing  it  in  person,”  51  of  the  ships  were  warped  out  to 
sea  in  tlie  teeth  of  the  gale,  and  started  like  hounds  on  the  track 
of  tlieir  game. 

The  next  day  the  Armada  was  discovered  standing  np-channcl 
under  full  sail,  in  tlie  form  of  a  crescent,  the  horns  of  which  avo 
.said  to  have  covered  seven  miles.  Lord  Howard  had  already  set¬ 
tled,  with  consummate  wisdom,  the  plan  of  the  fight.  Daring  aiul 
seamanship  were  the  English  characteristics  ;  speed,  liglitncss,  and 
Aveatlicrliiiess  the  qualities  of  their  ships.  Howard,  deterniiiied 
that  these  qualities  should  have  the  fullest  play,  and  ‘‘seeing  that 
his  ships  could  turn  about  with  incredible  celerity  and  nimblcuess 
wliicli  way  soever  they  pleased,  to  change  wind  and  tack  about 
again,”  he  resolved  that  it  should  be  a  ruiiniug  fight.  The  huge 
♦Spaniards  were  to  be  harassed  by  ceaseless  attacks,  stragglers  were 
to  be  cut  otf,  and  all  which  individual  daring  and  skill  could 
attempt  with  the  likelihood  of  success  was  to  he  eiiterprlscd ;  but 
close  fight  and  hoarding  were  forbidden,  as  the  rule  of  the  action ; 
for  the  size  of  the  galleons  and  the  troops  on  board  would  give 
them  in  that  ease  a  great  advantage  over  their  nimble  foes.  Con¬ 
fident  in  his  s'^amaiishi]),  and  his  i)owor  to  outmanoeuvre  tlie 
Spaniard  at  will,  liord  Howard,  with  but  fifty-four  ships,  dashed 
gallantly  into  the  fray.  His  Ark  singled  out  the  Admiral’s 

ship  at  once  and  “  thundered  grievously  upon  her,”  while  Drake, 
Hawkm^,  and  Erobisher  attacked  the  rear  squadron  under  Eecalde 
so  fiercely,  that  it  was  compelled  to  close  up  with  the  main  body, 
grievously  battered,  and  with  the  Iocs  of  two  great  ships.  In  one 
of  the  e  Drake  found  55,000  ducats,  which  he  abandoned  to  his 
men.  After  two  hours’  lighting,  in  which  he  had  just  breathed 
his  men,  and  demonstrated  his  essential  superiority,  Howard  drew 
olf  to  await  the  forty  ships  which  had  been  unable  to  warp  out  of 
Plymouth  in  time  to  join  the  first  day’s  fray.  That  iiiglit  and 
next  day  there  was  some  eonfiision  in  the  English  fieet.  Howard, 
with  two  ships,  the  White  Bear,  Lord  Edmund  Sheffield,  and  the 
Mary  Hose,  Captain  Fenton,  held  on  in  sight  of  the  lights  of  the 
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Spaniards,  but  the  English  Yicc-Admirars  laiithonis  had  disap¬ 
peared.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  at  sun-down  Drake  had 
caught  sight  of  five  sail  in  the  distance,  which  had  the  air  of 
Spanish  galleons  about  them,  and  a  flavour  therefore — and  Drake 
had  a  keen  scent  for  such  matters — of  gold,  spices,  and  Indian 
wares.  Drake,  not  in  the  least  huiTv  about  the  Armada,  (remem¬ 
ber  he  was  as  true  a  patriot  as  ever  Lived),  kno^^ing  that  he  could 
overhaul  the  ships  and  catch  the  Armada  again  in  good  time  for 
the  fighting,  slipped  off  in  pursuit.  To  his  infinite  disgust,  he 
found  they  were  quiet  Diitcli  merchantmen,  and  he  crowded  all  sail 
to  rejoin  the  fleet.  But  the  loss  of  the  Yiec-Adniirars  signals 
had  entailed  some  confusion,  and  on  the  22nd  nothing  was  done. 

On  the  23rd,  Tuesday,  both  parties  set  to  work  in  earnest. 
During  the  night,  Raleigh,  unable  to  endure  the  suspense  on 
shore,  came  off  with  a  little  squadron  to  join.  Ilis  spirit  was  felt 
at  once  in  confirming  fully  the  policy  of  Howard.  Ho  observed 
that  the  Spanish  shot  from  their  lofty  decks  cleared,  in  most  cases, 
the  English  ships ;  wliile  ours,  well  aimed  and  low,  crashed  into 
the  crowded  Spaniards  and  did  fearful  execution.  He  advised, 
therefore,  fighting  ‘‘  loose  and  large,  ^  dashing  in  and  out  again 
wherever  an  opening  in  the  enemy’s  array  offered — keejiing  the 
Spaniard  in  ceaseless  alarm  and  miserable  perplexity.  It  was  a 
battle  of  evolutions,  in  which  the  enemy,  though  brave  enough  at 
close  quarters,  was  as  helpless  as  a  hear  amidst  a  troop  of  agile 
hounds.  It  was  merrily  called  “  a  morris  dance  on  the  waters,’’ 
and  there  was  that  of  the  old  chivalry  living  still  in  Ihiglish 
breasts,  which  made  them  enjoy  the  game.  It  was  a  v  eil-fought 
day.  Frobisher,  with  five  London  merchantmen,  was  set  upon  b}" 
ovorwlielming  numbers,  and  sustained  the  assault  with  astonish¬ 
ing  spirit  and  skill.  Howard  pressed  to  his  rescue,  signaling  to 
all  in  sight  to  follow  him.  Recalde  Hung  himself  in  the  way  with 
the  largest  galleons,  and  a  most  sanguinary  fight  ensued.  Howard 
reserved  his  fire  till  within  musket-range,  and  it  told  terribly.  In 
the  end,  the  S])aniards  were  compelled  to  sheer  off.  Frobisher 
was  rescued,  anil,  as  the  result  of  the  day’s  fidit,  a  large  AAiietian 
Argosy  and  several  transports  remained  in  our  hands.  “  One 
Cock,  an  Englishman,  died,  however,  in  the  niid^  iif  enemies,  in  a 
small  ship  of  his” — the  cmly  serious' I^lisli  loss.  Xext  day  was  a 
day  of  repose.  The  Spaniards  had  had  enough,  and  the  English 
were  unable  to  renew  the  fight.  An  English  campaign  would  not 
be  complete  vdthout  a  bit  of  English  biundcring ;  and  Ly  some 
great  mismanagement  of  the  Government,  having  its  root  probably 
in  the  parsimony  of  Elizabeth,  the  fleet  was  short  of  stores,  lliere 
is  a  MS.  letter  of  Drake’s  in  the  State- I’aper  Office,  dated  3 larch 
•30th,  1588,  in  which  he  remonstrates  against  the  parsimony 
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shown  in  supplpnj^  the  Ucct,  and  prophesies  what  befel.  llow. 
ever,  Howard  sent  light  ships  into  the  coast,  and  got  tolerably 
supplied.  The  2oth,  St.  James’s-day,  was  another  great  day  of 
battle.  They  were  then  off  the  Isle  of  AVight.  Hawkins  secured 
a  great  gjdleon,  and  then  it  fell  calm.  A  breeze  soon  springing 
up,  the  tight  became  general.  The  Spanish  Admiral’s  mainmast 
was  shot  away,  and  Recalde,  ^ntll  difficulty,  rescued  him  from 
capture.  The  English  ammunition  again  failed ;  and  Howard 
stood  out  of  cannon  shot,  still  following  closely  on  the  enemy’s 
tracks.  On  the  2()th  he  summoned  Lord  T.  Howard,  Lord  Edmund 
Sheffield,  Captains  To^^^lshend,  Hawkins,  and  Frobisher  onboard, 
and  knighted  them  with  his  o^^l  hand.  And  now  the  coasts  are 
lined  Math  eager  spectators.  The  nobles  and  peasantry,  fired  with 
a  high  enthusiasm,  which  levels  all  distinctions  but  qualities  of 
manhood,  come  off  in  coasting  shi]is,  fishing  smacks,  anything  that 
wall  float,  to  have  their  share  in  the  bloody  game.  Hurleigh’s  son'; 
are  there  wath  the  rest.  A  strange  report  now'  spreads  on  the 
continent.  Mendoza  enters  Notre  Dame,  in  Paris,  weaving  his 
sw'ord  and  shouting  “  victory.”  Alas,  for  them  !  130,000  English 
soldiers,  and  200  English  ships,  and  a  courage  wdiich  never  was 
hiurher  than  at  that  moment,  w'cre  betw'een  them  and  victory. 
Lord  Howard  resolved  to  suffer  them  for  ’the  moment  to  sail 
])eacefully  on  their  wmy,  to  follow'  them  to  Calais  Roads,  and, 
being  joined  by  Se}anour,  make  the  decisive  struggle  there. 

8o  the  Aianada  pursued  its  course,  wath  w'hat  steadiness  it 
might,  being  already  not  a  little  battered  and  disheartened,  with 
the  English  bloodhounds,  gathering  courage,  hope,  and  numbers 
daily,  baying  in  its  tracks.  On  the  night  of  Saturday,  the  27th,  it 
cast  anchor  in  Calais  Roads,  and  messengers  w'ere  sent  to  Parma, 
entreating  him  to  join  at  once  wath  all  his  force.  Rut,  alas  !  the 
storm  wdiich  delayed  the  Armada  more  than  a  month  had  defeated 
all  the  arrangements  of  Faiaiese  ;  his  stores  w'ere  spent,  his  army 
w’as  sick,  his  sailors  had  slip})ed  awaiy,  his  boats  were  all  cracked, 
— and,  to  crowai  all,  the  dogged  Dutch  wxre  w’atching  the  only 
harbours  from  wdiicli  he  could  get  out  to  sea.  Sidonia  wms  full 
of  perplexity'  and  dread,  as  the  fleet  lay'  that  Sunday'  in  Calais 
Roads,  w'ith  the  resolute  English  enclosing  their  anchorage,  and 
threatening  to  drive  them  ashore.  The  Salve  Reginas  had  need  to 
be  jiotent  to  help  them  now'.  Then  that  night  Lord  Howard, 
moved  it  is  said  by  Elizabeth,  she  herself  moved — men  believed  in 
that  day' — by'  God,  ‘‘made  ready'  eight  of  his  worst  ships,  besmeared 
them  W'ith  w’ildfire,  ])itch,  and  rosin,  and  filled  them  w'ith  brim* 
stone  and  other  cumbustible  matter,  tow'ed  them  tow^ards  the 
Armada,  and,  firing  them,”  sent  them  sailing  dow'n  the  w'iud  into 
their  midst.  “  The  Spaniards,”  as  Camden  say's,  “  seeing  the 
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whole  sea  glittering  and  shining  with  the  flame  thereof,  raised  a 
sad  outcry.’’  Then  arose  one  of  those  fearful  panics — w  as  it  that 
dread  of  God’s  people  wuth  which  God  promised  to  afflict  their 
foes? — Anth  w  hich  great  masses  arc  sometimes  visited,  and  in  which 
man  becomes  more  foolish  and  helpless  than  the  brute.  Sll])ping 
their  cal)les  in  their  fright,  they  stood  pell-mell  out  to  sea.  'W  hen 
the  panic  a  little  subsided,  it  is  said  Sidonia  endeavoured  to  rally 
theiii — as  became  a  Guzman,  a  grandee  of  the  hlueest  blood  in 
Spain.  l)ut  the  English  were  amongst  them.  The  hour  of 
crowning  Aictoiy  had  come.  There  w’as  no  order  in  the  flght. 
The  Ihiglish  ships  w*ent  crashing  through  the  confusion  of  tlie 
Spanish  host,  dealing  destruction  at  o\cry  broadside.  A  })risoner, 
afterw^ards  examined,  estimates  their  loss,  on  that  day  alone,  at 
4,000  men.  The  Spaniards  then  gave  up  all  hope  of  A'ictoiy, 
and  Sidonia,  gathering  the  wTeck  of  his  great  Armada,  steered  for 
the  Straits,  in  the  faint  hope  that  he  might  escape  hy^  that  w’ay  to 
Spain.  But  the  south  wind  met  him,  and  turned  him  norllnvard, 
where  lay  his  dreaded  and  now  victorious  foes.  Baffled  on  every 
hand,  hemmed-in  by  perils,  he  adopted,  after  hasty  counsel,  a 
desperate  resolution  ;  and  the  fleet,  scattering,  pressed  up  the 
German  Ocean,  if  l)y  chance,  rounding  the  wild  coast  of  Scotland, 
they  might  gain  the  broad  ocean  and  get  back  to  Spain.  Then 
writes  Drake  with  grim  exultation,  ‘‘we  have  the  army  of  Spayne 
before  us,  and  mind,  w  ith  the  grace  of  G(id,  to  Avrestle  a  fall  with 
them.  There  wms  never  anything  pleased  me  better,  than  the 
seeing  the  enemy  flying  with  a  soutli  wind  to  the  northward. 
God  grant  they  have  a  good  ey’e  to  the  Duke  of  Parma,  for,  Avith 
the  grace  of  God,  if  wt  live,  T  doubt  not  but,  ere  it  be  long,  so  to 
handle  the  matter  Avith  the  Duke  of  Sidonia,  as  he  shall  AAish 
himself  at  St.  3Iaric  among  his  orange-trees.” 

The  aaTioIc  coimtiy  Avas  in  intense  excitement.  It  Avas  still  by' 
no  means  sure  that  they'  might  not,  in  veiy  despair,  attempt  a 
lauding  on  the  eastern  coasts.  Then  came  the  Queen  to  Tilbuiy, 
armed  in  steel,  AAith  a  marshal’s  truncheon  in  her  hand,  and 
mounted  on  a  noble  AA'arJiorse,  Essex  and  Leicester  holding  her 
bridle  rein — and  spake  those  martial  Avords  AA'hich  raised  to  a  Avhite 
heat  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Avhole  people^  _ 

“  My'  loA'ing  people,  avc  have  been  ])ersuaded  by'  some  that  are 
careful  of  our  safety'  to  take  heed  hoAV  Ave  commit  ourselves  to 
armed  multitudes,  for  fear  of  treacherv ;  but  I  assure  vou  I  do  not 
desire  to  Ha'c  to  distrust  my^  loA'ing  and  faithful  people.  Let 
tyrants  fear!  I  haA'e  ahvays  so  behaved  myself  that,  under 
God,  I  haA'e  placed  my'  chiefest  strength  and  safeguard  in  the 
loyal  liearts  and  good-w'ill  of  my'  subjects  ;  and,  therefore,  I  am 
come  among  y  ou  at  this  time,  and  not  for  my  recreation  or 
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sporf,  1)ut  licin"  resolved  in  the  midst  and  the  heat  of  the  battle 
to  live  and  to  die  among  you  all ;  to  lay  do^^^l — for  my  God,  my 
kingdom,  and  my  peoj)le — my  honour  and  my  blood,  even  in  the 
dust,  j  know  that  I  have  but  the  body  of  a  weak  and  feeble 
woman,  but  I  have  the  heart  of  a  king,  aye,  of  a  king  of  England 
too ;  and  think  it  great  scorn  that  Parma,  or  Spain,  or  any  prince 
of  Europe  sh()uld  dare  to  invade  the  borders  of  my  realms.  To 
which,  rather  than  that  any  dishonour  shall  grow  by  me,  I  myself 
will  take  up  arms — T  myself  will  be  your  general,  the  judge  and 
rewarder  of  every  one  of  your  virtues  in  the  held.  I  know  already 
by  your  forwardness;  that  you  have  deserved  rewards  and  cro'^vns*; 
and  we  do  assure  you,  on  the  word  of  a  prince,  they  shall  be  duly 
])aid  you.  In  the  meantime,  my  Lieutenant-General  shall  bo  ili 
mv  .  trad,  nor  vrill  I  suffer  my.self  to  doubt,  but  that  by  your  ohe- 
dienee  to  niy  General,  by  your  concord  in  the  camp,  and  your 
valour  in  the  field,  we  shall  shortly  have  a  famous  victory  over 
these  enemies  of  my  God,  my  kingdom,  and  my  people.’’ 

^Meanwhile,  the  Armada  was  hying  to  the  north,  pursued  hotly 
by  the  English  fleet.  It  seemed  likely  at  that  moment  that  not 
one  of  those  proud  ships  would  ever  return  to  the  shores  of  Spain. 
P)ut  again  the  English  stores  failed,  and  at  the  most  critical 
moment.  Ethngham  watcllcd  them  as  far  as  Flamborough-hcad, 
where  it  was  resolved,  ‘hm  the  Thursday,  to  have  a  new  fight  with 
them,  as  a  farewell ;  but  it  was  found  on  counsel  that  we  had  not 
munition  enough  for  a  half-hght,  and,  therefore,  it  was  concluded 
that  we  should  let  them  pass  and  return.”  It  was  a  bitter  disap- 
])ointinent  to  the  Ihiglish  commanders.  AValsingham  even  writes 
thus  significantly  about  it :  “I  am  sorry  the  Lord  Admiral  was 
forced  to  leave  the  prosecution  of  the  enemy  through  the  Avant  lie 
sustained :  our  half-doings  doth  breed  dishonour,  and  leaveth  the 
di.sease  uncured.” 

Drake  took  a  sorrowful  farewell  of  them,  but  enough  had  been 
done  lor  honour,  enough  for  the  liberty  of  religion,  and  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  mankind.  The  proudest  fleet  wdiich  Europe  had  ever  sent 
forth  was  Hying  in  defeat  and  confusion,  with  a  loss  to  the  Enghsli 
of  one  small  ship,  and  less  than  100  men. 

Put  Heaven  seemed  to  lift  the  Avarder  'which  the  English,  sated 
v.dth  victory,  ca.st  do^\Tl.  Three  days  after  the  English  left  them, 
DralvO  writes,  “AVe  were  entertained  with  a  great  storm,  con- 
.‘  iilering  the  time  of  the  year,  'which,  in  our  judgment,  hath  not  a 
little  forced  the  enemy  away.”  This  storm  w\as  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  a  series  of  tremendous  hurricanes,  which  kept  them  in 
di^'tivss  and  misery,  knocking  about  in  those  northern  seas  till  the 
middle  of  September.  Ignorant  of  the  coasts,  used  only  to  the 
calm  and  straightforward  na'sugation  of  the  region  of  the  Trades, 
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short  of  water,  food,  and  stores,  with  an  iron-bound,  liarbourless 
shore,  and  a  fiercely-liostilo  population  under  their  lee,  they 
suffered,  during  tliosc  weeks,  llie  extremes  of  misery.  There  is 
something  heartrending  in  the  tale  of  the  prisoners  who  survived 
from  the  wrecks  which  were  strewn  along  the  shore.  Sick, 
starving,  worn-out  by  storm  and  cold,  they  struggled  on  through 
the  Straits  of  the  Northern  Seas,  leaving  the  fragments  of  their 
great  Argosies  daily  as  their  spoil. 

Off  Ireland,  it  is  said,  17  ships  with  5,300  men  went  down, 
eltlier  dashed  into  fragments  against  the  iron-bound  coast  of 
xintrim,  or  sinking  bodily  with  their  living  freights  of  1,000  men 
into  tlie  depths.  Sidonia,  better  stored  than  the  rest,  struggled 
oil,  but  even  Iiis  ship  ran  short  of  water,  and  the  bread  became  so 
mouldy  that  they  could  hardly  bring  themselves  to  partake  of  the 
nauseous  food.  At  length,  having  strewn  the  fragments  of  his 
huge  xVi'inada  along  the  shores  of  the  country  he  came  to  conquer, 
from  Weymouth  round  to  Antrim,  vdth  53  ships — and  those  so 
battered  and  cut  to  pieces,  and  the  crews  so  worn  with  sickness, 
liunger,  and  cold,  that  we  arc  told  they  were  pitiful  to  look  upon 
— he  regained  the  harbours  of  Spain. 

The  Ihiglish  celebrated  the  victory  with  thanksgivings  to  Him 
by  whom  it  had  been  ordained.  There  was  but  one  feeling 
throughout  the  whole  realm ;  that  God  liad  most  marvellously 
interposed  to  defeat  the  designs  of  the  foes  of  His  Gospel. 

xVfflavit  Hens  ct  dissipantur,”  was  the  inscription  on  the  medal 
struck  to  commemorate  the  ^uctoiy.  The  banners  taken  from  the 
Armada  were  hung  over  London-Bridge  on  the  8th  of  September. 
Tlic  19  th  of  November  was  kept  as  a  holiday  throughout  the 
realm,  vuth  sermons,  singing  of  Psalms,  bonfires,  c^'C.,  for  joy; 
and  thanksgmng  unto  God  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Spaniards, 
the  citizens  of  London  appearing  that  day  in  thcii'  liveries,  heard 
another  sermon  at  St.  PauFs  Cross.” 

On  the  24th  the  Queen  herself  attended  in  state  the  ‘‘  Thanks¬ 
giving”  at  St.  Paul’s.  She  and  all  the  Protestant  leaders  regarded 
the  overthrow  of  the  Armada  as  a  special  mercy  from  His  hand, 
wlio  of  old  upheld  His  people  in  many  a  desperate  struggle  vath 
overwhelming  foes.  And  if  ever  one  mav  confidently  trace  the 
great  Hand  of  Pro^udence,  surely  there  is  ample  reason  to  trace  it 
here.  A  series  of  trifling' accidents, Tach  of*  them  slight  in  itself, 
woven  together  in  the  great  loom  of  Pro'S’idence,  entangled  the 
p’eatest  enterprise  which  ever  aimed  at  the  I)i^'ine  supremacy,  in 
inextricable  confusion  and  defeat.  The  death  of  the  Marquis 
Santa  Cruz,  an  able  leader  and  an  experienced  seaman,  while 
Sidonia  was  both  timid  and  incapable :  the  storm  which  met 
them  when  thev  first  emerged  from  the  Tagus,  and  necessitated 
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a  six  weeks’  delay,  wliereky  the  jimetioii  of  the  Duke  of  Parma 
v.'HS  rendered  impossible  :  the  near  approach  to  the  English  coast, 
whereas  the  orders  of  Philip  were  to  steal  up-channcl  as  quietly 
as  possi])le  :  the  fortunate  presence  of  the  Scotch  ])irate  Elemiiifr, 
whose  swilt  craft  had  the  heels  of  tlio  S])aniards  who  gave  chase, 
and  enabled  him  to  bring  the  news,  and  prevent  the  surj)rise  of  our 
cn])tains  in  PlMiiouth  Harbour  :  the  variable  weather  in  the 
channel  which  gave  such  immense  advantage  to  our  light  evolu- 
tions  :  the  sudden  panic  at  the  assault  of  the  tire-ships :  and  the 
awful  hurricanes  in  the  calm  August  weather  in  those  Northern 
Seas — these  form  a  catalogue  of  accidents,  which,  strung  together 
on  the  string  on  which  Sir  W.  Monson  was  able  to  unite  them : 
‘‘It  was  the  will  of  Him  that  directs  all  men  and  their  actions, 
that  the  lleets  should  meet  and  the  enemy  be  beaten  as  they 
were,”  liiniish  one  of  the  grandest  scenes  in  the  great  drama  of 
God’s  ]h*ovidence  in  history.  Put  there  is  something  to  my  mind 
beyond  the  simple  fact  it  um  the  will  of  God ;  it  is  always  the 
V  ill  of  God  that  gigantic  and  splendid  assaults  on  the  liberties  of 
man  should  fail.  From  the  history  of  this  past  combination,  let 
us  derive  courage  to  face  with  cheerfulness,  and  even  hope,  any 
liiture  combination  vuth  which  Europe  may  threaten  this  palladium 
of  the  liberties  of  mankind.  I  do  not  allude  to  the  insensate  fear 
which  really  disgraced  us  some  time  ago,  as  though  the  will  of  a 
des])ot  as  ruthless  and  as  self-blinded  as  Philip  could,  ^uthout  any 
noticeable  preparation,  in  some  forty-eight  hours  pour  100,000  men 
Irom  Cherbourg  on  our  defenceless  coasts.  I  attach  far  more  import¬ 
ance  to  the  thoughtful  apprehension  of  such  a  friend  of  England  as 
(Aunt  ]\Iontalembert,  that  the  deepening  despotism  of  European 
g:overnments,  hating  bitterly  the  great  witness  which,  in  the  name 
( )f  G  od,  our  very  existence  bears  against  their  principles  and  their 
deeds,  may  desperately  endeavour,  by  some  gigantic  combination, 
to  swep  us  from  the  earth.  It  is  not  our  religion  only,  but  that 
liberty  which  has  been  nursed  by  it  to  such  robust  pro])ortions, 
that  they  hate  vrith  a  malignity  which  daily  deepens — and  it  may 
be  that  we  shall  again  have  to  gird  on  the  sword  to  defend  not  our 
country  only,  but  the  dearest  hopes  of  mankind.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  likelihood  enough  of  this  to  lead  us  to  dread  it.  I  think 
our  anxious  sympathizers  abroad  too  little  appreciate  the  fact,  that 
if  the  despots  are  against  us,  the  peoples  are  with  us,  and  at  the 
iirst  signal  call  of  such  a  combination,  would  raise  such  a  storm  as 
would  leave  few  despotic  thrones  standing  in  the  world.  Put, 
granting  the  combination  formed,  the  anny  organized,  the  armada 
assembled,  this  Spanish  liistory  has  two  great  lessons  to  teach  us, 
which  should  save  us  from  a  mad  expenditure  in  costly  standing 
defensive  preparations,  and  sj)are  us  all  dread  as  to  the  result. 
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Tliirty-four  Queen’s  ships  turned  out  to  meet  the  Annada,  and 
150  merchantmen,  Avhich,  though  unable  to  meet,  in  direct  shock, 
the  heavily- armed  galleons,  so  harassed  and  tomiented  them  that 
they  fell  an  easy  prey  at  last. 

And,  now,  suppose  that  the  intelligence  was  flashed  by  the 
electric  A\ire  through  England,  that  a  hostile  armament  was 
gathering  to  threaten  our  coast.  How  many  of  your  splendid 
ocean  steam-ships  would  remain  idle  in  your  docks  ?  From  the 
Mersey,  the  Avon,  Southampton,  London,  and  the  Humber,  a  fleet 
of  magnificent  steam-ships  would  be  gathered  in  a  week  in  the 
channel,  each  armed  with  a  long-range  gun  or  two,  as  our  forts 
might  be  able  to  supply  them,  far  superior  in  size,  in  power,  in 
speed,  and  ill  evolution  to  the  whole  Armada  of  the  World.  And 
though  they  might  be  unable,  singly  or  in  mass,  to  oppose  directly 
powerful  naval  armaments,  yet  I  believe  they  ^^’ould  so  throng  the 
channel,  so  torment  and  outmanoeuvre  the  invader,  and  so  line  the 
coasts,  as  to  render  simply  impossible  any  hostile  descent  upon  our 
shores.  A  country  whose  commerce  spreads  so  widely  and  strikes 
so  deeply  as  England’s,  not  only  has  the  resources  of  the  whole 
earth  to  fall  back  upon,  to  renew  her  strength  continually  in  her 
contlicts,  but  has,  in  her  commercial  na^y,  and  in  her  power  to 
handle  it,  a  cheap  and  ready  defence  of  inestimable  importance, 
which  makes  her  proof  against  the  invasion  of  the  world.  One 
other  and  yet  hiajlier  reason  let  us  briefly  note,  why  it  becomes 
the  English  people  to  face  vdth  great  calmness  the  possibilities  of 
the  future.  If  History  bears  clear  witness  to  anything,  she  bears 
witness  that  it  is  the  will  of  God  that  all  gigantic  enterprises 
against  the  sacred  rights  and  liberties  of  man  should  fail.  When 
human  weakness  dreads  the  encounter.  He  eyer  takes  up  the 
j  gauntlet,  and  by  one  of  those  thousand  accidents — as  men  call 
I  them — ^Avhich  remain  always  at  His  command.  He  brings  the  ablest 

I  calculations  of  man  to  a  shameful  and  utter  confusion,  and  makes 
j  the  trembling  nations  recognize  that  yerily  he  is  a  God  that 
I  judgeth  in  the  earth.” 

At  least  Elizabeth  and  her  band  of  conquerors  thought  so,  as  on 
that  24th  Xoyember,  1588,  ‘‘  she  herself  going  in  triumph — went 
vnth.  a  yery  gallant  company  of  noblemen,  being  accompanied  by  a 
princely  train  of  those  that  had  been  the  instrument  of  that  notable 
nctor}' — through  the  streets  of  Londtm  (which  were  hung  with  blue 
cloth),  the  seyeral  Companies  of  the  city  standing  on  both  sides 
j  of  the  way  with  their  banners  in  decent  and  gallant  order,  being 
carried  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  four  white  horses,  came  to  Paul’s 
j  Church,  where  the  banners  taken  from  the  enemy  were  hung  up 
to  be  seen,  gave  most  hearty  thanks  to  God,  and  heard  a  sermon 
wherein  the  glory  was  given  to  God  alone.  Gii  the  Admiral  she 
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conferred  a  certain  revenue  for  liis  liappy  service,  and  many  times 
commended  him  and  the  captains  of  her  ships  as  men  born  for  the 
preservation  of  tlieir  country.  The  rest  she  graciously  saluted  by 
name,  as  often  as  site  saw  them,  as  men  who  had  so  well  merited 
of  her  and  of  the  commonwealtli,  wherewith  they  esteemed  them¬ 
selves  well  rewarded.  And  those  that  were  wounded  and  indigent, 
she  relieved  with  noble  j)eusions.  The  learned  men  at  home  and 
abroad  congratulated  the  victory  with  hearts  transported  withjov, 
and  wrote  triumphal  poems  in  all  languages  on  tlie  subject.” 

Xever,  T  su})j)ose,  has  such  a  procession  passed  up  Ludgate  as 
(iueen  Elizabeth,  surrounded  by  the  heroes  of  that  victory  of  vic¬ 
tories  ;  never  did  our  country  touch  such  a  height  of  essential 
nobleness  and  ])ower  as  when  she,  entering  the  west  door  of  St. 
Paurs,  surrounded  l)v  siicli  a  company,  fell  down  upon  her  knees, 
and  gave  God  the  glory ;  and  never  did  words  of  supplication  roll 
more  grandly  from  the  arches  of  the  earthly  to  the  great  dome  of 
the  Heavenly  Temple  than  when  the  peojdc  cried,  with  a  depth, 
intensity,  and  simj)licity  of  national  prayer,  which  is  but  a  tradi¬ 
tion  in  these  days,  Come  do^\m,  therefore,  come  doAMi,  and  deliver 
Thy  people  by  her ;  to  vanquish  is  all  one  with  Thee,  by  few 
or  by  many,  by  want  or  by  wealth,  by  weakness  or  by  strength, 
O  possess  the  hearts  of  our.  enemies  with  a  fear  of  thy  servants. 
The  cause  is  Thine,  the  enemies  Thine,  tlip  afflicted  Thine ;  the 

HONOUR,  VICTORY,  AND  TRIUMPH  SHALL  HE  ThINE.  AmEN  AND 
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Cathedra  Petri :  a  Political  History  of  the  Great  Latin  Patriarchate. 
Vols.  1.,  II.,  III.,  to  the  Close  of  the  Tenth  Century.  By  Thomas 
Greenwood,  ]M.A.,  Camb.  and  Durham,  F.11.8.,  Ac.,  Barrister-at- 
Law.  Ix)ndon  :  Thickbroom,  Brothers,  1859. 

De  VOrigine  de  la  Papaute.  Par  Charles  Paya.  Paris  :  Barba, 
18G0. 


Those  pei'sons  are  greatly  mistaken  who  fix  upon  certain  dates  in  the 
early  centuries  of  the  Christian  Church  liistory  as  the  origin  of  Popery. 
In  point  of  fact,  the  origin  of  Popery  is  contemporaneous  with  the 
origin  of  the  Christian  Church  itself.  It  began  before  the  time  of 
Paul ;  and  the  evidences  of  its  existence  abound  in  the  writings  of 
that  gifted  Apostle.  In  this  we  regard  it  not  as  a  dogma,  so  much  as 
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an  ecclesiastical  system  :  its  do^mia  iiiiglit  have  been  entirely  different, 
or  varied  by  degrees  of  more  or  less,  and  yet  its  ecclesiastical  system 
be  the  same,  or  very  similar.  Not  that  \\e  are  ignorant  of  the  fact, 
that  doctrines  and  Church  })olitics  act  in  the  most  lively  method  upon 
each  other  j  so  that  it  would  be  hard,  in  some  cases,  to  distinguish 
whether  the  mode  of  Church  government  has  most  modified  the  doc¬ 
trine,  or  the  doctrine  has  given  rise  to  the  mode  of  government.  AVe 
hold  this  fact  of  mutual  influence  strongly,  and  yet  venture  to  regard 
the  Papacy,  in  its  development,  as  the  normal  exposition  of  an  eccle¬ 
siastical  idea,  rather  than  of  a  system  of  doctrinal  truths,  reported  to 
have  been  revealed  from  Heaven  for  the  regeneration  of  mankind. 
Those  who  hold  the  same  view  with  ourselves  of  this  matter  will  see, 
in  the  proclivity  of  the  early  converts  to  fall  back  into  a  modified 
Judaism,  evidence  in  favour  of  that  view  :  in  the  scope  an  imitation 
of  its  ceremonial  would  give  for  a  more  splendid  ritual,  as  the 
Church  grew  in  wealth,  taste,  and  worldliness ;  in  the  gratification 
wliich  a  priestly  status  would  minister  to  official  pride  ;  and  in  the 
fiscal  advantages  which  reversion  to  the  old  system  would  furnish  in 
the  shape  of  tithes  and  oblations.  Tithes  are  certainly  Jewish,  and 
can  claim  none  other  than  a  Jewish  sanction  and  paternity ;  hence  a 
pontificate  on  the  Jewish  model  would  claim  support  on  a  Jewish  basis. 
Ilippolytus,  of  Portiis,  at  the  close  of  the  second  century,  talks  of 
“  the  grace,  both  of  high-priesthood  and  of  teaching,  as  belonging  to 
the  order  of  bishops.” — (Bunsen’s  “  Hippolytus,”  vol.  i.,  333.)  This 
conformity  had  worked  itself  into  the  most  definite  shape,  and  most 
exorbitant  claims,  by  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries.  We  quote  the 
“  Apostolical  Constitutions” — a  compilation  of  probably  the  fourth  age 
of  the  Church  : — 

“  0  Bishop,  bo  careful  worthily  to  maintain  your  place  and  dignity, 
as  .  .  .  presiding  over  all  mortals,  be  they  priests,  kings,  princes, 
fathers,  children,  doctors  ;  for  all  are  alike  subject  to  you. 

“  Ill  the  same  manner  as  the  Levites,  who  ministered  at  the  Taber¬ 
nacle  of  testimony,  which  is  the  exact  type  of  the  Church,  received 
liberally  their  portion  of  all  those  things  that  were  offered  unto  God  .  .  . 
so  likewise,  ye  Bishops,  who  labour  in  the  field  of  God,  shall  live  by 
the  Church  ;  since,  in  your  quality,  ye  also  are  both  priests  and 
Levites  to  your  people  in  the  holy  Tabernacle,  which  is  the  holy 
Catholic  Church.” 

In  the  same  document,  and  on  this  ground  of  the  conformity  of  the 
Christian  to  the  Jewish  system,  the  laity  are  extorted  to  pay  to  their 
Bishop,  “  as  the  priest  of  God,”  their  first-fruits  and  their  tithes,  their 
heave-offerings  and  their  gifts,  theHrst  produce  of  their  corn-fields, 
their  wine  and  their  oil,  their  fruits,  their  vrool — “  in  short,  of  all  that 
God  had  given  ”  unto  them. 

The  blasphemous  Domimis  Dens  Papa  almost  finds  its  precedent  in 
those  same  sorry  compilations  of  this  early  date  ;  for  it  is  said  in  them, 
“  Since  the  Lord  called  Moses  God^  so  let  the  Bishop  be  venerated  as 
God,  and  the  Deacon  as  the  prophet  of  God.” 
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VTe  look  upon  Popery,  then,  as  a  Christian  reproduction  of  the 
iraditional  temple  system  of  the  Jews  ;  and  Protestantism,  or  Pauline 
Christianity,  as  the  child  of  the  synagogue,  or  conventicle  system  of 
the  Jews.  For  hundreds  of  years  these  two  systems  had  subsisted 
together  in  Palestine — the  one  a  sacerdotal,  the  other  a  laic  institution; 
sometimes  in  friendly  relation  to  each  other,  but  sometimes,  we  doubt 
not,  antagonistic  :  the  one  system  nourishing  the  intellect,  feeding  the 
mind  with  Scripture,  developing  religious  talent,  didactic  in  the  best 
sense — a  school  of  Scripture  morals  ;  the  other  a  system  of  shows  and 
pomps,  of  exactions  and  imposts — addressing  itself  to  sense — grati¬ 
fying  the  eye  and  ear — claiming  to  rule,  and  demanding  unquestioning 
obedience. 

And  this  synagogue-origui  and  propagation  of  Christianity  accounts, 
in  part,  for  its  ready  acceptance  and  rapid  transit  over  regions  occupied 
by  the  foreign  Jews.  Xo  foxes  with  firebrands  found  more  tinder¬ 
like  fuel  amongst  the  shocks  and  standing  corn  of  the  Philistines,  than 
the  torch-bearers  of  Christianity  amongst  the  followers  of  Moses  in 
Gentile  countries.  For  them  the  Synagogue  was  their  religious  home 
— their  temple  —the  scene  and  sum  of  their  w’orship.  A  doctrine, 
therefore,  which  appealed  to  the  Scriptures,  read  in  their  simple  sanc¬ 
tuary  every  Sabbath,  and  which  claimed  for  its  basis  the  spiritual  and 
more  Divine  interpretation  of  those  Scriptures,  and  which,  moreover, 
in  its  ofticership  adopted  the  pattern  of  the  Synagogue,  could  not  fail 
to  be  acceptable.  A  Temple-religion  was  local,  confined,  sectarian,  had 
it  been  free  from  every  other  objection  ;  but  'here  was  one  adapted, 
by  its  simple,  social,  comprehensive  character,  for  diffusion  througliout 
the  world,  whilst  its  doctrines  realized  every  good,  were  sublime,  pure, 
charitable,  and  consoling  to  the  highest  degree.  Apart  from  Divine 
influence — of  wliich,  however,  we  never  lose  sight — we  behold,  in  the 
Synagogue-cast  of  genuine,  simple,  primitive  Christianity,  an  adaptation 
for  progress  amongst  the  Synagogue  communities  of  the  Jews,  wherever 
they  were  scattered. 

AVe  hold  with  Paya  in  his  monograph,  and  with  the  authorities  on 
which  his  statements  are  based,  that  both  bishops  and  deacons,  the 
early  functionaries  in  the  Christian  officerhood,  found  their  prototype 
in  the  Jewish  synagogue.  This  is,  at  least,  interesting  as  a  speculation 
— if  not  important  as  a  fact — and  allowably  not  essential  to  our  argu¬ 
ment.  It  by  no  means  follows  thence,  as  some  in  their  alarm  might 
surmise,  that  our  modern  episcopate  must  claim  our  exclusive  homage 
on  the  ground  of  the  undoubted  antiquity  of  its  name.  The  fairer 
inference  would  be  that  our  episcopate  must  revert  to  the  simplicity  of 
its  prototype  in  the  Synagogue  before  it  can  take  full  advantage  of  its 
early  origin.  If  the  episcopate  of  the  present  day  and  the  episcopate 
of  an  earlier  day  are  two  difterent  things,  the  mere  continuance  of  the 
name  w  ill  not  entitle  the  latter  to  a  veneration  earned  by  a  less-de¬ 
veloped  constitution  in  the  former. 

That  a  separate  jurisdiction  should  grow’  up  in  the  heart  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  apart  from  the  civil  pow’er,  an  mperium  in  hnperlo^  arose  from 
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the  sheer  necessity  of  the  case.  Christianity  was  not  of  this  world 
— was  an  exotic  in  an  unfriendly  spot — and  its  nature,  codes,  exi¬ 
gencies  demanded  an  avoidance  of  litigation  before  heathen  courts  of 
law.  (1  Cor.  vi.  1 — 7.)  Questions  of  marriage,  morals,  property,  must 
soon  have  arisen,  with  increasing  numbers  of  proselytes,  requiring  a 
judicious  and  vigorous  administration — a  necessity  which  at  once  tended 
to  cloak  official  persons  with  growing  influence  and  power.  After  the 
persecutions  of  early  Christianity,  which  had  abated  nearly  all  their 
virulence  before  the  close  of  the  second  century,  and  which,  in  the 
very  earliest  ages,  had  beMleii  the  Christians  from  their  supposed 
identity  with  the  turbulent  and  factious  Jews,  rather  than  from  any 
s])ecial  distrust  directed  against  themselves,  the  Christian  population 
of  most  iflaces,  and  pre-eminently  of  Rome,  had  attained  sufficient 
importance  to  make  friendly  relations  with  them  a  matter  of  moment 
to  the  civil  ruler.  These  relations  would  naturally  establish  them¬ 
selves  with  the  functionaries  of  the  body,  the  bishops  of  the  churches, 
or  the  chief  bishop  of  the  metropolis.  The  influence  of  the  ecclesi¬ 
astical  officers  would,  during  the  troubled  period  of  its  growth,  become 
all  the  greater  from  its  being,  in  a  large  degree,  a  moral  influence,  and 
from  the  Christian  institution  being  a  permanent  one,  while  Imperial 
Rome  was  torn  with  dynastic  and  civil  convulsions.  The  emperor’s, 
or  prmtor’s,  or  aedile’s  most  loyal  subjects,  and  most  easily-managed 
fellow-citizens,  would,  in  every  case,  be  the  quiet,  unwarlike,  unob¬ 
trusive  members  of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ.  Ry  this  time,  too,  what 
with  bequests,  donations,  and  exactions  where  required,  what  with 
trusteeships,  superintendencies,  and  wardenships  of  deceased  and 
existing  wards  and  properties,  the  leading  officers  of  the  Churches  were 
become  rich  and  powerful.  The  Church  had  risen  to  a  corporation,  and 
places  of  prominence  in  it  had  become  offices  charged  with  influence  and 
loaded  with  emoluments — objects  for  ambition  to  aim  at  and  avarice  to 
covet.  These  functionaries  grew  into  supreme  authorities  in  their  own 
circle — one  of  daily  increasing  extent — and,  as  they  grew  internally  in 
power,  were  hailed  as  coadjutors,  in  the  government  of  the  State,  by  the 
civil  ruler.  Kot  less  in  Ragan  than  in  Christian  times,  the  officers  of 
the  Church  claimed  the  decision  of  all  questions  relating  to  matrimony 
and  its  kindred  questions  nullitcdcs  7nafrimonwrum,  successiones,  and 
liereditafes — a  conjunction  of  topics  still  existing  in  the  title  and  busi¬ 
ness  of  our  Court  of  Probate  and  Divorce.  They  also  exercised  that 
right  of  censure,  which,  where  it  is  simply  confined  to  the  exclusion  of 
unworthy  members,  must  be  conceded  to  every  Christian  organization 
whatsoever,  but  which,  where  it  deals  in  temporal  pains  and  penalties, 
or  effloresces  into  the  ehof  rnems  wickedness  of  Papal  excommunication, 
not  only  encroaches  upon  the  office  of  the  magistrate,  but  violates  every 
instinct  of  humanity  and  every  definition  of  spiritual  office. 

Long  before  the  transfer  of  the  Imperial  seat  from  Old  Rome  to 
Xew,  A.D.  329,  the  Bishops  of  the  quondam  capital  of  the  Empire, 
claimed  by  their  metropolitan  position,  and  on  the  ground  of  their 
supposed  connection  with  the  Apostle  Peter,  jurisdiction  over  all  the 


churches  of  Christendom.  The  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  a  new 
creation  of  the  Emperor,  could  only  boast  of  his  political  consideration, 
as  Ecclesiastical  Head  of  the  new  cai>ital  and  diocese  of  Thrace ;  but,  on 
all  ecclesiastical  grounds,  must  rank  inferior  to  Koine,  Antioch,  and 
Alexandria.  The  claims  of  so  ancient .  a  See  as  that  of  Koine  only 
shone  the  more  signally  in  comparison  with  the  novel  rank  and  instil¬ 
lation  of  the  Byzantine  dignitary,  while  the  political  importance  of  the 
Italian  bishop  took  enormous  strides  from  the  date  which  found  him 
residing  in  Koine,  away  from  the  immediate  control  of  the  Emperor, 
and  the  eclipsing  contrast  of  courtly  splendour.  Any  historical  survey 
of  the  successive  steps  which  marked  the  usurpations,  encroachments, 
luxuries,  and  vices  of  the  Popes  of  Koine  as  a  secular  power,  must  be 
necessarily  brief  to  adapt  it  for  publication  in  our  pages.  AVe  shall, 
nevertheless,  endeavour  to  indicate  a  few  traces  of  progress,  and  ex¬ 
hibit  some  of  the  more  remarkable  phenomena  in  its  state  of  fact  or 
opinion  which  has  gone  to  create  the  monstrous  ‘‘regiment”  of  the 
1‘apacy,  and  to  inllict  its  oppressive  and  unholy  despotism  on  man¬ 
kind. 

At  the  same  time,  we  feel  bound  to  admit  that  one  of  its  most  influ¬ 
ential  claims  to  power  arose  from  the  fact  that,  amongst  the  Churches 
of  the  first  three  centuries,  the  Church  at  Kome  ever  opposed  a 
steady  front  to  the  vagaries  of  heresy  and  unbelief.  That  enormous 
endowment  of  practical  wisdom  and  common  sense,  and  the  power 
which  such  a  faculty  is  certain  to  accumulate  in  its  hands,  which 
were  characteristic  of  l\igan  Koine,  were  also  the  gift  of  the 
Christian  Church  domiciled  in  that  city  and  recruited  from  its 
inhabitants.  Corinthians  and  Xicolaitans  could  find  a  field  for  their 
speculations  in  Asia  Elinor,  Basilidians  at  Alexandria,  and  Simonites, 
Ebionites,  and  Valentinians  in  Palestine,  but  no  Gnostic  or  Mar- 
cionite  heresy  could  long  look  the  steady  ])ractical  good  sense  of  the 
AVestern  mind  in  the  face,  and  maintain  its  standing-ground.  The 
fanciful  Oriental  theosophies  and  religious  dreams  of  ascetic  enthusiasm, 
when  submitted  to  the  test  of  an  understanding  that  had  grown  up  amid 
the  bustle  of  commerce,  the  pom]>  of  courts,  the  clash  of  the  Campus 
Martius,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  Forum,  melted  into  thin  air,  and 
appeared  the  shadowy  things  they  were.  This  had  so  often  proved 
the  case  in  regard  to  prevalent  heresies  and  phantasms  imported  into 
the  metropolis  of  the  world,  and  there  extinguished  by  the  united 
action  of  the  Christian  body  and  its  rulers,  that  the  decisions  of  that 
Church  on  doctrinal  and  ecclesiastical  questions  became  invested  with 
an  importance  to  the  Churches  without,  which  their  veneration  in  the 
first  instance  volunteered,  and  afterwards,  when  it  was  claimed,  con¬ 
ceded.  An  honourable  testimony,  on  this  ground,  must  be  borne  to  the 
history  of  religious  dogma  in  Koine  in  early  days.  Many  doctrines 
of  the  Bible  of  the  fii-st  importance  found  a  faitliful  champion  and 
advocate  in  the  Church  at  Kome. 

There  appears  to  have  grown  up,  indeed,  from  its  stability,  its 
antiquity,  its  political  influence,  its  wealth,  it^  numbers,  its  intelli- 
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gence,  its  liabitual  orthodoxy,  and,  even  from  its  own  presumption  on 
all  these  grounds,  a  degree  of  deference  in  other  Churches  towards  the 
Church  ot  Koine  and  its  prelates,  which  afterwards  was  demanded  as  a 
right  upon  other  and  fictitious  grounds,  just  as  an  exacting  member  of 
a  lamily,  an  invalid,  for  instance,  receiving  peculiar  attention  out  of 
sympathy  and  kind  feeling,  afterwards  angrily  resents  the  denial  of  the 
same  attention,  as  if  it  were  robbed  of  an  inlieritance  or  undoubted 
pecuhum.  On  any  legal  or  evangelical,  any  just  or  cognizable  grounds, 
this  deterence  does  not  seem  to  have  rested  ;  rather,  we  should  say,  upon 
easiness  in  concession,  and  the  operation  of  circuinstances  on  the  one 
hand,  and  audacity  of  self-assertion  on  the  other.  8o  Tertullian  treated 
it  ill  the  close  ot  tlie  second  century,  who  with  disgust  refuses  to 
acknowledge  the  title  of  pontifex  maximus^^wiiepiiicopas  episcoporum, 
assumed  at  that  early  day  by  the  Bishop  of  Koine.  Depudicitia,  §  1. 

After  the  accession  of  Constantine,  these  claims  of  precedence  and 
authority  were  more  freely  acknowledged,  as  Koine  became  invested 
with  the  tw’ofold  character  of  the  religious  as  well  as  the  political 
capital  of  the  Avorld.  xUl  the  authority  resulting  from  her  social  and 
religious  station  had  now  become  the  subject  of  State  recognition  and 
positive  legislation,  and  the  mind  of  the  Cliurches,  in  consequence,  felt 
itself  subdued  and  humbled,  and  prepared  silently  to  acquiesce  in 
claims  resolutely  asserted.  Under  the  new  circumstances  in  which  the 
Church  of  Koine  was  placed,  by  State  patronage,  the  rule  and  practice 
of  Koman  Church  government  naturally  assimilated  itself  to  the  forms 
of  imperial  polity.  Accordingly  her  admonitions  assumed  the  tone  of 
mandates,  her  interferences  the  character  of  rescripts  and  ordinances  ; 
her  discipline  was  presented  to  the  'world  as  the  model  by  which  other 
Churches  were  to  shape  their  owui;  and  her  ritual  as  the  pure  Apostolic 
order  of  devotion,  from  which  none  could  depart  without  the  sin,  or 
at  least  the  danger  of  schism.  The  secularism  of  the  Church  of  Koine, 
properly  so  called,  takes  its  date  .from  its  patronage  by  Constantine. 
Before  this  it  was  rich,  pretentious,  haughty,  but  could  not  fairly  bo 
called  a  worldlv  institution. 

t. 

Ammianus  ^Marcellinus,  the  historian,  representing  the  heathen 
remnant  of  that  period,  thus  describes  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  the 
Koman  I'ontilf  and  his  Church — a  re|)resentation  to  be  received  with 
caution,  on  account  of  the  animus  of  the  waiter,  but  not  therefore  to  be 
hastily  rejected  : — “  When  I  consider  the  love  of  distinction  which 
actuates  all  who  aspire  to  dignities  in  this  city,  I  naturally  expect  that 
all  Avho  are  anxious  for  the  episcopate,  'would  not  shrink  from  any 
expedient  of  faction  to  obtain  it.  -For-thereby  the  successful  candidate 
gains  the  opportunity  of  fattening  upon  the  oblations  of  matrons  ;  of 
being  conveyed  about  in  State  carriages ;  of  api)earing  in  public 
in  costly  dresses  ;  of  giving  bampiets  so  profuse  as  to  surpass  even 
royal  splendour.”  The  term  faction  here  probably  refers  to  the 
disputed  pontificate  of  Daniasus  and  Ursinus,  when  the  rival  factions 
shed  blood  copiously  on  both  sides  in  their  struggle  for  the  Papal 
chair.  Of  the  peculation  attendant  on  the  distribution  of  alms  by  the 
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bishops,  even  Chrysostom  complains  about  this  time,  and  Jerome  is  frank 
in  his  condemnation  of  the  covetousness  of  the  Roman  clergj".  So  great 
became  the  evil  of  an  absorption  of  the  revenue  on  the  part  of  the 
clergy,  who  were  exempt  for  ordinary  taxation,  and  received  large  gifts 
and  testamentary  bequests  from  the  laity,  that  the  Emperor  Valentinian, 
the  strict  friend  of  the  orthodox  party,  was  obliged  to  declare,  by  a 
rescript  addressed  to  Damasus,  that  all  such  donations  were  forfeited 
to  the  public  treasury. 

In  the  reign  of  Gratian  and  Valentinian,  an  imperial  rescript  enjoins 
on  the  civil  magistrates  that  they  forward  to  Rome,  for  adjudication  by 
the  reigning  Pontiff  there,  any  contumacious  bishop  of  the  provinces 
who  should  resist  the  deposing  power  of  his  local  superiors.  The 
rescript  is  doubtful,  from  the  TTieodosian  code,  some  sixty  years  after¬ 
wards,  taking  no  notice  of  its  existence  ;  nevertheless,  it  is  not  in  its 
own  nature  improbable.  True  or  false,  it  aimed  at  sustaining  the  lofty 
claim  to  universal  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  the  Poises. 

The  title  of  “  Papa,”  or  Pope,  common  enough  in  the  east  and  in 
Egypt,  became  exclusively  ap])lied  to  the  bishops  of  Rome  somewhere 
in  the  fifth  century.  Innocent  I.  is  dignified  with  it  in  the  African 
Councils  of  Carthage  and  Milevis,  a.d.  416. 

To  the  bishops  of  Vienne,  and  Xarbonne,  in  France,  Pope  Coelestine, 
writes  in  428,  claiming  an  ‘‘  appointment  by  God  to  watch  over  Ilis 
whole  Church  ” — and  a  pastoral  superintendence  which  knows  no 
bounds.”  ^ 

Coelestine,  a.d.  420,  displayed  sufficient  arrogance  of  language  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  Xestorius  on  the  ground  of  his  heretical  opinions,  requiring 
of  him,  within  ten  days  of  the  receipt  of  the  Pope’s  rescript,  an  assent 
to  the  Catholic  doctrine  respecting  the  person  of  Christ,  on  pain  of  ex- 
communication  if  he  refused.  Rut  Leo,  440,  seems  to  have  tirst  laid  de¬ 
finite  hold  of  the  idea  of  Petrine  prerogative,  based  upon  succession 
to  Peter  in  the  Episcopate  of  Rome  :  “  In  his  chair  dwelletli  the  ever- 
living  power,  the  superabounding  authority.  Let  the  bretliren  there¬ 
fore  acknowledge  that  he  is  the  Primate  of  all  bishops,  and  that 
Christ,  who  denieth  his  gifts  to  none,  yet  givetli  unto  none  except 
through  him.”  To  Leo  the  Great  belongs  the  distinction  of  enforcing 
his  ecclesiastical  decrees  by  the  aid  of  the  civil  power,  Valentinian  III., 
at  his  instance,  issuing  a  decree  that  “  no  bishop  of  any  province  .... 
do  anything  without  the  authority  of  the  venerable  the  Pope  of  tlie 
eternal  city ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  them,  and  to  all  men,  let  what¬ 
ever  the  authority  of  the  Apostolic  see  hath  ordained,  or  doth,  or  shall 
ordain,  be  law.”  Ry  his  more  immediate  predecessors,  and  by  his  own 
agency,  Leo  succeeded  in  transforming  the  See  of  St.  Peter,  which  be¬ 
fore  existed  as  a  symbol  of  Catholic  communion  into  a  visibly  existing 
power.  There  could  be  no  communion  of  saints  according  to  the  de¬ 
veloped  idea  of  the  fifth  century  but  in  union  with  Romo,  and  in  sub¬ 
jection  to  the  Pontiffs.  As  the  Emperor  rej)resented  the  whole  state, 
so  the  Rishop  of  Rome  represented  the  whole  Church.  Ry  a  general 
consent  at  that  day,  and  with  seemingly  as  good  a  title  as  that  of  the 
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Emperor  to  temporal  dominion,  the  Pope  stood  out  as  the  visible  au¬ 
tocrat  of  the  great  invisible  unity  of  the  Church-catholic.  For  this 
position  even  Leo  could  adduce  no  canonical  authority  ;  it  was  simply 
claimed,  acted  upon,  iterated  and  reiterated,  till  at  length  the  notion 
took  possession  of  men’s  minds,  and  they  yielded  a  practical  ac(|ui- 
escence  in  a  demand  which  they  found  it  no  advantage  to  dispute. 
The  Church  had  secured,  moi*eover,  from  the  civil  ruler  by  this  time,  an 
ecclesiastical  judicature,  the  right  of  asylum,  that  of  intercession  for 
otfendei's,  exemption  of  the  clergy  from  civil  olhces  and  fixation,  and 
in  their  corporate  character,  the  right  of  receiving  testamentary  devises 
and  bequests.  By  these  privileges  of  property  and  dignity  the  Church 
had  arrived  at  such  a  pitch  of  intiuence  and  j)Ower,  that  it  was  able  to 
maintain  an  independent  existence  in  the  face  of  the  northern  invaders 
of  Italy  when  the  Imperial  power  crumbled  to  decay.  She  had  be¬ 
come,  to  so  great  an  extent,  a  governing  power,  and  a  useful  ally,  that 
her  possessions  were  respected,  her  claims  allowed,  and  the  very  victors 
became  her  vassals.  Goth  and  Ostrogoth  ravaged  the  AVest(*rn  Empire, 
and  defeated  the  temporal  power  marshalled  against  them  in  successive 
battle-fields — but  alike  bowed  in  veneration  before  the  tiara  of  tho 
Pope,  and  the  only  social  virtue  and  potency  of  the  times.  The  priest 
proved  more  powerful  to  resist — it  is  the  old  story  of  Christianity 
over  again — than  mailed  legionaries,  and  artillery  of  war. 

Oracia  capta  ferum  victorem  cepit. 

These  words  would  describe  the  actual  position  of  the  Po2>edom 
down  to  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century. 

At  this  period,  the  Popes  of  Pome  were  sustained  in  their  struggle 

I  against  lm])erial  authority  andheretical  de})ravity  by  the  public  opinion  of 
the  Western  Churches,  which  naturally  respected  the  only  power  that 
dared  to  cope  with  the  Emperor  and  all  his  ari’ay.  In  the  next  century 

I  the  Poman  pontifis  had  gained  nearly  all  they  w^anti^d  in  tacit  submis¬ 
sion  to  their  claims,  as  representatives  of  the  Orthodox  religion  of  the 
world — its  arbiters  and  judges.  Kone  dared  to  resist  except  a  single 
bishop  here  and  there,  or  a  recalcitrant  Presbyter  ;  and  these  were 
soon  brought  to  order,  or  silenced,  by  nutans  of  weapons,  even  then 
well  knowm  to  ecclesiastical  authority.  The  compact  existed,  a^  least 
so  far  back  as  the  time  of  Ilonorius  and  Cadestine,  that  the  temporal 
and  spiritual  powers  should  baCk-up  their  independent  action  by  the 
loan  of  each  other  s  help.  The  Pope  said  : — “  Smite  me  those  heretics, 
and  I  will  keep  the  provinces  true  to  their  allegiance a  comj)act  dis¬ 
tinctly  understood,  and  acted  upon,  although  rmt  at  this  early  day 
couched  in  such  plain  terms'.'  Andlf  the  c(uituries  sixth,  seventh, 
and  eighth  witnessed  the  opposition  of  the  Byzantine  Court  to  the 
claims  of  the  Popedom,  shown  in  the  llenoticon  struggle,  the  Pelagian 
Controversy,  that  of  the  Three  Chapters,  the  Monothelite  Controversy, 
the  Quini-sext  Council,  and  the  struggle  about  images,  the  world  sa\v 
the  Empire  daily  growing  w^eaker,  and  the  })repollency  of  Pome  more 
consolidated  and  manifest.  In  spirituals,  Itome  bore  undisputed  sway, 
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as  every  conflict  with  the  Greek  patriarchs  demonstrated  ;  and  in  tern- 
pomls,  the  course  of  affairs  and  the  force  of  acquisition  were  exalting 
tlie  Popes  to  a  position  of  independent  sovereignty,  wherein  they  could 
afford  to  regard  the  Ihince  of  Constantinople  as  a  co-occupant  of  the 
common  throne  rather  than  tlieir  liege  lord  and  master. 

The  ratrimony  of  St.  Peter  was  claimed  as  early  as  Gregory  the 
Great,  a.u.  GUO  ;  the  territory  thus  designated  consisting  of  nearly  all 
the  Byzantine  duchy  of  Home.  This  estate,  belonging  to  the  Holy 
See,  extended  from  near  ^»\aples,  in  the  south,  to  Viterbo,  in  the  north, 
besides  manv  outlving  farms  and  fiefs  in  all  directions.  In  the  wars 
between  the  Loml)ards  of  Italy  and  the  Greek  emperors,  all  that  the 
l^opes  could  shield,  or  claim,  or  extort  from  either  party  in  the  struggle 
became  the  inalienable  property  of  the  (Jhurch.  The  Lombards  were 
favoured — favoured  and  feared,  on  the  ground  of  their  warlike  character 
and  compiests,  of  their  actual  power  upon  the  spot,  and  their  orthodox 
Christianity.  But  the  Popes  looked  to  'some  third  party  to  rescue  them 
from  the  double  thraldom  of  allegiance  to  a  heterodox  and  decaying 
empire,  and  of  friendshi})  with  an  invasive  and  dangerous  ally.  This 
they  found  in  Pepin  of  France,  whose  usurpation  they  justified  in  order 
to  secure  his  intervention  in  their  favour,  a  procedure  whose  policy  is 
undoubted,  while  its  iniquity  is  transparent.  Pepin  was  grateful,  and 
ceded  to  the  l*ope  in  perpetuity  the  districts  which  his  armies  wrested 
from  the  Lombard  king ;  the  rights  of  the  Byzantine  sovereign  over 
all  this  territory,  and  the  ^allegiance  to  the  Km})eror  being  quietly 
obliterated  from  tlie  minds  of  the  Pontiffs,  whose  object  was  to  gain  in 
order  to  keep,  not  to  recover  with  a  view  to  restore.  They  had,  in  fact, 
transferred  their  allegiance  to  tlie  usurping  King  of  France,  because,  in 
the  crisis  of  their  fortunes,  that  monarch  was  able  to  jirotect  them,  and 
liberal  to  endow  them.  Pepin  bestowed  Bavenne,  Bimini,  l^esaro,  Faiio, 
Cesena,  Sinigaglia,  FsoJ  Forlimpoi)oli,  Forli,  Fugubio,  Montferrata, 
C'omachio,  Urbino,  Xarni,  and  other  ])laces,  the  lawful  inheritanco  of 
the  (xreek  sovereign,  upon  the  Boman  Pontiffs,  which  these  latter  had 
long  coveted  and  intrigued  to  possess.  This  is  called  the  donation  of 
Peidn,  and  dates  in  a.d.  754.  Shortly  afterwards,  the  donation  of 
Charlemagne,  his  son,  doubled  the  pontifical  territories,  and  added 
thereto  a  moral  ascendancy  of  still  greater  value.  Charlemagne  gained 
nothing  but  a  title — “  King  of  Italy,”  for  the  then  ruler  of  Frahce  made 
war  for  an  idea  ;  but  all  that  he  filche<l  from  the  l.ombards  and  the 
I'orphyrogeniti,  including  the  (^fuadrilateral,  Venice,  andlstriahe  made 
over  to  his  Holiness,  who  ])ocketed  the  proceeds,  and  jdumed  his 
ecclesiastical  ambition  for  a  higher  flight.  Xo  longer  did  the  spiritual 
empire  of  the  Church  rest  upon  the  shadowy  foundation  of  the  Petrine 
myth,  but  upon  the  solid  basis  of  territorial  power  and  princely 
grandeur.  Every  acre  of  the  imperial  domain  in  Italy,  of  which  the 
l*opes  could  rejb  their  nominal  sovereigns,  they  appropriated  without 
scruple,  under  the  shield  of  their  powerful  friend  and  bully,  the  King 
of  the  Franks  ;  and  the  emj)erors  retorted  by  assigning  all  the  spiritual 
jurisdiction  of  the  western  patriarch  over  the  eastern  dioceses  to  their 
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own  prelates  and  patriarchs.  The  retaliation  practised  by  a  grea 
sovereign  upon  a  great  subject  proves  that  by  this  date  the  Popes  had 
reached  a  dangerous  equality  of  power  with  the  Eastern  emperor,  and 
could  alford  to  bandy  practical  jokes,  in  which  it  is  no  libel  to  say  their 
Holinesses  did  not  come  off  second  best.  The  emperoi*s  gratified  their 
spite,  and  displayed  impotent  malice  ;  but  the  Popes  clutched  nearly 
all  Italy  with  its  civil  authority  and  its  large  revenues  in  their  reten¬ 
tive  grasp.  This  brings  us  down  to  a.d.  800.  All  that  follows  is 
marked  by  equal  ambition,  larger  cupidity,  and  more  enormous  crime  ; 
the  infamy  of  fraud,  the  red  hand  of  murder,  evil  without  scruple,  and 
incapacity  for  everything  but  wrong.  The  exceptions  are  too  few’  in 
after-days  to  be  of  much  account  in  history. 

We  have  not  considered  it  desirable  or  requisite  in  the  course  of 
this  brief  historical  review^  to  specify  the  names  and  acts  of  all  the 
Pontiffs  wdio  contributed  to  the  grand  result  attained  by  this  period. 
We  have  contented  ourselves  wdth  the  em|)loyment  of  general  terms, 
along  w’ith  a  few’  |)articulars,  directing  attention  to  the  persistent  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  Komish  See  for  many  centuries,  kept  constantly  in  view, 
and  at  last,  to  a  great  degree,  attained.  The  aim  of  the  Komish  See 
had  evidently  been  to  drop  into  succession  to  all  the  Western  Empire, 
w  hen  the  Occidental  Augustus  laid  dow’n  his  sceptre,  and  failing  that, 
to  secui’e  as  large  a  ])ortion  of  his  temporal  dominion  as  craft  and  lust 
of  powder  could  acquire.  We  have  seen  the  most  able  men  in  the  Church 
employ  their  great  ability  to  reach  this  height  of  acquisition,  and  suc¬ 
ceeding  to  a  remarkable  extent — Kings  dow’ering  the  Church  munifi¬ 
cently  w’ith  the  fruit  of  their  conquests,  and  the  fi^altyof  their  homage. 

One  of  the  very  worst  features  of  the  Papal  history  is  the  imposture 
wdiereby  it  seeks  to  make  its  usur])ations  apj)ear  legitimate,  its  roguish 
gains  honest,  its  sheer  and  naked  plunder  the  free  gift  of  the  plun¬ 
dered.  The  topic  suggests  itself  just  now’,  from  the  forgery  of  the 
Donation  of  Constantine,  wdiich  w'as  adduced  to  Charlemagne  to  quicken 
the  zeal  and  enlarge  the  liberality  of  the  Frankish  ^lonarch.  It  w’asa 
base  imposture,  meant  to  serve  the  nonce  of  the  greedy  Pope,  w’hoin 
nothing  w'ould  satisfy  short  of  wdi.at  the  document  }»rofessed  to  accord 
— “Supreme  ])ow’cr  over  all  the  region  of  the  West.”  This  document 
W’as  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  shameless  forgery,  and  in  this  partook 
too  largely  of  the  prevailing  character  of  all  the  Church’s  testamentary 
literature.  The  toj)ic  is  too  fruitful  to  dismiss  in  a  w’ord.  The  literary 
policy  of  the  Church  of  Koine  is  not  more  characterised  by  the  suppress 
sio  veri  of  its  expurgatory  indexes,  than  by  the  assertio  falsi  of  its 
forged  documents.  JtJias  that  imuih  of  reprobation  w’hich  peculiarly 
distinguislies  the  prophetic  apostasy  of  perilous  times — “  Speaking  lies 
in  hypocrisy,  having  the  conscience  seared  with  a  hot  iron.”  1  Tim.  iv.  2. 

Founded  on  injustice,  the  secular  and  developed  Papacy  w’as  sus¬ 
tained  by  imposture.  Creat  as  the  Popedom  is  in  anathema,  it  is  splen¬ 
didly  great  and  wicked  in  fabrication.  Kequests,  donations,  bene¬ 
volences,  subsidies,  oblations,  testaments,  registers,  pandects,  protocols, 
vouchers,  chartularies,  indentures,  muniments,  archives,  attestations, 


bulls,  rescripts,  decretals,  documents  of  all  kinds,  parchments  of  all  sizes, 
she  can  produce  of  any  quality,  to  any  amount,  for  any  inquirer.  Where 
less  inventive  geniuses  fail,  she  is  peculiarly  successful.  No  want  has 
she  without  a  ready  supply.  Others  may  lack  gold,  or  goods,  or  apt 
counsel  ;  she  abounds  in  hen  trovati,  lucky  finds,  in  her  hour  of  need. 
She  has  but  to  will,  and  wills  abound  ;  but  to  stamp  with  her  foot, 
and  hosts  of  the  perjured  present  themselves  to  do  her  bidding. 
Her  policy  is  well-contrived  in  its  double  aspect,  for  herself  and  the 
worht  As  possession  is  nine  points  of  the  law,  she  grabs  with  covet¬ 
ous  hand  all  within  her  reach  :  this  is  self-regard.  Her  next  step  is 
to  forge  a  title  ;  and  herein  is  her  complaisance  to  the  world.  Diplo¬ 
macy  she  understiinds  to  perfection — in  the  mission  of  the  Nuncio  and 
the  manufacture  of  the  credential.  Koine  has  always  driven  a  thriving 
trade  in  scrivening. 

From  the  Codex  Pseudepigraphns  of  the  Gospels,  which  contains,  in¬ 
deed,  documents  of  various  ages,  but  some  of  early  date,  dowm  through 
the  Christian  centuries,  till  the  eve  of  the  revival  of  letters,  the  whole 
course  of  Ecclesiastical  literature  has  been  one  of  unblushing  forgery  of 
dijdomatic  writings,  many  of  them  with  a  purely  secular  drift  and  aim. 

We  scarcely  touch  the  threshold  of  Ecclesiastical  history  till  we 
make  acquaintance  wdth  these  disreputable  productions,  and,  once  fairly 
within  the  doors,  we  witness  little  else.  The  claims  of  the  Church 
of  Koine  are  preposterous  ;  and  unscrupulous,  indeed,  the  measures 
which  she  has  employed  to  establish  those  claims. 

The  Epistles  of  Ignatius  are  three  parts  a  falsification  ;  probably  the 
production  of  the  third  century,  to  justify,  if  so  it  might,  the  polity 
of  the  Church  constitution  in  that  day,  and  win  the  testimony  of 
antiquity  in  favour  of  the  exclusive  authority  of  bishops  against  curious 
and  contumacious  Presbyters.  Of  a  more  directly  Komish  cast,  pro¬ 
bably,  are  the  spurious  w’orks  called  the  Preaching  of  Peter,’*  the 
“  Apocalypse  of  Peter,”  the  “  Itinerary  of  Peter,”  and  the  “  Clementine, 
or  Apostolical  Constitutions.”  These  and  kindred  w'orks  present  St. 
Peter  in  a  different  light  from  that  shed  upon  the  often-erring  but 
warm-hearted  Apostle,  by  the  inspired  Evangelists,  and  seek  to  identify 
him  w'ith  sentiments  which  the  true  Peter  w^ould  have  repudiated,  and 
w  ith  the  Ecclesiastical  pretensions  of  a  city — Kome — wdiich,  perhaps, 
he  never  saw\  In  the  controversy  of  Stephen,  and  Victor,  of  Koine 
w  ith  Cyprian  (and  the  Cyprianic  documents  are  as  doubtful  as  many 
besides),  it  looms  up  again  and  again  above  the  surface  of  the  corre¬ 
spondence  that  the  Komish  bishops  built  much  on  the  circumstance  of 
being  in  diocesan  succession  to  St.  Peter,  regarded  the  Tu  es  Petrus 
as  conveying  exclusive  authority  to  his  successors,  and  the  possession 
of  his  chair  as  the  symbol  of  a  Church  unity,  and  governing  pow'er  vested 
in  themselves  ipso  facto,  and  by  Divine  right.  Other  churches  and 
ej)iscopates  disputed  these  pretensions,  which  is  at  least  satisfactory 
evidence  that  they  were  not  established,  although  paraded,  and  their 
antagonism  put  the  Komish  See  upon  its  mettle  to  enforce,  by  hook 
or  by  crook,  its  jurisdiction.  It  succeeded  to  a  great  extent — for  wdiat 
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will  not  force,  aided  by  fraud,  achieve  ? — to  the  scandal  of  honesty—  to 
the  annihilation  of  independence — to  the  blight  of  morals,  and  the 
ruin  of  spiritual  religion.  Koine  became  exalted,  but  in  the  same  pro¬ 
portion  Christianity  was  stricken  down — driven  from  the  high  places 
of  the  earth  by  the  great  dragon  of  dishonesty,  and  consigned  to  the 
distinction  of  proscription,  and  the  hospitality  of  the  wilderness. 

But  the  forgery  of  the  decretals  out-Herods  Herod,  and  puts  tlio 
topstone  upon  the  delinquency  of  this  Apostate  Church.  What  the 
Koman  Pontitfs  arrived  at  in  the  ninth  century  and  had  nearly  attained, 
they  justitied  by  allegation  that  the  same  claims  were  advanced  by 
their  very  earliest  predecessors  in  terms  closely  corresponding  with 
their  own.  For  instance,  a  Council  of  the  Jpostles  at  Antioch  is  in¬ 
vented  in  the  heat  of  the  iconoclastic  controversy,  the  9th  Canon  of  which 
“  gives  leave  to  make  an  image  of  our  Saviour  and  His  servants.”  This 
seems  directly  opposed  to  the  terms  of  Paul  in  2  Cor.  v.  18,  as  well 
as  to  the  whole  genius  of  the  New  Testament  writings,  the  Gospel  dis¬ 
pensation,  and  the  Christian  dogma. 

The  very  first  letters  of  the  decretals  are  full  of  inconsistencies  and 
mistakes.  Peter  is  introduced  saying,  “  Observe,  brethren,  that  I  or¬ 
dain  this  Clement  to  be  your  Bishop,  and  to  him  only  deliver  my  au¬ 
thority  of  preaching  and  teaching.”  But  Linus  and  CTetus  are  the 
traditional  successors  of  Peter,  and  Clement  only  follows  them  in  tlie 
succession.  In  the  same  series  of  Epistles  Peter  bids  Clement  simdv- 
ing  liim  to  ‘‘  write  to  James  our  brother.”  But  James  is  reported  to 
have  died  seven  years  before  Peter,  whose  death  year  is  assigned  to  the 
fourteenth  year  of  Nero.  The  word  'primacu^  connected  with  the  pri- 
matial  claim  of  the  Koman  See  moreover  occurs  here — an  anticipation 
of  the  struggle  for  supremacy  by  some  hundred  years  at  least.  Another 
of  the  Epistles  addresses  James  in  Clement’s  name,  James  being,  as  said 
before,  dead  for  years  ere  Clement  succeeded  to  the  chair  of  Peter. 
This  same  letter  urges  upon  a  holy  Apostle,  a  man  that  had  “  seen  our 
Lord,”  that  “the  altar-pall,  chair,  candlestick,  and  veil,  when  grown 
old  and  decayed  should  be  burned  ” — a  bit  of  solemn  trifling,  more  in 
accordance  with  the  age  of  Piscinas  and  Pusoyism  than  that  of  vigorous 
Apostolicity  and  pure  Evangelism.  Of  the  same  spurious  stamp  is  the 
advice  which  follows,  that  “  a  Presbyter  shall  not  say  mass  in  his  parish 
without  leave  from  his  own  Bisliop.” 

Three  letters  are  ascribed  to  Cletus  or  Anacletus,  a  predecessor  of 
Clement,  but  they  boldly  plagiarize  out  of  Clement’s  own  Epistles, 
which  are  assumed  to  be  written  after  his  predecessor’s  death. 

Alexander  supplies  an  Epistle  early  in  the  ^<econd  century,  perverting 
a  passage  of  Holy  Writ  to  make  it  sanction  the  invention  of  holy  water. 
Quoting  Heb.  ix.,  13,  14,  this  Pope  cites,  as  if  it  were  all  along  Scrip¬ 
ture  :  “  If  the  blood  of  bulls  and  goats  and  the  ashes  of  a  heifer 
sprinkling  the  unclean  sanctifieth  to  the  purifying  of  the  flesh — how 
much  more  shall  [not  the  blood  of  Christ,  but]  water  mixed  with  salt, 
and  consecrated  by  our  prayers,  sanctify  and  cleanse  the  people  1” 

Cornelius  is  quoted  to  support  the  dogma  of  “the  Invocation  of 
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Saints,  Translation  of  Rt^lics,” &c.,  See.,  and  “that  Clergj^men  onp:ht  to 
appeal  nowliere  bnt  to  the  See  of  Rome.”  But  these  decretal  Epistles 
bear  no  resemblance  to  those  cited  in  the  controversy  with  Cyprian  as¬ 
cribed  to  Cornelius  ;  hence  their  authoi*ship  is  not  the  same.  If 
either  be  genuine  (even  this  much. is  doubtful),  the  other  must  be 
sjuirious. 

Pope  Lucius  follows,  whose  Epistle  is  quoted  by  Bellarmine  to  prove 
“  that  the  Bisliop  of  Rome  is  St.  Peter’s  successor  in  tlie  Ecclesiastick 
^Monarchy  .  .  .  That  the  said  bishop,  teaching  from  the  chair,  cannot 
err  .  .  .  That  there  never  could  be  found  any  one  teaching  from  the 
chair  of  St.  Peter  who  taught  contrary  to  the  taith.”  Ihit  the  Roman 
controversialist,  while  availing  himself  of  the  statements  of  the  Epistle 
(De  Rom.  Vont.^  Lib.  //.,  cap.  14;  Lib.  IV.,  cap.  3  ;  De  verho  Del, 
Lib.  III.,  cap.  5),  dares  not  altirm  that  it  is  authentic. 

Pope  Mark,  a.u.  335,  is  cited  in  j)roof  of  the  assertion,  that  seventy 
Canons  were  established  by  the  Council  of  !Nicaea  ;  whereas  Augustine, 
Cyril  of  Alexandria,  Ruhinus,  Isidore,  and  Theodoret,  know  of  none 
beyond  twenty.  The  spurious  ones  are  full  of  superstitious  enactments. 
These  properly  belong  to  the  Synod  of  Sardica,  a.I).  347,  held  as  a 
kind  of  su[)plement  to  the  Council  of  Nicma,  and  for  the  trial  of  the 
same  cause — Athanasius  versus  the  Arians.  But  the  Canons  of  this 
Synod  ai)pear  to  be  spurious,  for,  a  hundred  years  after  their  supposed 
enactment,  no  proof  appears  of  their  existence  ;  and  they  seem  foisted 
into  the  proceedings  of  the’Council  of  Xicaa,  in  order  to  exhibit  that 
great  assemblage  of  Divines  as  sanctioning  claims,  on  the  part  of  tlio 
Roman  prelate,  not  recognized  in  the  (Teneral  Councils  of  Chalcedon 
(a.d.  451),  and  of  Constantinople  (a.d.  081) — the  latter  held  300  years 
afterwards.  A  Synodal  Epistle,  in  favour  of  Athanasius,  would  seem 
the  only  genuine  act  of  the  Sardican  (’ouncil,  if  even  the  Council  itself 
were  ev('r  held,  which  is  not  ])laced  beyond  the  reach  of  doubt. 

The  E[dstle  of  Pope  Damasus  to  Aurelius,  Bishop  of  Carthago,  is 
spurious  ;  for,  lifteen  years  after  its  date,  Aurelius  was  only  Deacon. 
Another  Epistle  to  Jerome  is  a  forgery  ;  one  to  the  Bishops  of  Xumidia 
a  forgery ;  and  another  to  Stephen,  of  ^lantua,  with  its  reply,  a  com¬ 
plete  and  unblushing  forgery. 

Pope  Anastasius  orders  “  the  people  to  liear  the  Gospel  standing  ’’ 

.  .  .  and  “  that  the  Bishoi)s  of  Burgundy  and  Germany  address  him 
as  their  Head.” 

Pope  Innocent  I.  declares  that — “  It  is  manifest  that  nobody  insti¬ 
tuted  Churches  in  Italy,  Spain,  Gaul,  Africa,  Sicily,  or  the  adjacent 
isles,  except  those  whom  the  1)lcssed  Apostle  Peter,  and  his  successors, 
appointed  priests  .  .  .  That  they  who  lived  with  their  wives  ought 
not.  to  be  admitted  to  minister  at  the  altar  .  .  .  That  young  children, 
dying  unbai)tized,  were  damned.”  Some  of  these  E])istles  are  dated, 
according  to  Erasmus,  after  Innocent's  death — a  pretty  tolerable  proof 
that  he  had  no  hand  in  their  production. 

In  the  Papist les  of  Zozimus  we  tind  the  use  of  the  Pallium,  and  the 
consecration  of  the  Paschal  wax-taper. 
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The  Decree  of  Gelasius,  about  the  Canonical  Books  of  Scripture,  is 
ppurious,  for  several  reasons  assigned  by  Cave  ;  but  a  Treatise  of  this 
Pope,  against  transubstantiating  tiie  Eucharistical  bread,  which  Popish 
writers  throw  a  slur  upon,  is  undoubtedly  genuine. 

Gregory  H.^s  Ejnstles,  if  in  any  sense  genuine,  are  supposed  to  be 
Gregory  lll.^s,  and  ascribed  by  mistake,  or  design,  to  the  former. 

l^ope  Paul  I.  has  several  Epistles  ascribed  to  him,  which  bear  a  date 
subsequent  to  Ids  death. 

These  are  only  samples  of  the  forgeries  put  forth  under  the  name  of 
Pontilical  Letters — inq)ostures,  like  many  of  tlie  sham  miracles,  most 
]»alpable  and  disgusting.  There  seems  scarcely  an  elibrt  made  to  })re- 
serve  consistency,  or  secure  truth-seeming.  Anachronisms  abound — 
such  clumsy  literary  botch-work,  that  they  almost  suggest  anacreonii<ms 
on  the  part  of  the  conq)iler.  And  this,  together  with  spurious  decrees 
of  Councils  and  8vnods  never  holden — records  of  resolutions  never 

t/ 

taken — answers  to  questions  never  mooted — solutions  of  ditHculties 
never  discussed — te*stimonies  of  witnesses  who  never  lived — constitutes 
the  characteristic  basis  of  tlie  Churcii’s  legislation.  Unblushing  im¬ 
posture  and  fraud  are  inq^rinted  on  the  entire  history  from  tirst  to  last. 

The  object  of  these  forged  Decretals  comes  out  strongly  in  a  quo¬ 
tation  nnule  from  them  in  the  time  of  Hildebrand.  In  the  year  1074, 
the  second  of  the  Pontilicate  of  Gregory  VIL,  one  of  these  Decrees, 
ascribed  to  Marcellus,  who  is  assigned  to  the  year  a.d.  304,  is  quoted 
as  suflicient  authority  for  the  invalidity  of  Councils  held  without  the 
sanction  of  the  Holy  See.  The  third  Chapter  of  this  Council  reads 
thus : — “  This  blessed  Pope  [ Marcel lus],  who,  before  the  Xicene 
Council,  sealed  his  1  )ecrees  with  martyrdom,  in  the  eleventh  chapter 
says  ;  The  Apostles  themselves,  and  their  successors,  by  the  inspiration 
of  the  Lord,  decreed,  That  there  should  he  no  Synod  icithoat  the 
authority  of  the  See  of  IbnaeT  This  is  a  brazen  appeal  to  a 
lictitious  document,  for  even  Haronius  stigmatizes  it  as  supposititious. 
!Marcellus  himself  is  a  sheer  invention  to  till  up  a  gap  of  seven  years 
in  the  Papal  list  with  a  name,  and  his  assertion  is  as  false  as  his  own 
existence.  The  authority  of  the  Apostles  is  against  any  prc  tension  of 
the  lioman  Church  to  rule  ;  and  tlie  successors  of  the  Apostles,  who 
were  a])pealed  to,  were  not  Apostolical  men.  In  the  acts  of  this  same 
Council,  the  twelfth  liomaii  one,  a  spurious  letter  of  Athanasius  is 
appealed  to  as  genuine  ;  and  it  further  j)uts  forward  the  monstrous 
untruth  that,  at  the  great  Council  of  Xica*a  (a.d,  325),  not  Constantine 
]u*esided,  but  the  Pope  of  Ihnii^by  Hosius.  and  two  Presbyters,  liis 
legates.  It  adds,  that  the  Xica*an  Bishops  wrote  to  the  Pope  of  Koine 
(Silvester)  for  his  confirmation  of  their  acts  ;  and  that  lie  wrote  back 
to  ratify  what  they  had  done.  Many  of  the  Koman  casuists  and 
divines,  who  have  written  on  this  subject,  have  accepted  these  impos¬ 
tures  as  true  ;  but  Baronins  hesitates  to  endorse  their  statements. 
Even  Binius,  the  collector  of  the  Councils,  and  a  habitual  stickler 
for  the  Genuineness  of  all  ecclesiastical  documents,  is  forced  to  call  them 

extremely  faulty  and  commeiititious  f  while  Labbe  and  Kicher,  who 
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have  laboured  in  the  same  department  of  history,  with  their  usual 
candour,  jjroclaim  them  not  only  “  fictitious,’^  but  prodigiously  false/’ 
The  impudence  of  such  a  quohition  as  this,  on  the  part  of  the  ambitious 
Gregory,  is  only  equalled  by  the  utter  baselessness  of  the  authority  he 
ciU‘s. 

The  siime  dishonesty  which  marks  the  public  documents  of  the 
Church,  infects  the  pages  of  the  Commentators.  If  liome  will  lie, 
her  doctoi*s  will  lie  still  more  to  buttress  up  her  lies  ;  or,  if  necessary, 
to  aj>ologise  for  them,  and  explain  them  away.  They  will  even  lie  to 
nullify  her  truths. 

Tlie  Itomish  casuists  touch  the  pitch  of  their  plastered  system, 
and  they  get  defiled.  Pope  Adrian  supplies  us  'with  a  notable 
instiince,  with  wdiicli  w^e  must  close  this  most  defective  summary  of 
literary  disingenuousness.  In  his  Epistle  to  Charlemagne,  this  Pontiff, 
after  referring  to  Closes  making  cherubim  by  Divine  command. 
Exodus  XXV.,  18,  and  Solomon’s  carving  tlie  temple  wdth  figures, 
1  Kings  vi.,  23,  proceeds  thus,  “  Let  us  consider,  beloved  brethren, 
wdiat  Moses  did  at  the  command  of  the  Lord,  and  that  wise  Prince 
Solomon,  w  hen,  by  an  express  order  from  God’s  own  mouth,  ho  built 
the  house  of  the  Lord.  \Vith  how  pure  a  heart  and  mind,  then,  ought 
W’e  to  w’orship  the  carved  images  of  Christ  our  God,  llis  holy  mother 
the  Virgin  Mary,  the  Apostles,  and  all  the  blessed  Saints  of  God,  w  hose 
propitious  intercession  may  obtain  forgiveness  of  our  sins.”  This 
miserable  garbler  of  divine  truth  suppresses  the  fact  that  God  did  not 
order  the  cherubim  to  be  w  orshipped,  although  he  ordered  them  to  be 
made — ignores  the  second  commandment,  wdiich  forbids  the  w’orship  of 
images ;  and  totally  overlooks  the  unvarying  strain  of  the  Old  Testament 
against  idolatry.  If  there  be  one  thing  wdiich  more  than  another  the  Old 
Te-stament  does  not  do,  it  is  to  justify,  sanction,  allow,  much  less 
enjoin  the  worship  of  pictures  or  carven  iinages.  But  the  argument 
of  Adrian  is  of  a  piece  wuth  the  policy  of  his  Church.  If  a  lie  will 
serve  its  turn  as  w'ell  as  truth,  a  lie  is  used  without  the  least  scruple  of 
conscience,  or  moral  repugnance.  Kot  a  single  doubt  w  as  allow^ed  to 
breathe  against  the  genuineness  of  the  decretals  for  six  or  seven  cen¬ 
turies,  w  hen  at  last  a  freer  spirit  of  criticism  arose,  and  exposed  their 
fabrication  and  scouted  their  claims.  Even  Koman  critics  have,  at  last, 
been  led  to  give  up  their  validness. 

The  Papacy  may  be  regarded  in  either  of  two  lights — either  as  a 
jus  or  an  hnperiam,  a  powder  claiming  authority  on  grounds  valid  or 
invalid,  or  as  an  established  fact.  The  former  w’e  may  dispute — w^ould 
dispute  ;  the  latter  we  cannot  deny.  For  good  or  for  evil,  the  Pope¬ 
dom  exists — has  existed  for  a  millenary  in  Europe — a  bare,  hard,  in¬ 
controvertible  fact,  leaving  its  footprints  stamped  as  indelibly  over  the 
course  of  human  alfairs,  as  those  of  the  megatherium  hardened  into 
j>ermanence  by  the  pressure  of  ten  thousand  years,  on  the  surface  of  the 
stratified  clay.  In  either  light,  it  is  a  repulsive  thing — its  claims 
jireposUu'ous,  its  rule  inhuman.  It  has  been  a  favourite  argument 
with  advocates  of  the  Papal  power,  that  in  the  cruel  feudal  ages  the 
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priesthood  often  interfered  with  effect  behveen  tlie  oppressive  civil  or 
military  powers,  and  the  unfortunate  laity — that  a  despotic  monarch 
and  an  iron-fisted  baron  has  often  found  an  effectual  check  to  his 
brutality  in  the  o])position  of  the  Church — all  which,  in  a  sense,  is 
true.  The  fact  niav  be  allowed  to  he  as  stated,  but  the  motive  robs 
the  fact  of  its  moral  worth.  The  only  idea  for  which  the  (Tiiirch  has 
ever  warrtni  has  been  to  transfer  the  supreme  authority  to  itself 
from  the  civil  power.  If  the  civil  ])ower  conceded  this  spontaneously, 
and  bowed  the  knee  to  the  wearer  of  the  tiara,  the  Pope  was  then  ready 
to  clinch  the  nail  which  the  Jael-Ciesar  drove  into  the  temples  of  the 
subject  people.  If  he  would  not  himself  harry  and  slay,  he  had  no 
objection  to  be  in  at  the  death.  He  would  be  a  consenting  witness  to 
the  martyrdom  he  might  not  enact.  He  would  juslify  in  a  vassal  son  of 
the  Church  what  lie  would  condemn  in  a  contuinacicms  Ein))eror.  If 
Caesar  would  only  conquer  the  world  for  the  Pope,  his  floliness  was 
ready  to  'whitewash  every  enormity  which  so  [uous  a  purpose  might 
prompt.  In  league  with  the  powers  that  be,  the  Pope  would  go  every 
length  in  oppression  ;  it  was  only  when  in  opposition  to  Sovereigns, 
who  made  little  of  liis  pretensions,  or  impoverished  his  treasury,  that 
he  sided  with  the  people,  and  set  himself  to  redress  their  'wrongs. 
AVliat  matters  it  to  him  if  Austria  harass  a  Protestant  Hungary  till  it 
threaten  insurrection,  provided  only  the  terms  of  its  favouralde  Con¬ 
cordat  be  carried  out  to  the  letter  for  liomanizing  the  Empire  ?  AVhat 
to  him  if  the  King  of  Naples  establish  a  Reign  of  d'error  over  his  sub¬ 
jects,  provided  he  guard  the  Southern  Hank  of  the  Pajial  dominion 
against  heretic  encroachments  or  new-fangled  ideas  of  a  unite<l  Italy  ? 
Give  the  Pope  and  his  minions  their  due  allowance  of  scudi,  their 
ecclesiastical  shows,  their  tomfoolery  of  pretentious  int(uineddling, 
and  their  practical  comfort,  and  they  have  little  cared,  as  tiiey  do  little 
care,  how  Kings  and  peoples  may  knock  their  heads  together  in  the 
adjustment  of  their  mutual  ditlerences. 

Such  being  a  historical  revdew"  of  the  early  condition  and  baseless 
pretensions  of  the  Papacy,  what  do  we  advise  ?  Certaiidy  not  a  crusade 
either  against  its  constitution  or  its  doctrines.  As  a  secular  power, 
we  leave  it  to  be  dealt  with  by  secular  powers.  If  in  collision  with 
the  potsherds  of  the  earth  it  come  to  ruin,  we  .shall  rejoice  in  the  event, 
which,  as  ])rivate  individuals  and  journalists,  we  have  no  mission  to 
hasten. 

Put,  though  we  use  no  hand  of  violence,  not  even  charity  forbids 
our  protesting  against  Rome’s  usurpations,  treacheries,  and  crimson 
crimes.  Her  falsehoi^d,  her  pride,  her  \dolence,  her  perversion  of 
revealed  truth,  her  subversion  of  natural  morality,  are  such  as  to  call 
for  the  exposure  of  faithfulness  and  the  denunciation  of  virtue.  Put 
to  propagate  even  right  notions,  and  to  proscribe  wrong  ones,  we  admit 
of  no  process  more  stern  than  argument  and  ])ersuasion.  Persecution 
in  any  form  is  the  weapon  of  error,  persuasion  the  one  resource  of  truth. 
Prejudice  is  not  to  be  rooted  out  by  the  sword,  but  by  a  stronger 
prejudice  taking  possession  of  the  heart.  AVe  say  this  wdth  deliberate 
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intent,  because  we  wish  to  add  tliat  bare  ratiocination  has  less  to  do 
with  a  change  of  sentiment  than  many  suppose.  Conversion  is  rarely, 
we  fancy,  the  result  of  conviction  alone,  but  of  reason  and  feeling  con¬ 
joined.  Inducements  arising  from  the  alfections  make  most  converts, 
conviction  a  few,  compulsion  none.  There  be,  indeed,  that  are  called 
converts  on  tlie  compulsive,  or  mercantile  system  ;  but  they  are  not 
converts  in  anv  worthv  sense.  Neither  is  the  heart  enthralled,  nor  the 
reason  won,  in  their  case  :  they  have  merely  yielded  to  the  law  of  force. 

If  anything  which  appealed  merely  to  reason  and  a  sense  of  right 
might  be  hoped  to  succeed  in  convincing  Romanists  of  the  unholy 
basis  of  their  Church,  it  would  bo  the  calm,  upright,  philosophic 
narrative  of  its  history  by  ^Ir.  Greenwood.  This  great  work  is  cha¬ 
racterised  by  every  best  quality  of  history — sober,  impartial,  and 
thorough — while  its  style  is  grave,  equable,  and  marked  by  an 
eloquence  in  keeping  with  its  theme.  We  are  familiar  with  Dean 
!Milman’s  work  on  a  kindred  subject,' — “The  History  of  Latin  Chris¬ 
tianity,’^ — and  must  confess  that,  of  the  two  histories,  so  far  as  Mr. 
Greenwood  has  gone,  we  have  read  his  work  with  the  greater  satis¬ 
faction.  His  publication  is  one  of  singular  interest,  and  of  great  and 
permanent  value.  Xo  commendation  of  ours,  confined  to  so  narrow  a 
space  as  a  review  necessitates,  can  at  all  worthily  expound  its  merits. 
It  must  be  read  and  studied,  in  order  to  be  duly  appreciated. 


X. 

* 

OUR  FRIENDS. 

The  sun  and  shadow  dappled  earth, 

With  all  its  friendly  voices. 

Is  but  a  desert  solitude. 

That  hums  with  distant  noises. 

Eiich  thoughtful  spirit  walks  alone, 

In  secret  isolation  ; 

And,  though  hemmed  round  by  surging  crowds. 
All  feel  their  desolation. 

Each  moves  as  in  a  halo-sphere. 

Impervious,  though  transparent  ; 

Even  with  those  who  seem  so  near. 

Contact  is  but  apparent. 

Each  has  his  cra^pt  of  hopes  and  fears. 

Kept  closely  shut  from  others, 

And  there  he  hides  both  smiles  and  tears 
From  those  he  calls  his  brothers. 
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And  yet  this  half-truth  is  a  lie, 

If  read  as  pure  truth  only  ; 

We  are  not  doomed  to  live  and  die, 
Unknown,  unloved,  and  lonely. 

Firm  hands  are  held  out  for  our  grasp. 
True,  trusting  hearts  surround  us  ; 

And  clinging  arms,  with  tight-drawm  clasp. 
Are  fondly  twined  around  us. 


God  is  our  only  perfect  friend. 

Whose  goodness  ne’er  deceives  us. 

Who,  knowing  all  our  secret  things. 

Still  loves  and  still  believes  us. 

But  man,  too,  has  his  sympathies, 

Deep,  delicate,  and  precious  ; 

And,  as  we  pass  these  oases. 

How  their  palm-shades  refresh  us  ! 

Love  and  fear  not  to  trust  thy  friend  ; 

And,  as  the  drooping  dowers 
Tingle  to  their  earth-buried  roots 
Beneath  soft  dewv  showers, 

So  will  his  soul  tlirill  to  thy  smile. 

And — with  deep-hearted  scoriiings 
Of  jealous  secresy — spread  out 
Like  dowers  in  blue  spring  mornings. 

J.  E.  Jackson. 


♦ 


THE  FAUST  CATALOGUE. 

Doctor  Faustus  :  The  Man — the  Myth 
— the  Idea. 

Who  has  not  heard  of  tliis  same  | 
Doctor,  and  his  famulus  Mepliisto-  ! 
pheles  ?  He  has  been  immortalized 
in  more  forms  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  j 
one  man  in  a  nation’s  history;  The  j 
ballad-singer,  the  novelist,  the  dra-  | 
matist,  and  the  divine,  have  all  j 
helped  to  make  him  famous.  He  has  | 
been  revered  as  a  scholar  and  douted 
as  a  juggler  ;  w’afted  to  Paradise  on 
the  pinions  of  angels,  and  driven  to  I 
Hades  amid  the  exultant  yells  of  i 
imps  and  demons.  He  has  dgured, 
diminutivelv,  in  the  marionettes  of 


Holland  and  Germany,  and  moved  in 
kingly  proportions  on  the  stages  of 
most  European  cities.  Merlin  has 
been  outvied  by  him  in  miracles, 
Bacchus  himself  in  wine-bibbing. 
The  brush  of  some  native  artist  drew 
him  as  a  tippler  astride  a  tub  ;  the 
pencils  of  Rembrandt  and  Sichem,  as 
the  pale  seer  in  profound  and  meditii- 
tive  mood.  He  resembles  an  india- 
rubberface  that  you  can  squeeze  which 
way  you  will.  A  strange,  odd,  tri¬ 
angular  kind  of  man,  he  is  ever  irri¬ 
tating  the  Germans  into  a  book-rash, 
and  dancing  fantastic  measures  be¬ 
fore  them,  like  a  delirium-born  goblin. 
He  has  been  caught,  caged,  and  wing- 
clipped  at  last,  and  it  is  amusing  to 
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see  the  result.*  With  all  his  caba-  ; 
listic  art,  he  can  only  preserve  the  | 
mere  show  of  it  by  still  retaining  an  ! 
OiM  threefol.l  cliaracter. 

Four  or  five  places  claim  the  honour 
or  dishonour  of  his  birth-place,  but 
the  testimony  of  Manlius  and  Wier, 
both  contemporaries,  are  in  favour  of 
Kundlinijeii  in  Wurtemburg.  He 
was  born  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fit- 
teenth  century,  and  was  sent  in  early 
life  by  his  father,  whom  some  repre¬ 
sent  as  a  jx'asant,  and  others  as  a 
I'h  ysician,  to  a  university  to  be  trained  i 
for  a  doctor  of  medicine.  There  | 
seems  to  be  some  uncertainty  as  to  j 
whether  his  name  w^as  George  or  j 
John,  and  where  he  w^ent  to  college,  i 
The  majority  adhere  to  John  as  his  ! 
name,  and  Manlins  affirms  that  “he  i 
was  a  student  at  Cracow%  and  learned 
there  the  magic  art.  This  art,”  he 
adds,  “  w’as  there  formerly  in  great  ^ 
repute,  and  there  w^e re  public  lectures 
given  on  it.”  He  must  have  studied 
something  more  than  this—in  fact,  i 
medicine  proper,  for  he  soon  appeal’s  i 
as  having  taken  his  degree  at  liigol-  , 
stadt.  For  a  time,  too,  he  seems  to 
have  been  the  pupil  of  Cornelius 
Agrippa,  of  Xettesheim,  learning 
magic  and  other  secret  arts.  But  he 
g!*ts  restless,  and  wants,  perhaps,  at 
first,  ])urely  and  modestly  to  be  ex¬ 
hibiting  his  knowledge  and  pow’er. 
He  takes  one  Christoph  Wagner  as  ' 
his  famulus,  and  begins  life  as  a  ; 
travelling  physician,  thus  allying 
himself  w  ith  the  wandering  scholars 
and  mountebanks,  who  w’ere  the  last 
8a<l  decrepit  representatives  of  the  i 
ancient  minstrels.  He  has  wdth  him 
a  dog,  which  he  might  represent  to  i 
be  a  devil  in  attendance,  but  which  ! 
is  an  ordinary-looking  animal,  if  the  j 
likeness  in  Auerbach’s  cellar  is  a  cor-  ■ 
rect  one.  There  might  be  an  evil  ■ 
ex})ression  in  the  animal’s  phiz,  con-  j 
tractetl  from  connection  and  sym-  i 
pathy  with  an  evil  master,  but  one  ; 
strongly  suspects  that  all  its  pranks  ; 
were  mere  results  of  mechanical 


*  The  “  Faust  Catalogue,”  b}'  Franz 
Peter.  Leipsic. 


training,  and  that  it  had  wherewitlia 
a  w’eakness  for  bones. 

It  is  in  these  wanderings  that  his 
real  character  comes  out  like  a  pho¬ 
tograph.  In  a  letter  written  by  one 
Tritheim  to  Johann  Wirdung,  the 
mathematician,  dated  August  20, 
1507,  we  learn  a  little  of  his  per¬ 
formances.  He  calls  himself  the 
fountain  of  necromancy,  chiromancy, 
pyromancy,  agromancy,  and  other 
arts,  and  seems  to  have  addressed 
a  puffing  advertisement  to  Johann. 
But  Tritheim  writes,  “  I  know  his 
villany.  When,  last  year,  I  returned 
from  ^lark-Brandenburg,  I  found 
this  fellow  near  Geilenhausen.  Many 
foolish  things  w’ere  told  me  about 
him  at  the  inn,  things  which,  with 
great  recklessness,  he  had  undertaken 
to  perform.  As  soon  as  he  heard  of 
my  arrival  he  decamped,  and  could 
not  be  prevailed  upon  by  anybody  to 
present  himself  before  me.”  Some 
of  the  priests  in  the  towui  told  the 
writer  of  the  above,  that  he  had  de¬ 
clared,  to  the  people,  that  his  mind 
and  memory  w’ere  so  great,  that  w’ere 
the  wTitings  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  to 
perish  from  the  memory  of  men,  he, 
like  another  Ezra,  could  perfectly 
restore  them.  He  even  vaunted  at 
Wurzburg,  during  Tritheim’s  stay 
there,  that  he  could  perform  miracles 
like  our  Saviour. 

We  can  follow  him  pretty  narrowly 
by  contemporary  testimony.  “  Eight 
days  ago,”  w’rites  Conrad,  Canon  of 
Gotha,  October  3,  1513,  “a  certain 
chiromauticus  came  to  Erfurt, 
Georgius  Faustus  by  name — a  mere 
boaster  and  fool — vulgjir  people  ad¬ 
mire  him  ;  the  priests  may  rise 
against  him — I  heard  him  holding 

O  O 

fortli  at  the  inn  ;  I  do  not  reprove 
his  boasting.  What  have  I  to  do 
wdth  other  people's  madness  !”  An 
old  Erfurt  chronicle  gives  us  further 
details  of  his  visit  to  that  city.  Per¬ 
mission  having  been  obtained,  by 
what  kind  of  speciousness  w’e  can 
well  guess,  for  him  to  lecture  on 
Homer  to  the  students  of  the  univer¬ 
sity,  he  gathered  them  in  a  purposely 
darkened  room  to  summon  some  of 
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the  more  famous  characters  before 
them.  Two,  intended  for  Polyphemus 
and  Cyclops,  appeared,  the  latter 
in  all  the  glory  of  red-hair,  with  an 
iron  spear  in  his  hand,  and  the  hu¬ 
man  thighs  in  his  mouth.  Tlie  room 
then  shook  terribly,  two  students 
were  said  to  have  been  bitten  by 
Cyclops,  and  the  farce  ended  in  the 
fright  of  all.  Dr.  Klinger,  the 
guardian  of  the  Convent,  w’as  sent  to 
try  and  convert  Faustus,  and  failing, 
he  w^as  solemnly  delivered  over  to 
Satan  and  expelled  the  city. 

The  next  notice  we  have  of  him  is 
in  Begard’s  “  Guide  to  Health,” 


(Worms  :  1539),  w'here  he  S|)eaks  of 


him  as  rovmg. 


“  some  vears  ago  ” 


through  differtmt  parts  of  the  king¬ 
dom.  He  called  himself  then  Philo- 
sophum  Philosophonim.  Begard  wag¬ 
gishly  goes  on  — “  But  the  number  of 
those  wdio  have  complained  to  me  of 
having  been  cheated  by  him  is  very 
gi-eat.  In  deeds  he  was,  I  hear, 
found  small  and  deceitful,  but  in 
taking  and  receiving  money  he  was 
never  slow.”  Probably  his  quick 
disappearance  without  paying  his 
shot,  caused  him  to  be  painted  riding 
out  of  the  door  on  a  wdne-tub,  in 
Auerbach’s  cellar  at  Leipsic.  At 
least  there  must  be  a  substratum  of 
fact  in  the  scenes  of  the  two  pictures 
still  extant  in  this  curious  old  tavern. 
That  they  have  remained  there  ever 
since  they  were  painted,  w'ere  done 
expressly  for  the  vault,  and  very 
soon  after  his  death,  is  shown  by  the 
way  they  fit  the  vaulted  roof,  the 
early  date  on  them  (1525),  the  an¬ 
cient  costumes,  and  the  inscriptions. 
The  pictures  seem  to  have  been  re¬ 
stored  ill  1759,  and  there  are  visible 
traces  of  older  inscriptions  than  the 
present  ones.  In  the  first  picture 
Faustus  is  at  a  table,  surrounded  wdtli 
students  and  musicians,  lifting  a  gTjb- 
let  in  one  hand,  and  beating  time 
with  the  other  on  the  table.  The 
inscription,  translated,  reads  thus  : — 
“  Live,  drink,  and  be  merry,  remem¬ 
bering  this  Faust  and  his  hours.  It 
came  slowdy  but  fully.” 

The  second  one  depicts  him  asto¬ 


nishing  the  company  by  making  his 
exit  astride  a  tub.  We  read  that, 


Pr.  Faustus  on  this  day 

From  Auerbach’s  cellar  rode  away, 

Ou  a  barrel  of  wine  astride, 

By  many  mothers’  children  eyed; 

This  through  his  subih?  art  achieved. 

And  for  it  he  the  Devil’s  reward  received. 


Gast,  the  author  of  “Sermones 
Conviviales”  (Ikisil :  1554),  had  the 
honour  of  dining  with  the  omniscient 
and  omnipretentious  doctor  at  the 
gieat  college,  when  he  must  needs 
bring  some  strange  birds  to  be  cooked. 
“  He  had  a  dog  with  him,  and  a  horse 
(I  believe  it  was  Satan),  and  they 
w'ere  able  to  do  anvthing.  Some 
people  told  me  they  once  saw  the 
dog  assume  the  form  of  a  servant, 
and  bring  victuals.”  Gast,  WTitiiig 
this  between  the  years  1543  aud 
1548,  speaks  of  his  deplorable  end, 
but  I  ])refer  to  quote  the  account 
from  Manlius’  notes  of  the  lectures 
of  Melancthon  and  others  (Biisil : 
15()2) : — “  A  few  years  ago,  the  same 
Johannes  Faustus  was  sitting  very  sad 
in  a  village  of  the  Duchy  of  Wurtem- 
burg.  It  was  the  hist  day  of  his  life. 
The  landlord  asked  him  why  he  was  so 
unusuall}^  sad  (but  he  was  really  the 
very  wmrst  rascal,  and  had  led  a  most 
villanous  life,  and  was  several  times 
nearly  executed  for  his  vices).”  He 
tells  his  host  not  to  be  frightened 
that  night,  and  in  the  morning,  after 
a  stormy  night,  they  found  him  “  ly¬ 
ing  near  his  bed,  his  face  twisted 
round,  as  he  had  been  killed  by  the 
devil.” 

So  much  for  the  human  Faustus, 
as  he  is  described  by  his  contempo¬ 
raries  w^hose  veracity  is  indubitable. 

He  began  to  grow  into  a  myth  ere 
he  was  well  buried.  His  system  of 
magic,  the  “  Compulsion  of 
printed  either  in  his  life-time  or  im¬ 
mediately  after  his  decease,  together 
wdth  the  “  Volksbuch,  or  People’s 
Book,”  and  other  biographies  of  him, 
helped  to  keep  his  fame  alive.  At 
every  fair,  puppet-show's  represented 
his  marvels  to  open-mouthed  crowds, 
and  cheap  lives  of  him  were  vended. 
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as  sheets  of  tloggrel  sougs  are  uow-a- 
days. 

The  early  character  of  the  mythic 
doctor  probably  has  some  of  the  po¬ 
pular  element  in  it.  The  myth  runs 
thus  : — He  has  exhausted  all  human 
knowledge,  and  still  thirsting  for 
more,  seizes  upon  magic  as  the  key 
to  universal  science.  While  brood¬ 
ing  discontentedly  over  his  tomes,  he 
discovers  a  spell,  conjures  a  spirit, 
quails  at  first,  but  afterwards  con¬ 
quers.  He  then  interrogates  several. 
First  comes  Mochiel.  “  How  quick 
art  thou  r  “  Like  the  wind.” 
“Thou  shalt  not  serv^e  me.  Get 
thee  back.”  “  Like  the  bird  in  the 
air,”  answers  Anicjuel  the  Second. 
“  Still  too  slow.  Begone  !”  “  I  am 

quick  as  the  thought  of  man,”  says 
Aziel  the  Third.  “  Bight  for  me  ! 
thee  will  I  keep.”  This  becomes 
transformed  into  a  poodle  and  Mephis- 
topheles.  His  natural  evasive  celerity 
in  life  becomes  a  mantle  of  passage 
after  his  death.  He  pretends  at  first 
to  vast  learning,  and  that  failing,  ho 
resorts  to  tippling  and  the  coarsest 
jugglery.  He  runs  away  with  Pope 
Adrian’s  cup  and  platter  at  a  banquet, 
and  boxes  his  ears  wdien  he  makes 
the  sign  of  the  cross  ;  he  sells  a  man 
a  bundle  of  hay  for  a  horse,  and  dares 
his  famulus  to  draw  the  crucifixion. 
So  far,  w  e  discern  a  good  deal  of  the 
historic  element.  The  account  of 
Manlius  andGasttoo,  merely  suppose 
the  action  of  the  devil  in  his  death. 
The  priests  made  it  a  certainty. 

Restless  in  his  life-time,  he  was 
not  to  be  left  w'ithout  transmigration 
even  in  his  death.  Ho  passes  into 
Poland,  as  the  myth,  under  the 
sounding  name  of  Twardowski  ;  into 
Spain,  and  becomes  the  “  Magic  Pro- 
digioso”  of  Calderon  ;  into  Italy, 
and  is  one  Don  Giovanni  —all  legends 
of  seers  and  magicians  wdio  have 
mysterious  intercourse  wdth  demons 
and  caco-demons,  are  appropriated  as 
adumbrations  of  Faust  us. 

Here  we  get  into  the  ideal.  Faus- 
tus  soon  comes  to  represent  the  un¬ 
satisfied  intellect  of  man,  grasping  at 
a  mastery  over  all  things.  The  legend 


presented  rare  food  for  a  nation  given 
to  psychological  curiosities,  and  poet 
after  poet  a<lorned  it  with  still  w  ilder 
fancies.  Lessing  led  the  way,  in  a 
few  brief  scenes  he  at  one  time  con¬ 
templated  fashioning  into  a  tragedy. 
We  have  him  described  in  these  frag¬ 
ments  as  “  a  solitary,  thinking  youth, 
entirely  devoted  to  wisdom,  living 
and  breathing  only  for  it,  renouncing 
every  passion  but  the  one  for  truth — 

I  highly  dangerous  to  thee  (Satan),  and 
to  us  all,  if  he  w'ere  ever  to  be  a 
teacher  of  the  people.”  Satan  at¬ 
tempts  his  seduction,  is  cheated  by  a 
I  phantom  raised  by  Faust’s  g<K>d 
!  angel,  and  the  whole  ends  in  the  dis- 
.comfiture  of  the  devil,  and  the  confir¬ 
mation  of  the  youth  in  his  pure  and 
I  loving  desires.  Here  is  indeed  a 
:  marvellous  change  from  the  Faustiis 
of  reality,  the  boasting  scholar,  and 
!  the  common  trickster.  The  Faustus 
!  of  Marlowe  w'as  founded  on  the  old 
!  “  Volksbiich,”  and  written  prior  to 
j  151)0,  being  first  actt\l  about  that 
I  time.  ^  It  is  much  less  ideal  than 
I  Lessing’s  ;  hence  the  position  I  give 
I  it.  Tlie  essentials  of  the  legend  are 
,  giv'en,  but  the  wdiole  is  a  coarser  and 
truer  picture  of  the  man,  as  well  as 
the  myth.  In  him,  as  the  represeii- 
i  tative  of  Germany,  w'e  see  the  true 
I  spirit  *  of  the  age — natural  philo- 
;  sophy,  incited  by  the  new  life  of 
printing,  merging  into  a  mad,  grotes- 
I  que  pantheism — the  old  forces  coin- 
j  bating  with  the  new;  a  bible-chaining, 

I  book -monopolizing  spirit,  wdth  a 
broad  and  democratical  freedom  of 
thought— the  last  expiring  effort  of 
mysticism  to  (juench  the  daw’iiings  of 
a  more  liberal  and  comprehensive 
knowdedge. 

The  Faust  of  Goethe  is  really  the 
philosophic  Faust  of  his  owm  age  and 
i  his  own  self,  disgusted  wdth  know- 
I  ledge,  human  and  divine,  and  longing 
I  for  self-glorificiition  and  intellectual 
kingship.  He  would  be  an  aristocrat 
in  both  its  w’orldly  and  its  mental 
sense.  The  magic  and  the  entire 
r  drapery  are  insutficient  to  disguise 
the  new’  man  ;  he  shines  forth  like  a 
■  statue  through  a  gauzy  veil.  He  lives 
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impurely,  he  sins  deeply,  but  seems 
to  enter  Paradise  in  aristocratic  jus¬ 
tification,  saved  by  mere  intellectual 
autocracy.  The  “Festus”of  Bailey 
is  a  supra-sensitive  man,  tempted 
like  Job,  but  with  a  stronger  divine 
element  in  his  nature  than  Giiethe’s, 
eventually  gaining  the  empire  of  the 
world,  and  saved  with  the  entire 
creation.  Both  are  self-transcrip¬ 
tions,  the  German  of  his  egoism,  the 
English  of  his  universalism. 

Here  we  leave  the  weird  legend — 
this  pretentious  scholar  and  wizard, 
this  devout  thinker  and  grandly  dis¬ 
satisfied  philosopher.  These  are  me¬ 
tamorphoses  indeed,  and  fancy  may 
run  riot  from  one  to  the  other  for  the 
whole  length  of  a  summer’s  day. 


Titk  Fool  of  Quality  :  or,  the  ITistory 
of  Henry,  hiarl  of  Moreland.  By  Henry 
Brooke,  Fstj.  2  vols.  A  Xew  and  Ke- 
visod  Edition,  with  a  Biofjraphical  Pre¬ 
face  by  the  liev.  Charles  Kingsley,  M.A., 
Kector  of  Eversley.  London:  Smith, 
Elder,  &  Co.,  Cornliill. 

Henry  Brooke  was  the  son  of  a 
wealthy  and  worthy  Irish  clergyman, 
whose  dignified  lady  could  soften 
down  the  rudeness  and  coarseness  of 
Dean  Swift  into  salutary  awe.  He 
was  born  in  1708;  and  disjdayed 
from  the  earliest  years  the  sweetest 
disposition,  united  with  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  desire  and  capacity  for  learning. 
He  united  in  his  own  person  the  Pla¬ 
tonic  hcau  ideal  of  a  beautiful  mind 
in  a  beautiful  body.  His  portrait 
represents  a  face  of  singular  sweet¬ 
ness  of  expression  and  regularity  of 
feature.  The  earliest  extant  account 
of  him  describes  him  in*  youthrms 
“  fresh-looking,  slenderly  formed,  and 
exceedingly  graceful.  He  had  an 
oval  face,  ruddy  complexion,  and 
large,  soft  eyes,  full  of  fire.  He  was 
of  great  pei*sonal  courage,  but  never 
known  to  offend  any  man.  He  was 
an  excellent  swordsman,  and  could 
dance  with  much  grace.”  There  are 
certainly  notes  here  of  that  heroical 
temperament,  softened  by  delicate 


sensibility,  which  appears  in  every 
line  of  his  writings.  When  quite  an 
old  man,  the  same  characteristics  pre¬ 
sent  themselves:  “a  little  man,  as 
neat  as  waxwork,  with  an  oval  face, 
ruddy  complexion,  large  eyes,  full  of 
fire — in  short,  he  is  like  a  fine  picture 
mellowed  by  time.”  He  went  to 
study  laiv  in  London  when  he  was 
only  sixteen  years  of  age,  having 
already  passed  through  a  college 
career  in  Trinity,  Dublin,  with  Inii- 
liant  omens  of  the  future — the  cynical 
Swift  himself  prophesying  wonders  of 
him,  and  only  “regretting  that  his 
talent  jwinted  towards  poetry.”  In 
London,  he  became  the  pet  of  Pope 
and  Lyttleton,  the  hahitne  of  all  the 
wits  and  worthies  of  the  time.  Sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  temptations  of  a 
court,  he  kept  himself  pure  ;  and, 
amid  the  laxity  of  beliefs  and  prac¬ 
tice  common  in  that  day,  gloried  in 
being  a  Christian.  In  a  letter  written 
to  Pope  in  173J),  he  expresses  his 
solicitude  about  Pope’s  religious  te¬ 
nets,  having  heard  it  insinuated  that 
“  he  had  too  much  wit  to  be  a  man  of 
religion,  and  too  much  refinement  to 
be  that  trilling  thing  called  a  Chri.s- 
tian to  which  Pope  replies — “  that 
he  sincerely  woi-ships  God,  believes 
in  His  revelations,  resigns  to  His  dis¬ 
pensations,  loves  all  His  creatures,  is 
in  charity  with  all  denominations  of 
Christians,  however  violently  they 
treat  each  other,  and  detests  none  so 
much  as  the  profligate  race  who  would 
loose  the  bands  of  morality,  either 
under  pretence  of  religion  or  free- 
thinking.  Thus  much  1  say,  merely 
in  compliance  with  your  desire  that 
I  should  say  something  of  myself.” 
It  indicates,  as  we  conceive,  a  very 
high'degree  of  respect  on  the  part 
of  Pope  for  one  twenty  years  his 
junior  to  submit  to  be  catechised  thus 
frankly  upon  the  subject  of  his  creed. 
The  whole  transaction  is  honourable 
to  both  the  persons  concerned  in  it. 

After  Brooke  married  very  early 
and  happily  a  beautiful  girl  of  four¬ 
teen,  a  ward  of  his  own,  and  gained 
£l,(KX)  by  his  noble  drama  of  “Gus- 
tavus  V asa,”  which  was  allowed  to  be 
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published  but  not  to  be  acted,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Ireland  in  1740,  and  there 
endod  his  days. 

For  eight  years  he  pniotised  as 
chamber  counsel  in  Dublin,  with 
some  success  :  was  rewarded  by  tlie 
liberal  Lord  Chesterfield  with  the 
sinecure  office  of  barrack-master  at 
Mullingjir,  but  eyentually  took  up 
his  abode  at  Longfield,  in  the  county 
Cayan,  where  he  built  a  house,  and 
deyoted  himself  to  improying  the 
state  of  the  peasantry  around  him. 
But  he  was  too  literary  and  specula¬ 
tive  to  prosper  as  an  improvmg  coun¬ 
try  gentleman.  In  water-power  and 
drainage  he  sank  a  great  deal  of 
money.  He  drained  a  lake,  and 
gained  a  bog  instead  —  a  ])rocess 
which,  however  diverting  in  experi¬ 
ment,  was  ruinous  in  result.  His  pen 
W’as  ever  his  recreation  and  chosen 
employment.  In  1747  he  wrote  four 
poems  for  Moore’s  Fabits  for  the 
Female  one  at  least  of  which. 
The  Sparroir  and  the  Dove,  is  a  beau¬ 
tiful  reflection  of  his  own  wedded 
life  ;  his  nobility  of  soul  shows  itself 
ever  most  nobly  when  he  speaks  of 
women. 

In  1749  he  was  solicited  by  a  large 
body  of  independent  electors  in  Dub¬ 
lin  to  allow  himself  to  l>e  put  in 
nomination  as  member  of  Parliament 
for  that  city,  but  he  declined  on  the 
plea  of  the  superior  suitableness  of 
his  opponent,  who  was  acquainted 
with  the  interests  of  trade. 

Garrick  offered  him  a  shilling  a 
line  for  everything  he  would  write  for 
the  stage — no  ordinary  remunemtion 
at  that  day — but  he  would  not  let  out 
his  brains  to  hire. 

^Meanwhile  he  grew  old  in  his  se¬ 
clusion,  his  children  dying  early 
around  him,  and  drying  up  the  springs 
of  happiness  in  his  loving  heart.  He 
was  so  tender-hearted  that  his  wife 
was  afraid  to  tell  him  of  the  death  of 
even  the  cottagers  that  lived  near  his 
estate.  That  loved  and  lovely  wife 
died  1772,  only  two  of  his  children 
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j  then  living,  a  son  in  the  army  and 
j  Miss  Charlotte  Brooke,  the  only  sur- 
I  viving  daughter.  With  this  daughter 
he  retired  to  Dublin,  and  died  there 
in  1783,  leaving  her  also  to  pursue  a 
career  as  an  author,  being  the  first 
i  translator  into  English  verse  of  some 
Irish  songs  and  ballads. 

The  work  by  which  Henry  Brooke 
is  l)est  known  is  his  Fool  of  Quality, 
published  in  five  separate  volumes  in 
j  17(56-70.  It  is  a  beautiful  story  per- 
'  vadcd  by  the  highest  moral,  but  per- 
I  haps  too  pure  and  simple  for  the 
i  jaded  palates  of  this  generation.  We 
;  would  hope  not.  Nature  is  ever  young ; 
j  and  there  is  a  period  in  every  human 
I'  being’s  life  when  he  prefers  milk  to 
I  strong  meat.  In  this  story  we  have 
j  the  whole  ideal  and  real  Brooke  ;  the 
I  education  of  a  young  nobleman  by  as 
noble  a  merchant-prince,  exhibiting 
I  with  a  most  marvellous  variety  of 
I  most  entertaining  incident,  adventure, 

I  and  episode,  the  training,  moral  and 
j  physical,  of  a  Christian  gentleman. 

!  John  Wesley,  who  reprinted  it  for 
i  his  followers,  declares  it  to  be  “  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  pictures  that 
ever  was  drawn  in  the  world  ;  the 
strokes  are  so  delicately  fine,  the 
touches  so  easy,  natural,  and  affecting, 
that  I  know  not  who  can  survey  it 
with 'tearless  eyes,  unless  he  has  a 
heart  of  stone.”  In  this  sentiment 
we  heartily  agree.  There  cannot  be 
a  better  book  for  the  young  ;  of  its 
kind  a  classic  as  much  as  the  “  Pil¬ 
grim’s  Progress.”  Mr.  Kingsleys 
generous  prefoce  closes  with  this 
emphatic  envoi : 

“  So  go  forth,  once  more,  brave 
book,  as  God  shall  speed  thee  ;  and 
wherever  thou  meetest,  whether  in 
peasant  or  in  peer,  wdth  a  royal  heart, 
tender  and  true,  magnanimous  and 
chivalrous,  enter  in  and  dwell  there  ; 
and  help  its  owner  to  become  (as  thou 
canst  help  him)  a  man,  a  Christian, 
and  a  gentleman,  as  Henry  Brooke 
was  before  him.” 
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PACKAGED 


REDUCTIDN  OF  THE  WINE  AND  SPIRIT  DDtiES. 


the  latest  StTle,  and  most  carefaUy  Finished. 


Gold  Cases  and  Jewdled. 


‘  GENTLEMEN’S. 

.  Horizontal  Construction,  enamel 
I  dial,  4  holes  jewelled  r...'..... 
j  Ditto,  i^ld  dial  and  strong  case. 
I  Bennett’s  superior  London>made 

Patent  Lerer,  jewelled . . 

!  LADIES, 

i  Horizontal  Construction,  gold 

dial . 

j  Patent  Lever  (Geneva) . 

^  Ditto  (English)  hi  hly-finished. 


(Quality. 


Silver  Cases  and  Jewelled.  (Quality. 


EUROPEAN  &  COLONIAL  WINE  COMPANY, 

122  PALL  MALL,  LONDON,  S-W. 


The  Promoters  of  the  ibove  CompanT  beg  to  announce  to  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and 
Private  Families,  that  they  have  REDUCED  their  TARIFF  of  PRICES,  and  now  offer 
their  Patrons  the  full  beneit  of  the  new  enactment. 

BOTAL  VICTOBIA  SHEEBY  •  •  .  27s.  per  doz. 

(The  Standard  of  Excellence.) 

Splendid  Old  Port  .  378.  Sparkling  l^may  Champagne,  348. 

(Ten  years  in  the  wood.)  ( Kqual  to  that  usnaily  charged  GOs.  dox.) 

Finest  Gognac  Brandy  ...448.  ft  528.  St.  Jolien  Claret .  248. 

(Pale  or  Brown.)  (Pure  and  free  fh>m  acidity.) 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  PORT,  SHERRY,  Ac.,  20s.  &  248.  per  doa 

(The  finest  ever  introduced  into  this  Country.) 

PACKAGES  INCLUDED. 


Price  Lifts  sent  free  on 
application. 

Country  Orders  to  be 
accompanied  with  a  Re> 
mittance. 


Six  Dozen  delivered 
free  to  any  Railway 
Station  in  England  or 
Wales. 


Terms,  Cash,  or  Refer 
•Dce. 


Cheques  to  be  crossed 
Barclay  &  Co. 


Post  Office  Orders 
made  payable  to 

W.  REID  TIPPINO, 
Manager. 
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